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LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS, 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIGRARY, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, FOR CASH. 


* * THE Books ON THIS List are offered at low Prices for CasH only,—Payment should 
therefore be made, in every instance, WHEN THE ORDER IS GIVEN, 





Published at Offered at 

& d. Ss. 

A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa . 6 ‘ - 14 7 
A Life for a Life. 3 vols. : : ‘ " - ; o* Ok 
Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 2 vols. « I 
Bagehot, W. Estimates of English and Scotch Authors . 14 
Bertrams, The, by Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. . . 3i 
Bisset, A., on the Strength of Nations . ® . ‘ ‘ 9 
Blakesley, J. W. Four Monthsin Algeria... , . 14 
Bowring, Sir J. Visit tothe Phillipine Islands . . . 18 
Brewster, M. Letters from Cannes and Nice . ° . ‘ » BB 
Bunbury, Selina. My First Travels. 2 vols. ‘ . 21 
Campbell, T., Memoirs of, by Cyrus Redding. 2 vols. ; ~~ ZR 
Canning, George, Life and Times of, by Stapleton . , . « KG 
Carlisle, Lord. Diary in Eastern Waters ‘ ° . 10 
Carlyle, Thomas. Life of Friedrich II. Vols, I. and II. ‘ 40 
Colletta, P. History of Naples. 2 vols. F ‘ . 24 
Cornwallis, Lord. Correspondence of. 8vols.  . ° . . 63 
Croker, J. W. Essays on the French Revolution . . . « KO 
Doran, Dr. Pictures and Panels . - ‘ . 10 
Ellet, Mrs. Lives of Celebrated Women ‘Artists ; ‘ ot 
Ellis, W. Three Visits to Madagascar . = . . > . 16 
Ferrier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia . . . . 21 
Forster, John. Biographical Essays. 2 vols. ° ° 21 
Freer, M. W. Court and Times of Henry III. 3 vols. 31 
Fullarton, Lady, Memoirs of the Countess _— ‘ ‘ 21 
Gubbins, M.R. ‘The Mutinies in Oudh ‘ ‘ ‘ . 16 
Hodson, W. 8. R. Twelve Years in India. , ; 10 
Kane, Paul. Wanderings of an Artist in America ‘ ‘ . 21 
Kavanagh, Julia. A Year in the T'wo Sicilies, 2 vols. ° .- 21 
Kean, Charles, Theatrical Times cf. 2 vols. . ‘ 21 
Kelly, W. Life in Victoria in 1858. 2 vols. : 21 
Lennox, Lord W. Sporting Life. 2vols. . ; . . » ZI 
Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant . . 10 
McCausland, Dr. Last Days of Rome and Jerusalem . . 14 
McClintock, 'Sir F. L, Voyage of ‘The Fox” s « « « 46 
Mansel, H. L. Limits of Religious Thought. 8vo. , 12 
Marshman, J.C. Lives of Carey and Marshman. 2yols. . . 25 
Masson, David. Life of Milton. Vol. I. . ; . 18 
Montaigne, The Essayist, by Bayle St. John. 2vols. ‘ 18 
Napier, Sir W. Life of Sir C. Napier. 4 vols. : : ; . 48 
Normanby, Lord. A Year of Revolution. 2 vols. . ° . 24 
Paris Life, Realities of. 3 vols. ; F A s 31 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, by the Alpine Club . " ; . 21 
Queen of Hearts, The, by Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. | ‘ . 3i 
Richardson, James, Travels in Morocco, 2 vols. . ‘ ‘ . 21 
Robertson, F. W. On the Corinthians . ‘ - a ; . 10 
Rose, George. Diaries and Correspondence. 2 vols. . ‘ . 380 
Sanford, J. i Studies of the Great Rebellion . 16 


And many other Works of the present Season, Lists of iti may be obtained on application, 
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CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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NEW WORK BY REV, T. BINNEY, 





In a few days, in one vol. crown 8yvo, 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF CHURGH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA; 
INCLUDING THOUGHTS ON SOME THINGS AT HOME, 
. By T. BINNEY. 
To which is added, Two HunpRED YEARS AGO ; THEN AND NOW. 





In one handsome Volume sq. crown 8vo, red edges, cloth antique, price 6s. 6d., Post-free, 


CENTRAL TRUTHS. 
By the REV. CHARLES STANFORD. 


“In the author’s mind there is not a little of John Foster's firm and tenacious grasp ; 
there is still more of that delicate reflectiveness, that sympathy with thoughtful and seques- 
tered spirits, and that extensive range of reading, opportunely recollected, which distin- 
guished Foster’s friend, John Sheppard. Our readers will thank us for introducing to their 
acquaintance a work so deep, and true, and tender, and which—as becomes a master in 
Israel—at once genuine and powerful, is alike free from paradox and truism, and is too 
eloquent to stand in need of rhetorical artifice."—Rev. Dr. J. Hamilton (in The Witness). 


UNITARIANISM REFUTED. 


(See Mr. Rhodes’ Letters on the “ Deity of Jesus.”) 








In square crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


MEMORIALS OF THE REV, WILLIAM RHODES. 
By the REV. C. STANFORD. 

“Tt is refreshing to meet with a book like this,:the brief, modest, and withal lively and 
graceful record of a man who, to the great mass of the religious public, lived and died un- 
known. In marked contrast withthe gold-leaf style of life-making, in which whatever is 
really good is beaten out into invisible thinness and tenuity, this memoir is a solid ingot, 
small in bulk, but with valid mint-mark, and precious in every grain of it.”’—Family 
Treasury. 





In One Volume post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, revised and enlarged, 


_ HISTORY OF THE 
TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT BOOKS TO MODERN TIMES ; 


TOGETHER WITH 
THE PROCESS OF HISTORICAL PROOF ; 

Or, a concise Account of the Means by which the Genuineness of Ancient Literature gene- 
rally, and the Authenticity of Historical Works especially, are ascertained ; including 
incidental Remarks upon the relative Strength of the Evidence usually adduced in 
behalf of the Holy Scriptures, 

By ISAAC TAYLOR, 


“ The book is a record of facts and thoughts of great value, such as should receive a cor- 
dial welcome, not only from the divine, but from the general scholar.” —British Quarterly, 





By THE same Autor. In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE WORLD OF MIND. 
AN ELEMENTARY BOOK. 


“It is nowise inferior to his former works either in vigour and originality of speculation 
or in its terse translucent style.” —LEclectic Review. 


LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18 ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
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Albemarle Street, April 1860. 


Mr. Murray's List for Easter. 





‘* A Dictionary of the Bible; comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
; graphy,and Natural History. By Various Writers, Edited by WittiaM Suitu, LL.D. 
Vol. I. Medium 8vo, 42s. 


Reminiscences of Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq.; or, the Life and Pursuits 
of an English Country Gentleman. By Sin Earpiey Wixmor, Bart. Portrait and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 1é5s. 


The Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. A Chapter of Eng- 


lish History re-written. By Joun Forster, Post 8vo. 12s. 


The French Invasion of Russia: the Secret History of Events during the 
Invasion and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. By the late Genera Sir ROBERT 
Wiuson, K.M.T. Plans. 8vo. 1é5s. 


The Intuitions of the Mind. By Rev. James M‘Cosh, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 
The Practical Results of the Reform Act of 1832, By Sir John Walsh, 
Bart. M.P. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Memoirs and Letters of Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury, illustrating his Life, 
from his Birth to the Restoration. By W. D. Curistiz. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Capt. Sir Leopold McClintock’s Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate of 


Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctic Seas, 12th Thousand. 8vo. 16s. 


The Duke of Wellington’s Irish Correspondence, extending from 1807 to 
1809. 8vo. 20s. 


Pictures of the Chinese, drawn by Themselves. Described by Rev. R. H. 
Cosson, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ningpo. Post 8vo. 9s. 





Becket ; 2 Biography. By Canon Robertson. Post 8vo. 9s, 


es Darwin’s New Work—On the Origin of Species. 5th Thousand, 
‘ost 8vo. 14s. 


Life and Letters of Daniel Wilson, D.D., the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
By Rev. J. Bateman. 3d Thousand, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


The Story of New Zealand: Past and Present, Savage and Civilised. By 
Dr. Toompson. 2d Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


The 20th Thousand of Mr. Smiles’s New Work—Self-Help. Post 8vo. 6s. 
_ Wrottesley’s Thoughts on Government and Legislation. Post 8vo. 
s. 6d. 


Science in Theology—A Series of Sermons. By Rev. A.S. Farrar. 8vo. 9s. 


A — Account of the Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. By his Son. 
ost 8vo. 2s. 


The Rise, Growth, and Present State of the English Constitution. By David 
Rowtanpo Post. 10s. 6d. 


Memoirs of Early Italian Painters. From Cimabue to Bassano. Revised 


ge By Mrs, Jameson. With much additional Matter and Woodcuts. Post 
vo. 12s. 
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New Books and New Editions. 





On the Philosophy of Discovery: Chapters Historical and Critical. 
By Dr. Wuewett. Including the completion of the Third Edition of “The Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences.” 9s. 


The Odes of Horace. Translated into English Verse, with a Life 


and Notes. By THroporE Martin. 7s. 6d. 

Arundines Cami. Edited by Henry Drury, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, and His- 


torical. By Joun Stuart Mity. Two Volumes 8vo. 24s. 


The Philebus of Plato, translated into English. By E. Poste, M.A. 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 3s, 6d. 
Books and Libraries: a Lecture. By Sir John Simeon, Bart. 1s. 6d. 
Sermons on National Subjects. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. A 


New Edition. Two Series. 5s. each. 


Miscellanies. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Second Edition. 


Two Volumes. 18s. 


Soldiers and their Science. By Captain Brabazon, R.A. ‘7s. 
Friends in Council. Second Series. Second Edition. Two Vols. 14s. 
The Recreations of a Country Parson; Essays, Parochial, Archi- 


tectural, AEsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. Being a Selection from the Contri- 
butions of A. K. H. to Fraser’s Magazine. 9s. 


On the Study of Words. By R. C. Trench, D.D., Dean of West- 


minster. Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4s. 
Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome. Two Volumes. 12s. 
Bengala; or, Some Time Ago. By Mrs. Vidal, Author of “Tales 


for the Bush.” Two Volumes, an ee 
Aggesden Vicarage. A Tale for the Young. Two Volumes. 9s. 
Meg of Elibank, and other Tales. By the Author of “The Nut- 


Brown Maids,” 9s, 


The Nut-Brown Maids. A Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 


The Old Coal-Pit. A Story for Boys. By E. J. May, Author ot 


“ Louis’ School-Days.” 4s. 6d. 








LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—continued. 





In April, the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of the 
History of England, containing the Reigns of Edward the Sixth 
and Mary. By James ANTHONY FRoups. 
A Second Edition of the first Four Vols., containing the Reign of Henry VIII. 2/, 14s. 





In April, the Third Volume of the 


History of England during the Reign of George the Third. By 


Witiiam Massey, M.P. Volumes I. and II., 12s. each. 





Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By G. J. Whyte 
MELVILLE. Two Volumes, post 8vo. 16s. 
By the same Author, 


General Bounce. Second Kdition. 5s. 
Digby Grand. Third Edition. 5s. 

Kate Coventry. Third Edition. 5s. 

The Interpreter. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


This Day, Octavo, 10s, 6d. 


Essays and Reviews, containing— 

The Education of the World. By F. Tempie, D.D., Head-Master of Rugby School. 

Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. By Rowianp Wutiams, D.D., Vice-Principal of 
Lampeter College. 

On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By Bapren Powe.t, M.A., F.R.S., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 

Séances historiques de Genéve—The National Church. By H. B. Witson, B.D., 
Vicar of Great Staughton. 

On the Mosaic Cosmogony. By C. W. Goopwin, M.A. 

Tendencies of Religious Thought in England. 1668-1750. By Mark Partison, B.D. 

On — of Scripture. By Bensamin Jowett, M.A., Professor of Greek, 

xford. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for April 1860, 2s. 6d 


CONTAINS: 


Gryll Grange. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” Chapters I. to V. 

William the Silent: a Study of Character. By Shirley, 

Why Virtue and Merit are rarely Rewarded, 

Vaughan’s “ Revolutions in English History.” 

Spring Songs. By Isa Craig. 

The Metaphysician: A Retrospect. By Thomas E, Webb, LL.D., Professor of Moral 

_ Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 

Hints for Vagabonds, By One of Themselves.—Tyrol. 

Representation of every Locality and Intelligence. By Thomas Hare. 

The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. Chapter 1V.—Fame of Pope, his Con- 
tempories, and his Villa, 

Military Education. 

The Publication-of-Letters Nuisance. 

Wheat and Tares, A Tale. Chapter XI.—Rejected Addresses. Chapter XII.— 
Summer Days, 

Secret Love. By J. E. Jackson. 

Philanthropic Societies in the Reign of Queen Anne. 

What are we coming to ?—a Conversation in a Railway Carriage. 














LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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This Day is published, price 3s., 8vo (pp. 136), 

DR. DAVIDSON’S REMOVAL from the PROFESSORSHIP of BIBLI- 
CAL LITERATURE in the LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, Man- 
chester, on Account of alleged Error in Doctrine. A Statement of Facts, with Docu- 
ments, together with Remarks and Criticisms. By the Rev. THos. Nicuoxas, Professor 
of Biblical Literature, &c., in the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 

Now ready, price 6s., 8vo, cloth, 

MAG./AGHTEN’S (Sir W. H.) PRINCIPLES OF HINDU and MOHAM- 
MEDAN LAW. A New Edition, Edited, with an Introduction, by H. H. Witson, 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 

(This work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service Examination.) 

Price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 


COLEBROOKE’S ESSAYS.—ESSAYS ON THE RELIGION AND PHI- 

LOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. By the late H. T. CoLesrooke, Esq. 
Price 2/. 2s., 3 vols. 8vo, cloth (Published at 3/. 7s. 6d.), 

BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE SANSKRIT, ZEND, 
GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, and SCLAVONIC 
LANGUAGES. Translated by Professor Eastwick, and Edited by Professor H. H. 
Witson. Second Edition. 

‘“ Bopp has created a new epoch in the science of Comparative Philology.”—Edinburgh 


Review. 
Price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 


GARNETT’S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. THE PHILOLOGICAL ES- 
wpb OF THE LATE REV. RICHARD GARNETT. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by his Son, 

Contents: Memoir—English Lexicography—English Dialects—Prichard on the Celtic 
Languages—Antiquarian Club-Books—Languages and Dialects of the British Islands— 
Picts and Gael, with other Tribes of Great Britain—Augmeni in Sanscrit and Greek— 
Origin and import of the Genitive Case—Derivation of Words from Pronominal and Pre- 
positional Roots—lInitial-Letter changes in the Indo-European Languages, &c. &c. 

Price 7s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. Translated from the 


German of Caspari, and Edited, with Additions and Corrections, by W. Wricut, Pro- 

fessor of Arabic in the University of Dublin. Vol. I. 

“The most valuable contribution to the study of the Shemitic dialects that has ever 
appeared in England.”—Saturday Review. 


Price 7s. 6d., 8yo, cloth, 

THE BOOK OF JONAH, IN FOUR SHEMITIC VERSIONS; VIZ. 
CHALDEE, SYRIAC, AETHIOPIC, and ARABIC. With corresponding Glossa- 
ries, by W. Wricut, Professor of Arabic in the University of Dublin. 

Price 7s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE SYRIAC LANGUAGE. Translated and 
_ Abridged from the Work of Horrmann, with Additions by B. Harris Cowper. 
“ The present Grammar may be conkidered one of the most valuable contributions to 
Syriac studies which has appeared for many years,”—LZiterary Churchman. 
Price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN HEBREW: A Carefully Revised Text, 


with various Readings and Grammatical and Critical Notes. By the Rev. Cuar.es 
H. H. Wrieut, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


Price 7s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 
THE PROPER NAMES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, with Historical 


and Geographical Illustrations, for the use of Hebrew Students and Teachers, with an 
Appendix of the Hebrew and Aramaic Names in the New Testament. 








Lonpon: WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14 Henrierta Street, Covent GARDEN ; 
4ND 20 Sourn Freperick Street, EpinsurGu. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. I. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “ Adam Bede.” 








In 8 vols. post octavo. [On April 4th. 


CONQUEST AND COLONISATION IN NORTH AFRICA; 


CONTAINING THE MOST RECENT INFORMATION ON MOROCCO. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Author of “ China in 1857-1858.” 
In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


ITI. 


ST. STEPHEN'S: 
A POEM. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


IV. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By G. H. LEWES, Author of “ Life of Goethe,” ‘ Sea-side Studies,” &c. 


In 2 vols., with numerous I]lustrations, uniform with “ Chemistry of Common Life.” 
12s, cloth. 


V. 
A CHEAP EDITION. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of “ Physiology of Common Life,”’ &c. 
6s. 6d. cloth. 


VI. 
SECOND EDITION, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGINS MISSION TO 
CHINA AND JAPAN . - 


IN THE YEARS 1857, 758, °59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. 


2 vols. 8vo, illustrated with numerous Engravings, Chromo-Lithographs, Maps, and 
Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings and Photographs, price 2/. 2s. 


VII. 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. 


By Captain CHARLES HAMLEY, R.M. 


Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” (Immediately. 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—~+_—__. 


LUCILLE: A POEM. By the Author of “The Wanderer,” “ Clytenmestra,” 


&c. In crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Exizapeta Barrett Brownie. Crown 
8vo, price 4s. [This day. 


FILIPPO STROZZI. A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. 


By Tuomas Avotpuus Trottore. In post 8vo. (In a few days. 


THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. Post 8vo, 2s. 
[In a few days. 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. By Wirtram Catpweti Roscoe. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law, Ricuarp Hott Hurtron. 
Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


ONE OF THEM. By Cuartes Lever. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” No. 5. 
Price 1s. [This day. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN AND ANIMAL FRAME. 
With Ten large Tinted Lithographs. By Warernouse Hawkivs, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
In folio, price 12s. 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By 
Cuartes Duke Yonee. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. Two vols. 8vo, cloth, 40s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By AntHoxy 


TROLLOPE. [New edition in the press. 
LYRICS AND LEGENDS OF ROME: with a Prologue and Epilogue. By 
IpEa. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


KITCHI-GAMI: WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. By J. G. 
Kount. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 13s. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. By Henry Mortey. With Thirty Illus- 


trations by CuarLes Bennett. Post 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Cmartes Atiston CoL.ins. 
With Two Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 3s. 


A VISION OF BARBAROSSA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wi11am 


Stmigant. Fecap. 8vo, 7s. 


THE MIND OF SHAKESPEARE, AS EXHIBITED IN HIS WORKS. 
By the Rev. A. A. Morean. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. Three vols. post 8vo. 
ELFIE IN SICILY. Two vols. post 8vo, 18s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 


ei. 
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POEMS AND ESSAYS. 
BY WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, 


BY HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, price 1. Is. 





Contents of Vol. I. 
ia PreraTory Memoir. ExipukE, Count or YveLoc: a Tragedy. 
Minor Poems. VIoLENzIA: a Tragedy. 
Contents of Vol. II. 
Essays (reprinted chiefly from the National Review) : 








B Tennyson. The Miss Brontés. 
? The Classical School of English Poetry: | Sir E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher, 
Matthew Arnold. and Poet. 
a Mrs. Browning. Woman. 
‘G The Conversation and Poetry of Rogers. Ghosts of the Old and New School. 
Thomas Moore. Fictions for Children. 
The Theory of Poetic Expression: Gray. Children’s Fairy-Tales, and George Cruik- 
Unideal Poetry: Crabbe. shank. 
; Unideal Fiction: De Foe. The Police. 
: W. M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. Thackeray on Swift. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 












7 
t a In 8vo, Sixth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 
THE METHOD OF DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
Queen’s University for Ireland. 

“ Aloof from any difference of opinion, and though I have as yet only read the work in 
part, it appears to me worthy of the highest encomium, not only from the excellence of the 
intention, but for the ability with which it is executed. It is refreshing to read a work so 
distinguished for originality and soundness of thinking, especially as coming from an author 
of our own country.’’—Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 

EDINBURGH: SUTHERLAND AND KNOX; LONDON: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, AND CO. 
7 n 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 62, PRICE 6s., FOR APRIL, CONTAINS: 
1. Lord Macaulay. 
tg 2. M‘Leod’s Eastern Africa. 
a 3. Christian Revivals. 
a 4, Belgium and China. 
4 5. Darwin on the Origin of Species, 
6. Lord Dundonald. 
3 7. Brown’s Sermons, 
8. China and Japan. 
9. Italian Nationality. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 





LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
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NEW WORKS. 


a 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cartes Dickens. With 16 IIlustra- 
tions, uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” ‘* David Copperfield,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas Cartyte. With 
Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 40s. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, and of its 


Systematic Persecutions of Protestants. Compiled from Official Documents. By 
ALFRED MicuiEts. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. By 


Tnomas Keicutitey. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON; with Notes by Toomas KEIGHTLEY. 


Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


TOBACCO; ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. By W. Farrnotr, 
F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 9s. 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT TO MAKE THEM. 


By Captain Jervis Wuirte Jervis, M.P., Royal Artillery. With many Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 





THE RIFLE-MUSKET. A Practical Treatise on the Enfield-Prichett Rifle. 
By Captain Jervis Wuite Jervis, M.P., Royal Artillery. Second Edition, with 
Additions. Post 8vo, 2s. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By Watrer Wurrs. Se- 
cond Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Warte. Third Edition, post 


8vo, 9s. 
ROBERT MORNAY. By Max Ferrer. Post 8vo, 9s. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERAL. A History of a Father and 


Son. By Greorce Merepitu. In Three Volumes. 


TUSCANY IN 1849 AND IN 1859. By Tuomas Apotenus TRoLuore. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By Tuomas Apotrenus TROLLOPE. 
With Portraits. Two vols. post 8vo, 22s. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI. By T. Apotpnus 


TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TALES FROM MOLIERE’S PLAYS. By T. Dacre Barrerr Lennar. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CAZCILLIA METELLA; or, ROME ENSLAVED. By Amma JUL. 
Post 8vo, 16s. 6d. © 
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NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION BY TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo, of about 350 pages, 
Copyright Edition of an English Translation of the 


Letters of Alexander Von Humboldt to Varnhagen Von Ense, during the Years 
1827 to 1858. With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous Letters addressed 
to Humboldt; among which will be found Letters by Arago, Balzac, Guizot, Sir John 
Herschel, Jules Janin, Manzoni, Mignet, Prescott, Madame Récamier, Helen Duchess 
of Orleans, the King of Prussia, the King of Denmark, Prince Albert, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, Prince Metternich, Sir Robert Peel, 
Thiers, Victor Hugo, and Princess Lieven. 








Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. In 1 vol. 8vo, of 600 pp., 
with Portrait of the Author, Two Maps, and numerous Illustrations, 


Travels in Eastern Africa, By Dr. L. Krapf, Missionary of the Church Mis- 


sionary Society. 


The Atlas is, by permission, dedicated to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
In 9 vols, Text 4to, and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio, 


Results of a Scientific Mission to India and Upper Asia. By Hermann, 
Apotpuus, and RoBert pE SCHLAGINTWEIT; undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by 
order of the Honourable East India Company. 


Authorised Edition. Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered; 21s. half-morocco, 


Dr. Karl Yon Spruner’s Historico-Geographical Hand Atlas. Containing 
Twenty-six Coloured Maps, engraved in copper; Twenty-two Maps devoted to the 
General History of Europe, and Four Maps especially illustrative of the History of the 
British Isles. The deserved and extended reputation which the Historical Atlas of 
Dr. Spruner has attained in Germany has led to the preparation of an English Edition, 
with the Author’s codperation and the authority of the German Publisher, Mr. Justus 
Perthes. The announcement of the design has been rendered necessary, inasmuch as 
an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is stated to be on the eve of publication, in 
which Dr. Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without reference to the Copyright of 
the Author or to the demand which the public make for accuracy and fullness. 

A detailed Prospectus, with a specimen Map, will be ready for gratis distribution in 
oo a fortnight. ‘The same will be forwarded on application, on receipt of One Postage- 
stamp, 


LONDON : TRUBNER AND CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





L. HACHETTE AND COS GREAT DICTIONARIES. 


Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. 6 vols. 8vo. 55s. 
Dictionnaire de l’Economie Politique. 2 vols. 50s. 


Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire et de Geographie, Par M. N. Bovrtter. 
pp. 2065, 8 


Dictionnaire Universel des Sciences, Par M. N. Bouitier. pp. 1750. 21s. 
Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, Par Varerzav. pp. 1802. 25s. 


Dictionnaire Universe] de la Vie Prati i 
Par M. Bétize. pp. 1872. 2s. . —? idea — 


Lexicon Arabico-Latinum. By Freytac. 4 vols. 4to, 48s. 

The same. On fine paper. 60s. 
Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, ex opere suo majore excerptum. 1 vol. 4to, 12s. 
Dictionnaire des Synonymes Francais, Par Larare. 15s. 











Educational Works, General Literature. 
Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer, at 1s. and 2s, the volume. 


Catalogues supplied, or forwarded by post on application. 


L. HACHETTE AND CO., FRENCH PUBLISHERS, 18 KING WILLIAM 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
Mr. Dickens's Works. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations. 8vo. 1l. 1s. 
Cheap Edition, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo. 1/. 1s. Cheap 
Edition, 5s. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo. 1/. 1s. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo. 1. 1s. Cheap 
Edition, 5s. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illustrations. Imperial 
8vo. 13s. Cheap Edition, 4s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tate or THE Riots or "Eicuty. With Seventy-eight 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 13s. Cheap Edition, 4s. 

AMERICAN NOTES, ror Genera Circutation. Fourth Edition. 2 Vols, 
post 8vyo. 1/. 1s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, Tue Parish Boy’s Progress. Illustrated by GEORGE 
Crurksuank. Third Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1d. 5s. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Just published, 


NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION, 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. With Vignettes. 
Complete in Twenty-two Volumes, 


CONTAINING ALL MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS PER VOLUME. 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION, handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In 2 Vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucida- 


tions and connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 18s. 


LIFE" OF JOHN STERLING. 1,4) ¢ 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. io a 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.2, y,) ¢ 

HERO WORSHIP. eee 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol.  6e. 

CHARTISM. a 

PAST AND PRESENT. { me ee 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Goerue. A Translation. In 2 Vols. 12s. 


AURORA LEIGH. A Poem. In Nine Books. By Euizasetn Barrett 
Browning. Fourth Edition, with Portrait, feap. 7s. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Fourth 
Edition. 3 vols. Feap. 18s. 
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In One Volume, printed in old-face type, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth antique, red edges, 


DISCOURSES By tHE REV. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 

“‘ His discourses are full of the reality of life. The preacher never forgets that he has before him men 
and women to whom Providence has assigned strong and living interests in two worlds, divided by the 
slightest partitions. His words are those of a trne child of the age—one who has fought his way through 
all that is now interesting and disturbing the minds of men.”—Daily News. 

‘©A noble monument of pure, original, independent, and elevated thought, expressed in language alike 
remarkable for its simplicity and its eloquence, its transparency and strength.”—Scotlish Review. 

‘Fresh, free, outspoken, yet full of love, these Discourses are alive with the spirit of evangelical 
ap Christianity. . . . . Would to God we had ten thousand such earnest, catholic, and honest preachers as 

Mr. Brown !”—Christian Spectator. 


LONDON: WARD AND CO., 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Published this day, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


sf AGADEMIG REFORM AND UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


al By JAMES HEY WOOD, F.R.S., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, price 3d. 


































' STATE OF AUTHORISED BIBLICAL REVISION, 

. WITH REFERENCES TO RECENT PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 

E 





Just published, double crown 8vo, price 9s. 6d., by post 10s. 


: ASPIRATIONS FROM THE INNER, THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, 


Gi Aiming to reconcile Religion, Literature, Science, Art, with Faith, and Hope, and 

i Love, and Immortality. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. 

q “This book must be read.”’—Lincoln Times, Jan. 24. 

fs ‘A grand and noble book, one full of great tender thoughts, which thinkers at least will know how to 
i appreciate.”"—London Freeman, Jan. 25. 

He LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, AND ROBERTS. 





WEST'S 
PATENT ELECTRO PLATE 
(AMALGAMATED SILVER) 

Is the only Article equal to Silver. 





ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL SIZE, 


Fiddle Thread King’s Lily 




















Best quality. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 

12 Table Forks. . .£1160 £2 80 £3 00 £3100 

i2TableSpoons .. 1160 280 3 00 8100 

12 Dessert Forks ,. . 170 1150 220 2100 

12 Dessert Spoons. . 170 1150 220 2100 

12TeaSpoons ...0160 140 170 #1160 

2 Sauce Ladles - 080 086 0106 0130 

1 Gravy Spoon - 070 0106 0110 0130 

4 Salt Spoons (gilt) . 0 68 0100 0120 0140 

1 Mustard Spoon,do. 0 18 026 030 0 36 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 0 36 046 050 070 

1 Pair Fish Carvers. 100 176 1120 1180 

1 Butter Knife ..930 050 060 070 

. 1 Soup Ladle «+ « 0120 0160 0176 1 00 

BREAKFAST CRUETS, 20s. 6 Egg Spoons (gilt) . one 0150 0180 110 
UsuaLLy CHarGep és. Complete Service £101210 14 96 17 60 20126 





Handsome Four-Glass Cruet Frame . 20s. . : 
hased Vine Pattern Cake Basket 308. Any Article sold separately at the same —- 
Chased Bread Basket, to match . * 

Handsome Engraved Salver, est ne 











lis. One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5; 
. | one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, 
21s. | and two 14-inch—£9 18s.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 20s. ; Full- 
- Soe et | 16s. | size ‘ea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of En- 

2 Pairs Ivory Handled Dessert Knives and Forks 50s, | gravings, with prices attached, sent per post gratis. Spoons 

a 2 Pairs Pearl Handled ditto ditto . .. . . 80s. | and Forks of equal quality usually charged one-third more, 


is The above prices will give some idea of the stock. This Establishment is the oldest of its class in London, having 
een well known as the Golden Ball of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), in the reign of Elizabeth; it is hoped this 
will be a guarantee of the quality of its manufactures, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


homas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London, Manufactory, Victoria Works. 


MH Waiter, for Handing Wine, ¢7-inch } 
Pa very suitable for Presents . 8-inch . . 
y Handsome Fish Carver, in Case ° 





+ 26S See Ce 
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Cheap Editions of Popular Authors, 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN CROWN OCTAYO. 


a 
> 





THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[In the Press, 


DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. By Antony Tro.uopz. 


Fourth Edition. 5s. 


THE KELLYS and the OKELLYS. By Anruony TRoLuops. 


Third Edition. 5s, 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.” By W. Henry Wits. Price 5s. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, Ampassapor, AUTHOR, 


AnD Consuror. Written by Himsetr. Second Edition. 5s, 


NORTH andSOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskett, Fourth Edition. 5s. 
GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, wits some Lonpon Scenes 


THEY SHINE UFoN. By Georce Aucustus Sata, Second Edition. 6s. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, anp tHE Monty WE MADE 


By It, Fourteenth Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 


THE WHIST-PLAYER. Tue Laws Aanp Practice or SHort 


Wuisr. Explained and Illustrated by Cotone, B***, Second Edition. 5s. 





MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


THIS EDITION IS HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN CROWN OCTAVO, AND EACH 
VOLUME CONTAINS 


EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE. 
Bound in Cloth, price 4s. 


JACK HINTON. 4s. 

TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS, 2 Vols. 8s. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, tue Irisu Dragoon. 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE O'DONOGHUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. 8s. 

“ ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. Cloth, 8s. 

THE DALTONS. 2 Vols. Cloth, 8s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. Cloth, 8s. 
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BENNETT'S MODEL CLOCK at £10. An 8-day Striking Clock, of his own best Manufacture, combining 
Simplicitv. Durabilitv. and Finish. and Warranted to keep perfect Time. 
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wo 











BENNETT'S PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hands. 





WATCHES, 





_ MODEL WATCH 
Bx CHEN 


YN y ~=FROM 


An 8-day Striking Clock, of his own best Manufacture, combining 


Simplicity, Durability, and Finish, and Warranted to keep perfect Time. 


IN THE CREAT EXHIBITION, N=I.CLASS X. 
MANUFACTURER 
TO THE ADMIRALTY,THE ORDNANCE , 


BENNETT’S MODEL CLOCK at £10. 







IZCUINEAS 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY &THE QUEEN. 
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noe ATTVOyTWeIsg pazyuvliemM “ouMy oug 10} ‘ 


‘asodind pue azeutto Araaa 10y paydepe pue 
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Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully finished. 
































GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. QUALITY, SILVER CASES AND JEWELLED. QUALITY. 
GENTLEMEN’S. A!] B Cc GENTLEMEN’S. A/] B/C 
Horizontal Construction, enamel | Gs. | Gs. | Gs. Horizontal Construction, sound | Gs. | Gs. | Gs. 
dial, 4 holes jewelled .. 10; 8| 6 and serviceable .....eccccceeseseeoes oi a 8 
Ditto, gold dial and strong case.. 12; 10| 7 Superior Lever (Geneva) 10jewels | 7} 6)| 5 
Bennett’s superior London- made Bennett’s London-made Levers... | 8} 6| 5 
patent Lever, jewelled.......00. | 17 | 14 | 12 LADIES’. 
Horizontal Construction, neat and 
LADIES’, flat beautifully engraved cases | 5] 4) 3 
Horizontal Construction, golddial | 10| 8 | 6 Superior Geneva Lever.. 6} S| 4 
Patent Lever (Geneva)... 12/10; 8 Elegant Silver Dials 10s. 6d. “extra 
Ditto (English) highly finished... | 16 | 14 | 12 Smail London-made Levers....... 7{| 6) 5 























FOR MEDICAL MEN, DEAD SECONDS :—GOLD, 20 Gs.; SILVER, 12 Gs. 


SUPERIOR LEVER, WITH CHRONOMETER BALANCE—GOLD, 27, 23, and 19'Gs. 


SENNETT’S POCKET CHRONOMETER—GOLD, 50 Gs.; SILVER, 40 Gs. 


Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance Guaranteed. 


JOHN BENNETT, 


Post-Office Orders, payable as under, will receive prompt attention. 


65 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
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Contents of 


. Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and 
Excesses. 

. The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic. 

Whately’s Edition of Paley’s Ethics, 

. The Blind. 

. Intemperance; its Causes and Cures. 


_ 


Cr ow 29 


No. XIX. 6s. 


. Theodore Parker. 

England’s Policy in the Congress. 

. Darwin on the Origin of Species. 

The History of the Unreformed 
Parliament, and its Lessons. 

10. Books of the Quarter. 


DISD 


=) 
: 


Contents of No. II. 5s. 


1. Edward Gibbon. 

2. The Spanish Conquest in America. 

3, The Life and Writings of Dr. Thomas Young. 
4. Atheism. : 

5. The Present State of France. 


6. Pheenicia. 

7. W.M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. 

8. Foreign Policy and the next Campaign. 

9. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. IV. 5s. 


. Characteristics of Goethe. 

Early English Explorers. 
University Reform :—Cambridge. 
Mr. Macaulay. 

. Conversation and Poetry of Rogers. 


op Ot 


6. The English Stage. 

7. The Political Tendencies of America, 
8. The Austrian Peace. 

9. Mediatorial Religion. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. V. 5s. 


1. Thomas Moore. 

2. Grote on Alexander the Great. 

8. Pictures aud Picture-Criticism, 
4. Mr. Froude’s History of England. 
5. The Hard-Church Novel. 


6. The Character of Sir Robert Peel. 

7. The Noctes Ambrosiane. 

8. The Past and Future of Christianity. 
9. American Anxieties. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 





Contents of No. VI. 5s. 


1. The Gowrie Conspiracy. 

2. Crime in England, and its Treatment. 

3. Victor Cousin on Madame de Hautefort and 
her Contemporaries. 

4. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 

5. De Foe as a Novelist. 


Contents of 


1, William Wordsworth. 

2. The Relations of Art to Religion. 

3. Balzac en Pantoufles, By Léon Gozlan. 

4. Mr. Spurgeon and his Popularity. 

5. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of 
Germany. 


Contents of 


1. Aurora Leigh. 

2. Secondary Punishments. 
3. The Clubs of London. 

4. Ancient India, 

5. The Phasis of Force. 


6. Italy. 

7. Sydney Dobell’s Poems on the War. 

8. Personal Influences on our present Theo- 
logy: Newman—Coleridge—Carlyle. 

9. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 





No. VII. 65s. 


6. The Literature of Spirit-Rapping. 

7. The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Compa- 
nies in France. 

8. Strauss and German Hellenism. 

9. The Slave-Empire of the West. 

10. Books of the Quarter. 


No. VIII. 65s. 


6. The Mutual Relation of History and Reli- 
gion. 

7. Memoirs of St. Simon. 

8. The Foreign Policy of the English Ministry. 





Contents of 


1. Mr. Lever’s Novels. 

2. Recent Researches in Central Africa. 

3. London Street Architecture. 

4. The Alleged Non-existence of Shakespeare. 

5. Critical Theories of Baur, and others, on the 
Fourth Gospel, 

6. Miss Bronté. 


9. Books of the Quarter, 


No. IX. 5s. 


7. Lord Brougham. 
8. The Manchester Exhibition. 
9. The University of London and Middle-Class 
Education. 
10. The New Parliament. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 
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The Reform of the Army. 

The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gen- 
tleman. 

Charles Waterton. 

The ultimate Laws of Physiology. 

Unspiritual Religion : Professor Rogers. 


Contents of 
Principles of Indian Government, 
George Sand. 
Colonel Mure and the Attic Historians. 
Hashish. 
Ben Jonson. 
The Czar Nicholas. 


Contents of 
Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. 
. Strauss’s Life of Ulrich von Hutten, 
Recent Contributions to the Study of Latin 
Literature. 
Swedenborgiana. 
The Old English Nobility. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents of No. X. 5s. 


6. Alexander Smith’s Poetry. 
7. Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. 
8. Béranger. 
9. The Military Revolt in Indja. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 


No. XI. 5s. 
7. The World of Mind by Isaac Taylor. 
8. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
9. Civilisation and Faith. 
10. The Monetary Crisis. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 


No. XII. 5s. 

6. Religion and Society: Paley and Channing. 

7. Lord Grey on Reform. 

8. The Waverley Novels. 

9. Louis Napoleon at Home and Abroad. 

10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. XIII. 5s. 


Ghosts of the Old and New School. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric 
Age. 

The Troubadours, 

Hegel’s Philosophy of History. 

. Mr. Kingsley’s Poems. 


ake eo 


6. Mahomet. 
7. Charlatan Poetry: Martin Farquhar Tup- 


per. 
8. Comte’s Life and Philosophy. 
9. The State of Parties. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XIV. 6s. 


Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 

The Relations of France and England. 

The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in the 
British Museum. 

Woman. 

Russian Literature and Alexander Pushkin. 

The Great Rebellion: Mr. Sanford and Mr. 


Pre wir 


Mi Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
8. The Zouave and kindred Languages. 
9. Charles Dickens. 
10. Professional Religion. 
11. Note in answer to Colonel Mure. 
12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 





Forster. 


Contents of No. XV. 6s. 


{ 


| 


Crabbe. 

The Autobiography of Catherine II. 

The Results of Short Imprisonments. 

Virgil and his Modern Critics. 

= Miot de Melito and the French Revo- 
ution. 


Gums Se 


6. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 
7. The Religion of the Working Classes. 
8. Longfellow. 
9. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
10. Parliamentary Reform. 
11. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XVI. 6s. 


Sir E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Puilosopher, and 
Poet. 


Mommsen’s History of Rome. 

Social Innovators and R2formers. 

The Present State of Photography. 

Mill on Liberty. 

Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 


7. D’Aguesseau and French Jurisprudence. 
8. Peasant Life in Russia. 
9. The true Difficulties of the Italian Ques 
tion. 
10. Schleiermacher’s Life and Times. 
11. Present Aspects of Parliamentary Reform. 
12. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XVII. 6s. 


Glaciers and Glacier Theories. 
Peasant Life in Hungary. 

The People of the Arabian Nights. 
The Settlement of New England. 
Utopian Banquets. 

The Apostolic Age. 


sete 


ae 


7. John Milton. 

8. The Bertrams. 

9. Revelation; what it is not and what it is. 
10. Italy; its Prospects and Capacities, 

11. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XVIII. 6s. 


George Canning. 

The Teneriffe Astronomical Expedition. 
Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece. 
Royer-Collard. 

Tennyson’s Idylls. 

The Navy; its Want of Men. 





taiDhiitigl 


7. Tudor Legislation: Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Amos. 

8. The Poetry of the Old Testament. 

9. John Stuart Mill. 

10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 
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NO MORE MEDICINE 


For Debility, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, Habitual Constipation, Palpitation, 
Ind gestion (Dyspepsia), Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints. 





DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD. 


Certificate No. 36,418. In chronic Dyspepsia (Indigestion), Nervousness, Constipa- 
tion, Diarrhoea, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Coughs, Asthma, Debility, and incipient 
Consumption, we find it the safest remedy.— Dr. Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey ; 
Dr. Bright ; Dr. Shorland ; Dr. Campbell. 

It restores the faculty of digestion and nervous and muscular energy to the most en- 
feebled, as proved by testimonials from the many thousand well-known individuals whose 
health has been restored by this useful and economical diet, after all other means of cure 
had been tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned. We extract 
a few expressions of gratitude from invalids thus cured. Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, 
from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies : “I have derived considerable benefit 
from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food. Stuart de Decies.”—Cure No. 49,832 : “ Fifty 
years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomiting, have been removed by Du 
Barry’s excellent Food. Maria Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’—Cure No. 
52,087 : Field-Marshal the Duke of Pluskow, of a gastric inflammation of the stomach.— 
Cure No. 51,614 : Baron de Polentz, Prefect of Langenau, of many years’ horrible suffer- 
ings of the nerves and an obstinate constipation.—Cure No. 48,721: General Baron de 
Zaluskowsky, of many years’ fearful disorders of the digestive functions.—Cure No. 
47,121 ; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, acure of ex- 
treme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits,and nervous fancies.—Cure No. 
48,314: Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ dyspepsia, 
and all the horrors of nervous irritability.—Cure No. 18,216: Dr. Andrew Ure, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability.—Cure No. 34,210: Dr. Shorland, of dropsy and 
debility.—Cure No. 36,212: Captain Allan, of epileptic fits. — Cure No. 42,116: Major 
Edie, of enlargement of the liver, and total prostration of strength.—Cure No. 36,418: 
Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, spasms, and daily vomitings.—Cure No. 26,418: Dr. Harvey, 
of diarrhoea and debility.—Cure No. 39,618: Dr. Wurtzer, of consumption. —Cure No. 
32,880: William Hunt, Esq., Barrister, of paralysis.—Cure No. 46,270: Mr. James 
Roberts, timber- merchant, of Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of 
blood, liver derangement, partial deafness.—Cure No. 46,814: Mr. Samuel Laxton, Lei- 
cester, of two years’ diarrhcea.—Cure No. 54.812: Miss Virginia Zeguers, cured of con- 
sumption after her medical advisers had abandoned all hopes of recovery.—Cure No. 
180: ‘Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, from 
which I have suffered great misery, and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time. W. B. Reeves, 181, 
Fleet Street, London.”—No. 4208: “ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with 
cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had consulted the advice of many, 
have been effectually cured by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall be happy to 
answer any inquiries. Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.”—No. 32,836: 
“Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, and general 
debility, which rendered my life very miserable, has been radically removed by Du 
Barry’s health-restoring Food. Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.”—Cure 
No. 3906; “ Thirteen years’ cough, indigestion, and general debility, have been removed 
by Du Barry’s excellent Food. James Porter, Athol Street, Perth.”—Cure No. 54,816: 
from the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk: “In 
all cases of indigestion, and particularly when the liver is affected, I consider it the best 
of all remedies, James T. Campbell.” 

Similar Testimonials from many thousand other respectable parties, who can be referred 
to. Sold in canisters, 1lb., 2s. 9d.; 2lb., 4s. 6d.; 12lb., 22s.; 241b., 40s. Super-refined 
quality, 5!b., 22s.; 10lb., 33s. The 10lb., 12lb., and 24lb. canisters carriage free, on re- 
ceipt of Post-office order by Barry Du Barry and Co., 77 Regent Street, London: Fort- 
num, Mason, and Co., 182 Piccadilly, London, and all Grocers and Chemists. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Have proved beyond question that 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


POSSESSES EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH, RESTORING, 
AND BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 
For CHILDREN it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL 
HEAD OF HAIR;; while its introduction into the Nursery of Roya.ty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits, 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small); and double that size, 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion and Skin. 
This Royally patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, cooling, 
and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, 
and other Cutaneous Visitations, and renders the SKIN SOFT, CLEAR, and BLOOM- 
ING. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to Health and Longevity by the 
proper mastication of Food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in Improving and Beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure and fragrant. It 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient Decay, and polishes and pre- 
serves the Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like Whiteness. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


** Beware of Spurious Imitations ! !! 














BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New 
SERIES Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
a medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
chools, 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 
96 New Street, Birmingham; 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anv at 37GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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New Church History. 


——-~g-—-—— 





Just published, 
In Two Volumes 8vo, pp. 1193, price 21s., 


THE 


CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


BY THE 


REV. JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 





“The peculiar value of these two volumes lies in the fact that they present one con- 
secutive view of the whole range of the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from the earliest 


to the latest times. The Author brings to his task an abundance of solid sense—one of the 


main anchors of the historian ; a clear-seeing power of logic, which implies a decided power 
both of selection and rejection ; a style admirably suited to his theme,—clear, direct, and 
strong,—each sentence telling its own tale in such a manner as to prevent even the possi- 


bility of misconstruction; and an amount of historical integrity, suffused with a truly com- 
mendable spirit of charity for diverse creeds, which is not always to be found in one who 
writes of systems and institutions with which he is so deeply connected. The account of 
the Reformation is singularly well written. The various personages concerned in that grand 
period of our Church History are made to pass over the stage dressed in their peculiar attri- 
butes. Both the matter and the manner of this work will gain for it a wide popularity. As 
a contribution to Scottish Ecclesiastical History, it will occupy a prominent place, filling as 
it does a niche in our historical libraries which has never been properly filled until the pre- 
sent work made its appearance.”—Glasgow Citizen. 

“The Author exhibits wonderful research, undoubted fairness and integrity, and a most 
charitable spirit The history of the Church, for several generations, is to a great ex- 
tent the history of the nation; and while we see kings, statesmen, and divines pass in review 
before us, we feel that they are delineated with a pencil of light and of truth; and we rise 
from the perusal of these instructive pages impressed with the feeling that we have rarely 
read a work which embraces so many salient points of controversy and contention, and 
which is less leavened by party bias. We commend the work generally to our readers in 
the perfect confidence that therein they will find a connected body of facts regarding the 
Church of Scotland, and the people of Scotland, which are not to be got elsewhere, and 
which are deeply valuable, as the result of the research and analysis of an intelligent, truth- 
loving, and earnest man.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ This work will enjoy a wide popularity.””—Edinburgh Scotsman. 

“ A full, flowing, and interesting narrative.”—Spectator. 
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Art. —PLUTARCH’S LIVES: CLOUGH. 


Plutarch’s Lives. The Translation called Dryden’s, corrected from the 
Greek and revised by A. H. Clough. 5 vols. Sampson Low. 1859. 


SINcE first the growing accuracy of the classical historians of the 
nineteenth century began to “ give with Greek truth the good 
old Greek the lie,” the Lives of Plutarch may perhaps have lost 
something of popularity and general esteem. There is undeni- 
ably a wide distance between the unhesitating readiness to re- 
pose in every plausible statement of fact which characterised the 
classical studies of our less critical forefathers, and the dispas- 
sionately sceptical habit of mind into which the modern student 
of Greek and Roman history is trained by the example and in- 
fluence of the unwearied searchers after truth whose labours he 
has the opportunity of weighing. But Mr. Clough’s work of 
love for the old Cheronean biographer is not out of place. In 
reproducing the versions of Creech, Evelyn, Somers, Rycaut, 
and the other translators for Dryden’s edition, revised in accord- 
ance with his own excellent taste and scholarship, he has done 
good service to the cause of literature. Few, even among first- 
rate classical scholars, are given to reading Plutarch’s Lives in the 
language in which they were written, except for the purpose of 
verifying the exact meaning of a particular passage, or satisfy- 
ing their minds as to the alleged rhetorical crabbedness of the 
general style. It is all the more important that, as long as 
the Lives are read at all, they should be readable in the best 
possible form at second-hand. Without wishing to depreciate 
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the actual merits of the generally known translation by Lang- 
horne, we may certainly say that it is not the best possible. It 
is fluent, but dull; and destitute altogether of that idiomatic 
strength and closeness of language which sometimes enable the 
reader happily to forget that a translation is not an original. 
Mr. Clough has used a wise economy in republishing a corrected 
copy of the united labours of Dryden’s eminent coadjutors, in 
preference to undertaking an entirely new version in the more 
expansive but less solidly sculptured English of the nineteenth 
century. 

It needs no great boldness to assert that Plutarch’s Lives 
will continue to be widely read, however much they may be 
depreciated as a substantive historical authority. It may even 
be prophesied that their real greatness will preserve them from 
oblivion all the more securely, in proportion to the growth of a 
more thoroughly discriminating and scientific appreciation of 
their value. The terms of the epigram of Agathias, which is 
paraphrased by Dryden for a peroration to his life of Plutarch, 
are none the less applicable now than when it was written in 
the reign of Justinian : 

GAAa Teod Bidrovo mapadAndov Biov a\dov 
ovde od y av ypayais" ov yap Spotor exets. 


There is no parallel instance to him among writers of memoir 
or biography; no one who has concentrated in similar pictures 
the view taken of their own great men by those nations which 
up to his time had been the foremost of the world; no one who 
has modelled the heroic likeness in so many and so characteristic 
individual attitudes. The title to such an encomium is not dam- 
nified by the imputation, or even the proof, of inaccuracy as a 
narrator. It is possible that the Richard the Third of Shake- 
speare may not be a literally true portrait of the historical indi- 
vidual, nor the sequence and connection of the facts detailed in 
his dramas as belonging to the Wars of the Roses a faithful ren- 
dering of English history; yet if the personal and general in- 
exactitude of these representations were sedulously demonstrated 
twenty times over, they would be none the less vivid and none 
the less immortal. The best measure of their greatness is the 
power needed to destroy them. The same may be said of those 
fictions by Defoe which counterfeit fact most truly, and of Plut- 
arch’s Lives. Such works bear a peculiar stamp on their face 
which has never been forged succéssfully, and which no lapse of 
time can obliterate. Plutarch’s Lives may not be what they 
have been taken for—a thoroughly reliable source of history ; 
and whenever this failure arises from mis-statement, and not 
from omission, they are not strictly what they profess to be— 
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lives. But they will continue to represent, as they have repre- 
sented for so many centuries already, the types of Greek and 
Roman character as understood by a careful, learned, imagina- 
tive, and philosophic surveyor of the time of Trajan. However 
widely the conclusions of modern inquiry may deviate from the 
received beliefs of simpler generations in modifying or contra- 
dicting particular impressions derived from Plutarch, they can- 
not neutralise or destroy the fact, that the idealised ancient Ro- 
man and Grecian of at least the three last centuries has grown 
into shape more through Plutarch’s teaching than through the 
lessons of any other single authority, if not of all other authori- 
ties put together. True portrait or not, that ideal image has 
undoubtedly had a peculiar and not inconsiderable influence on 
European history; and that influence is exactly what no impu- 
tation on the accuracy of the portrait can wash away. The in- 
dividual citizen of the commonwealths of Greece or Rome may 
have been more like the ordinary bourgeois of modern Europe, 
or even more like the modern Greek or Roman, than our fore- 
fathers thought. We may learn from Grote or Merivale to 
view the particular actions and the general springs of action of 
leading statesmen in Rome or Athens by a different light, re- 
flected upon the single figures through a more modern and real- 
istic conception of the multitude behind them. We may form a 
new idea of some characters among the individual leaders. But 
the fact remains, that to Plutarch’s Lives we still look for the 
general distinguishing outline of personal story and character 
which has made the great men whom he deals with famous 
among our fathers and ourselves, through a series reaching down 
from the half-mythical times of Theseus to the civilised and 
tragic epoch of Julius Cesar and Mark Antony. “One of 
Plutarch’s heroes” is still, and will long remain, a proverbial 


_ expression in most of the languages of Europe, in one shape or 


other. 

The wide influence which these Lives have had in creating 
and maintaining modern respect for the heroes of antiquity is not 
direct only. For all readers of English literature, and for Eng- 
lishmen especially, Plutarch is enshrined for ever in the royal 
dress put upon him by Shakespeare. Every body knows, or is 
likely to know, as a matter of fact, that Plutarch was Shake- 
speare’s main authority in his greatest classical dramas, Corio- 
lanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and Cleopatra. North’s trans- 
lation of the French version of Plutarch’s Lives by Amyot, pub- 
lished as a new book in Elizabeth’s reign, has a peculiar value 
attached to it as having been the version accessible to Shake- 
speare, which the greater closeness, force, or accuracy of later 
translations into English at first hand can never take away. Under 
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the doubt, which in common with many we must acknowledge, 
how much in Timon of Athens is the genuine work of Shake- 
speare, it is superfluous to refer to the contents of that drama 
critically as accumulating proofs of the obligations to Plutarch 
under which our greatest poet lies. Yet even with this doubt 
the identity (in all but one word) of North's translation of the 
two epitaphs quoted in the life of Mark Antony as by Calli- 
machus and Timon himself with the four lines engraved upon 
Timon’s tomb in the English drama gives a singular reality to 
the feeling that in reading North we are studying Timon’s cha- 
racter through the same medium with Shakespeare. But when 
we come to the Roman tragedies, the debt of the English dra- 
matist to the Greek biographer is at once far deeper in kind, 
and far more undeniable in its manifestation. However gene- 
rally admitted this may be as a fact, it is probable that only a 
small proportion of Shakespeare’s readers are aware of the de- 
gree to which it is true. It is really curious to place the Corio- 
Janus of North’s Plutarch and of Shakespeare side by side. In- 
cident upon incident, personage after personage, and in some 
places, we may say, line after line and word upon word, are 
adopted without hesitation or scruple as to their appropriate- 
ness and truth. After passing through the crucible of Shake- 
speare’s genius, they come out from their fusion into a dramatic 
and continuous form so little intrinsically altered, as still indivi- 
dually to recall the particular spot in the mine from which each 
of them has been taken. The very blunders of the Englishman’s 
little learning are so many flowers plucked out of the Greek 
writer’s cornucopia of allusiveness, and planted in the wrong 
places. When the Lartius of Shakespeare praises Coriolanus 
as a soldier,— 


“even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes,”— 


the anachronism which every schoolboy pounces upon, of quot- 
ing the unborn Cato as an authority on military matters at the 
date of the Volscian wars, springs simply from a misconstruction 
of the words in Plutarch’s biography. The critical observation 
upon Cato’s idea of a soldier, which Plutarch makes in his own 
person and from his own point of view, has been unfortunately 
put into the mouth of Titus Lartius. Some similar carelessness 
of adaptation may perhaps be responsible for Hector’s cele- 
brated reference to Aristotle’s philosophy in Troilus and Cres- 
sida. Lut if the one or two slips of Shakespeare are due to an 
unhesitating following of his classical authority, so are many of 
the beauties. The details of the honours paid on the field of 
battle by the Roman army to the taker of Corioli, the touches 
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of the personal character of Caius Marcius in the receipt of 
those honours, and in his subsequent candidateship at Rome, the 
several incidents of his hereditary titles to popular esteem and 

ratitude, and the nature of the political stumbling-block over 
which he fell, are carefully gathered up in a handful out of 
which not one has dropped, sorted, and reproduced in the scenes 
of Shakespeare. In the wonderfully heroic representation of the 
visit of the banished Coriolanus to his great enemy, Aufidius, 
in his house at Antium, the speech of the exile is taken from 
North’s version of Plutarch’s words with a singularly literal 
closeness. The grammatical construction of the sentences is 
merely altered so far as was needed to make them fall in with a 
metrical arrangement. Every thought, every salient phrase and 
word, are transcribed and set in their places by the simplest 
process. And from the beginning of the action of Coriolanus 
to its final catastrophe, it may be said that, beyond the lighter 
parts of Menenius (for whose portrait as a humorous patrician 
the notorious fable of the Belly and the Members gave the cue), 
and the purely Shakespearian representation of the many-headed 
plebeian multitude of Rome, there is but little of either plot, in- 
cident, or individual character, for which Shakespeare’s audience 
are not directly or indirectly indebted to Plutarch. 

As much may be said, and with equal truth, of the noble 
trilogy—for in the sense of the old Greek drama a trilogy it is 
—in which the first climax of Nemesis mounts to the death of 
Cesar, the next to that of Brutus, while the last culminates in 
the end of Antony. Wecan only tire our imaginations in guess- 
ing at the rapidity with which the intuition of genius may have 
enabled the English dramatist to seize at a glance the exquisite 
completeness of the portraiture of character, and of fate as de- 
pendent upon character, which lay open before him in the lines 
of the Chezronean biographer. But the more closely we look 
into Plutarch as the main authority of Shakespeare in matters 
of Latin learning, the more highly shall we be obliged to esti- 
mate the care and labour bestowed by our greatest poet on 
picking out the separate touches of high thought, honourable 
action, majesty of circumstance and behaviour, for use in the 
composition of his own tragic pictures of the sharpest civil wars 
that ever racked the ancient mistress of the world. It is in no 
sense a detraction from the creative originality of such a magi- 
cian as Shakespeare, to say that he placed an instinctive faith 
in the reality and fitness of all this authority gave him as mate- 
rials for his own structure, and that in this faith he refused to 
walk within Plutarch’s circle by any other light than Plutarch’s 
own. It is scarcely requisite to place him by the side of other 
adapters from the same store, to show that to bring out the true 
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force and brilliancy of that light in a dramatic form, the highest, 
and not the second or third, rate of genius and imaginative power 
were required. In proportion as later classical playwrights have 
strayed from their ancient guide, they have lost alike in effec- 
tiveness and truth; while the greatest tragic composer is always 
the most faithful and close follower of the instructor he so intui- 
tively chose. For every revel of Antony, every sentiment of 
Brutus, every touch of the divinely extravagant grandeur of 
Julius Cxsar; for each line in the portraits of the politic Oc- 
tavius and the subtle-passionate royal “serpent of old Nile;” 
for the music in the air on the night before Antony’s last bat- 
tle, which was held to betoken his desertion by his patron-god 
Bacchus, or Heracles;' and for the last words of the dying 
Charmian,—there is authority in Plutarch. To estimate the 
value of the lifelike reality which the judicious blending of such 
materials has infused into Shakespeare’s representation of the 
Julian era, we should not only weigh it by the side of similar 
attempts by other English writers, but contrast it with the so- 
lemn coldness, the thin thread of human interest, and the artificial 
atmosphere, which mark the classical che/s-d’wuvre of the French 
dramatists. ‘Their reverence for the dignity of the unities was 
in no point more hurtful than in this, that it forbad them, how- 
ever much they might be inclined, to make any but the most 
meagre use of the varieties of action, scene, and changing cir- 
cumstances, which, in the practice of our drama, legitimately 
and necessarily go to fill out the embodied imagination of a his- 
torical hero. | 

There are others among the Elizabethan constellation of 
dramatists who are indebted to Plutarch for leading hints of 
plot and character, if they have not followed him so closely. 
‘The idea and the scene of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Humorous 
Lieutenant are taken from his vast repertory. The historical 
legend, how the physicians of Antigonus turned his bravest 
soldier into a coward, by curing him of a disease that had kept 
him careless of his miserable lite, is to be found in the preface 
to the biography of Pelopidas. But if all the Lives of Plutarch 
had been lost except those which have supplied the material for 
some of the noblest dramas of Shakespeare, the literary debt of 
England to the writer who was Shakespeare’s purveyor would 
still have been large indeed. 

Plutarch himself takes care to tell his readers, on more than 
one occasion, that he is not compiling history, but writing 
“ Lives.” He expressly disclaims any intention of competing 
in the narrative of remarkable transactions with professed his- 
torians like Thucydides or others. His anecdotes are chosen 
and arranged with the view of illustrating the character and 
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fortune of individuals, not of delineating the national and secular 
progress of Greece and Rome. Those actions of his heroes which 
have formed the staple of any permanent and well-known his- 
torical record, even if they bear especially upon the temper and 
personal qualities of the subject of his biography, are only cited 
or briefly run over for the sake of avoiding the imputation of 
absolute negligence. “ Such things as are not commonly known, 
and lie scattered here and there in other men’s writings, or are 
found amongst the old monuments and archives,” are those 
which Plutarch professedly aims to bring together; “ not col- 
lecting mere useless pieces of learning, but adducing what may 
make the disposition and habit of mind” of his hero understood. 
It is not (he says again, when justifying his method of epitom- 
ising the wonderful story of so great a king as Alexander the 
Great) always the most glorious exploits that “ furnish us with 
the clearest discoveries of virtue or vice in men; sometimes ¢ 

matter of less moment, an expression or a jest, informs us better 
of their characters and inclinations, than the most famous sieges, 
the greatest armaments, or the bloodiest battles whatsoever. 
Therefore as portrait-painters are more exact in the lines and 
features of the face, in which the character is seen, than in the 
other parts of the body, so I must be allowed to give my more 
particular attention to the marks and indications of the souls of 
men; and while I endeavour by these to portray their lives, may 
be free to leave more weighty matters and great battles to be 
treated of by others.” Remembering that Plutarch wrote in 
this spirit, and that he wrote at such a distance of time from 
most of his heroes as left him with few means of sifting the truth 
out of detached statements and varying records which are not 
equally enjoyed by his own critics in modern times, we may 
assume, without scruple and without wonder, that many of his 
touches of personal anecdote are taken upon trust and on easy 
terms. The requisition of a certain and cogent proof of the au- 
thenticity and accuracy of his documents, wherever such proof is 
possible, may be fairly demanded at the hands of a historian. But 
the difference of aim, involving a different method of treatment, 
allows a different kind, if not degree, of strictness in inquiry. It 
may be taken for granted, that among the multitudinous anec- 
dotes concerning remarkable individuals which swarm into unli- 
censed circulation in their own age, a large proportion have un- 
doubtedly no foundation in fact whatever. Yet among that num- 
ber of unfounded falsehoods the greater part would be found to 
have engendered themselves, so to speak, out of their own obvious, 
inherent, and characteristic probability. An ingenious, satirical, 
or even a purely mischievous, gossiper takes little pleasure in 
launching an invention which its ineptitude will instantly con- 
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vict of untruth. The -success of a personal canard depends on 
its personal aptness, from the first moment of its being set afloat ; 
and this dependence is more absolute in proportion to the gene- 
ral notoriety of the personage to whom it endeavours to attach 
itself. Not being actually and demonstrably true, it must do 
its utmost to be undeniably ben trovato. The Great Duke of 
our own days bore the brunt of many baseless anecdotes; but 
they were all “in a tale” with acknowledged facts and with the 
received theory of his character. And when once a familiar 
name has vanished from outer life into the realm of history, the 
tendency of successive generations of anecdote-mongers is (for- 
tunately) not to add to the existing heap of collected figments 
which may at first tend to smother the facts actually belonging 
to that name, but by a gradual and unconscious, yet not undiscri- 
minating process of elimination, to sift out the most trivial and 
inept among them. An anecdote illustrative of any man’s cha- 
racter which survives his decease a hundred years must almost 
inevitably either be true, or possess such verisimilitude as will 
cause it to fit in exactly with some acknowledged portion of his 
genuine nature. If it does not belong to the one or the other 
class, it will be riddled out into oblivion as an inappropriate 
platitude and superfluity. Few of the anecdotes repeated by 
Plutarch deserved to be classed under this third category. 

Since the Lives are beyond all doubt or comparison those 
of Plutarch’s works which have exercised the widest and most 
enduring influence on the thoughts of men, it may be more 
pertinent and more interesting to draw from this source, alone 
some illustrations of his philosophical and religious tendencies, 
even if the idea conveyed in them be less formal and complete 
than if we took his interpretation of his own views from his 
autobiographical or more purely speculative writings. But in 
considering the moral standing-point from which Plutarch looked 
upon the great problems of the world, it is necessary to analyse 
his circumstances as well as his character, and to bear in mind 
that he was at once, so to speak, a Greek and a Roman. Born 
in the little but famous Beeotian city of Cheronea, familiar from 
his childhood with the great lion which commemorated the 
sacred Theban band that fell in defending the independence of 
Greece against Philip of Macedon, bred within the limits of the 
mysterious influences of traditionally sacred oracles at Delphi, 
and the still nearer cave of the deified hero Trophonius at Le- 
badea,— Plutarch was by early association as well as by nature 
of a homely, reverent, patriotic, conservative turn, and of a 
concentrative imagination. The same feeling which in his old 
age kept him a constant resident in his small and secluded birth- 
place, “ lest it should become still smaller by the loss of one citi- 
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zen,” ran through his philosophy as well as his practice. Yet 
the narrow and localising tendencies of the old Hellenic spirit 
of worship and citizenhood were counterbalanced in his case by 
his education in the schools of Athens under Ammonius, his 
journeys to Egypt and Rome, and his acquaintance with the 
history, law, and generally tolerant and cosmopolitan religious 
code of the Roman empire. In the time of Trajan it was im- 
possible for any educated and earnest Greek subject of the 
imperial city (setting aside any special philosophical training he 
might have received) to feel entirely content with the old Greek 
fables of individual and separate personification of the powers of 
nature, as either literally true, or as more than temporary and 
partial symbols of some more comprehensive principle of being. 
And the very fact that the oracles had ceased to be given as of 
old from their time-honoured shrines was more likely to strike 
with earnest curiosity and speculative zeal a true Greek who 
had been born almost within the sacred precincts of Delphic 
tradition, than a Roman whose creed was that of the state, and 
whose average habit of mind was a combination of indifferent 
credulity and contemptuous scepticism. It does not appear on 
the face of any of Plutarch’s remaining writings, that he had 
any personal knowledge of the rise of that religion which Paul 
preached at Athens and at Rome. It is not perhaps very pro- 
bable that he should have either adverted to, or considered with 
any especial regard, that which Tacitus glanced at as a weak 
and dying invention of the Jews. With abundant local tradi- 
tions of his own to stand by, the material cravings of his reli- 
gious appetite had food enough supplied for rumination and 
digestion at home, without leading him to inquire into the story 
of a foreign miraculous revelation, of which he could not at first 
sight have appreciated the authority. Every modification of 
his belief, induced by a philosophical habit of reasoning, simply 
brought him nearer to that unmixed phase of natural religion 
which may perhaps have been typified in the altar to the Un- 
known God, which Paul saw in the metropolis of Greck culture. 
It is clear from the passage in the Life of Dion, where Dion is 
represented as exhorting the younger Dionysius to study philo- 
sophy, that Plutarch believed in the “ Divine and glorious 
Model of Being, out of whose control the general confusion is 
changed into the beautiful order of the Universe,” and after 
whose likeness it behoved all men to fashion their lives. But 
we must at the same time infer from the facts of his life, that so 
conscientiously consistent a man as Plutarch had an honest belief 
in the existence of Apollo as one of the partial manifestations 
of this divine exemplar, or he would not have undertaken and 
filled for many years the office of Apollo’s priesthood. Again, we 
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cannot suppose that the many instances of omens, prodigies, and 
presages related in the Lives are set down by the biographer 
either as absolute fact or as unmitigated fiction. Plutarch be- 
lieved in the substantive existence of the directing demon of 
Socrates, and similar invisible monitors. But he was by no 
means slavishly prone to accept as authentic any theory of fre- 
quent visible interference or admonition by a special providence 
upon ordinary occasions, even in the case of the greatest of men. 
He stigmatises with equal earnestness the excess of disregard for 
omens at one time shown by Alexander, and the superstitious 
fears into which he fell towards the end of his career, when “if 
the least unusual or extraordinary thing happened, he thought 
it a prodigy or a presage, and his court was thronged with di- 
viners and priests, whose business was to sacrifice and purify and 
foretell the future.” So miserable a thing (Plutarch holds) is 
incredulity and contempt of divine power on the one hand, “and 
so miserable also superstition on the other, which, like water, 
where the level has been lowered, flowing in and never stopping, 
fills the mind with slavish fears and follies.” Yet in recounting 
the extraordinary and narrow escape of Timoleon from pre- 
meditated assassination, through the sudden vengeance for an 
old blood-feud taken by a stranger in the crowd on one of the 
two conspirators at the moment when they were going to stab 
Limoleon during a public sacrifice, he is ready enough to ac~ 
knowledge the special and providential ordering, under which 
matters fall out at once unexpectedly and opportunely, by the 
inexplicable and uncontrollable “dexterity of fortune.” Con- 
ceiving, as we learn from another passage that Plutarch did, 
that “* God governs the world not by irresistible force, but per- 
suasive argument and reason, controlling it into compliance with 
his eternal purposes,” he is glad to point out on this occasion 
how by the guidance of fortune, “ uniting every scattered inci- 
dent and loose particular and remote action, and interweaving 
them together to serve her purposes,” the private avenger of his 
father’s blood was enabled to “lend the use of his just resent- 
ment to the tutelar genius that seemed to be protecting Timo- 
leon:” 7@ dudrdrrovte Saiwovs tov Tiporéovta wdbos éxpnoe 
Sixatov. The curious omens set down as marking the siege of 
| Cyzicus in the wars of Mithridates, the fatal auguries disre- 
| garded by Crassus in his Parthian campaign, and those which 

terrified the city of Rome just before the outburst of the civil 

strife of Marius and Sylla, are all-narrated with the good faith 

of a mind which on principle believed in the general occurrence 

and significance of such signs, combined with a certain reserva- 

tion of judgment as to the infallibility of the evidence in each 

particular case. The stories had come down to Plutarch on 
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sufficient authority, and therefore, as they were pertinent to his 
subject, he repeated them. Whether they were specifically true 
or not, they were simply instances of a kind of divine inter- 
vention, in the exercise of which upon good occasion he firmly 
believed. His feeling was very distinct from the half cynical 
acquiescence in the virtue of augury indicated in the phrase— 
post fortunam credidimus—with which Tacitus refers to the 
oracular promises of future greatness for the Flavian family. 
When it was once granted that supernatural interference and 
admonition were within the power of the great Model of Being 
to adopt for sufficient reason, it followed easily that the balance 
of probabilities in each case depended on the justification of 
the use of extraordinary means by a sufficiently important end. 
When Camillus invited the tutelar goddess of Veii to change 
her abode to Rome, her statue is said to have answered in a low 
voice that she was ready to go. A similar portent was narrated 
of the image of Female Fortune set up by the Roman women 
after the retreat of the Volscian army under Coriolanus. In 
commenting on these and other legends as demanding “ our 
belief for what seems pretty nearly an impossibility,” Plutarch 
is sincerely anxious to weigh the opposing difficulties in a re- 
verent but impartial manner, Convinced as he was that (hu- 
manly speaking) no articulate voice or coherent language could 
proceed from an inanimate body provided with no mechanical 
organism, he yet felt himself obliged, by the concurrence of 
numerous and credible historical witnesses, to conclude that 
some phenomenon had actually occurred which required a su- 
pernatural explanation. The wonderful fortune of the city of 
Rome seemed to him to justify any possible portent whatever, 
inasmuch as that city could never have risen from nothing to 
its imperial estate without many signal manifestations of the 
divine presence and codperation. Whether such a sign were 
manifested by an impression affecting the imagination, and then 
“carrying away the judgment so as to believe it to be a sensa- 
tion,” or whether the divine power, “ which admits no manner 
of comparison with ours, either in its nature or its action, the 
mode or the strength of its operations,” might not at pleasure 
violate the material rules of nature, was a question which Plut- 
arch was obliged, after stating it, to leave much where he found 
it. It is due-to him to say, that the depth and the sincerity of 
his reverence for that power which he recognised as guiding the 
world, was unaffected by whichever answer was given to this 
problem. His various references to the great master of early 
physical science in Greece, Anaxagoras, show how entirely he 
felt that a physical explanation of extraordinary phenomena by 
no means lessened the idea of divine power, or trittered away 
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its agency “ into the operation of irrational causes and senseless 
forces acting by necessity.” A curious illustration of his views 
on this point is to be found in his story of the one-horned ram 
which was bred upon the estate of Pericles. Lampon the di- 
viner, seeing the horn grow strong and solid out of the middle 
of the forehead, interpreted it as a sign of fate that the party of 
Pericles would carry away the government of the state from 
the opposing interest. Anaxagoras cleft the skull in two, and 
discovered some natural explanation of the curiosity in the 
malformation of the brain. The political fortune of Pericles 
justified afterwards the augury of the diviner, as the scientific 
inspection proved the sagacity of the natural philosopher. Plut- 
arch holds that they were both equally in the right, and that 
while the one justly detected the immediate cause by which the 
event was produced, the other as justly inferred the end for 
which it was designed. He sees no reason why the explicability 
of a singular, and at first sight prodigious, phenomenon by some 
recognised principle of natural sequence should interfere with 
its being at the same time an expressly significant and intelli- 
gible manifestation of divine will. He instances with great 
naiveté various signals of human invention—beacons, shadows on 
sundials, and so forth—as proofs that phenomena may at once 
have natural and explicable causes, and through those causes 
be a sign of something beyond. But here and every where he 
keeps to his rule, that unless there is a dignus vindice nodus, 
the interference of a god by either moral or physical agency is 
not hastily to be assumed. He will in no way consent to de- 
stroy or modify human freedom of will and thought by divine 
inspiration, except upon good occasion. In analysing the doc- 
trines of the Homeric poems, he points out how wisely the 
ordinary, probable, and habitual conclusions that common reason 
leads to, are there ascribed to the direct agency of the human 
mind alone; while “where the act is something out of the way 
and extraordinary, and seems in a manner to demand some im- 
pulse of divine possession and sudden inspiration to account for 
it,” Homer introduces divine agency, “not to destroy, but to 
prompt the human will; not to create in us another agency, 
but offering images to stimulate our own.” We cannot sup- 
pose, he says, that the divine beings literally direct our hands 
and our feet this way or that, to do what is right; they act 
upon the “practical and elective element of our nature, by 
certain initial occasions, by images presented to the imagina- 
tion, and thoughts suggested to the mind, such either as to 
excite it to, or avert and withhold it from, any particular course.” 
In other words, there may be a special grace at times preventing 
us, to put into our minds good desires and lofty conceptions. 
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We quote this, not as an irrefragable criticism in confirmation of 
the artistic truth of Homer’s conceptions of the gods of Olympus, 
but as an indication of the union of strong religious feeling and 
broad philosophic thought which characterised the speculations 
of Plutarch. He was as anxious to show the consistency of his 
own doctrines upon the management of the universe with the 
tone of the pictures given by the father of Greek poetry of the 
relations between gods and men in the heroic age, as some 
among our most acute geologists have been to keep their theo- 
ries of secular change and development in exact parallel with 
the six days of the Mosaic account of the creation. Plutarch’s 
belief in the duty and efficacy of faith is always prominently 
brought forward. Knowledge of divine things is for the most 
part (he says somewhere) lost to us by incredulity. But it 
must be a reasonable faith. His comparison of the characters 
and the fortunes of Crassus and Nicias is marked with a judicial 
anxiety to arrive impartially at the truth of the matter. After 
remarking that Crassus was such a blunderer as to leave fate no 
room to favour him personally, and that the only real ground 
for surprise in his case was, that his imbecility should have over- 
balanced the wonted good fortune of Rome, he notes the differ- 
ence of their characters in regard of the arts of divination, which 
Nicias scrupulously observed, and Crassus held in open contempt. 
As both equally perished, he allows that it is difficult to see what 
inference to draw. But his usual leaning to the side of decent 
faith in standard authorities makes him indicate the direction in 
which he would rather err. The fault of over-caution, he says, 
supported by old and general opinion, better deserves forgive- 
ness than that of self-willed and lawless transgression. 

The modern discovery that Plutarch’s Lives are not to be 
taken as instances of literal truth in biography, and that the 
ancients were after all, as has been prettily said, not mere em- 
bodied sentiments engaged in acting copy-slip maxims for the 
benefit of posterity, but real men and women very much like 
ourselves, may be used to depreciate unduly the value in which 
his great portrait-gallery of Greek and Roman worthies was 
formerly held. In attempting to lay down the general basis 
of the point of view from which Plutarch thought and wrote, 
we have wished to show the stability of the pedestal on which 
his fame really rests. It should be remembered that his bio- 
graphies are all conceived and written, as may be said, for a 
moral, One particular spirit underlies them all, colouring, some- 
times perhaps too strongly, the author’s estimate of characters, 
and always influencing the selection of anecdote and detail. All 
of them are busied with the story of men of whom the characters, 
actions, or fortunes were to Plutarch’s eyes visibly “ not with- 
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out the special help of the gods.” Among all the varieties of 
circumstance and nature which they embrace, this is the one 
distinctive mark common to them all. However detestable a 
professed moral may be in a modern work of fiction, it is not so 
in such a philosophical narrative as that of Plutarch; and the 
fact, that a carefully composed set of statuesque groups should 
have been ever taken as any thing like a prosaic representation 
of the ordinary current of life in Greece or Rome, proves suffi- 
ciently that the moral has not here been officiously obtrusive. 
The method and degree in which characters and fortunes, when 
viewed in such a light and from such a point of view as Plut- 
arch’s, act reciprocally on each other, were never more skilfully 
portrayed, or more earnestly aimed after as the main object of 
a picture. An obvious congruity and coherency of the two are 
the chief delight of the conscientious and reverent Greek bio- 
grapher; and any want of consistency in the one, creating a 
reaction in the other, is to him a pure cause of personal dis- 
satisfaction. The single instances of rashness which resulted 
in the unnecessary death of two of his favourite commanders, 
Pelopidas and Marcellus, instead of being welcomed by him, as 
they might have been by modern cynicism, as excellent pointers 
of a moral or ornaments of a tale, are to Plutarch painful sources 
of a distasteful regret, that the end of two such men should not 
have appropriately crowned the whole of their lives. “ I cannot. 
commend,” says he, “ the death of either of these great men; the 
suddenness and strangeness of their ends give me a feeling rather 
of pain and distress.” A corresponding sentiment of satisfaction 
in the recognition of fortune following character is perceptible in 
his comparison of Lucullus and Cimon. He feels it hard to strike 
an even balance between them as men, inasmuch as “ supernatu- 
ral favour also appears to have attended both of them, directing 
the one what to do, the other what to avoid; and thus they have 
both of them, so to say, the vote of the gods to declare them noble 
and divine characters.” The context shows plainly enough that 
the expression “the favour of the gods” is, in Plutarch’s language, 
by no means simply equivalent either to absolute good fortune, 
unvarying success, or continuous rectitude of judgment. Each 
of these great men failed and succeeded by turns. The one led 
an intemperate youth, the other a luxurious age. Each of them 
was a “soldier of excellent conduct,” and led his army to glo- 
rious and fruitful victories; but each, ‘‘ aiming to destroy great 
kingdoms and subdue all Asia, failed in his enterprise.” The 
Roman, great general as he was, was so unpopular among his 
troops as to be deserted by them in a body; the Greek, though 
a successful statesman, could not always “ please the vulgar” of 
Athens so well as to escape a sentence of ten years’ banishment. 
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But after their unequal fortunes they both died, as Plutarch 
thinks, most happily and opportunely: the one just before the 
sweeping of a flood of civil troubles over the distracted Roman 
commonwealth; the other at the moment when his country, in 
the height of its power and freedom, was honourably recognis- 
ing his greatest victory. And it appears to be this timely ter- 
mination of their stories, this instance of being taken away from 
the evil to come, that most pleases Plutarch as a sign of the 
divine favour which crowned their not inconsiderable works on 
earth by a not unsatisfactory end. 

Where Plutarch wishes to tell a great story effectively and 
pathetically, there are few writers to be named who can surpass 
him in that effect and pathos which arise from a completeness of 
imagination, a skilful arrangement of materials, and a knowledge 
of the true chords of human sympathy which are to be touched. 
We might pick out, as one instance among many, the narrative 
of Pompey’s fall. The single weakness of Pompey’s character, 
which made him fight his last battle upon the plain of Pharsalia 
against his own better judgment, in compliance with the im- 
patience of his injudicious friends, is pointed at as adequately 
commented on by the issue of the contest. The spectacle 
which Pompey’s camp, set out as for the banquet in honour 
of an assured victory, presented to Cesar’s grim veterans after 
the rout of Pompey’s army, is significantly sketched out as an 
illustration of the fated folly and vanity of the men who had 
boasted themselves before putting on their harness as though 
they were putting it off. But from the moment when the ad- 
ventitious greatness of station is stripped off the fallen hero, the 
critical tone of the biographer turns into one of solemn, grave 
compassion. We see the man who had in the name of Rome 
conquered Mithridates and the pirates, and who had been the 
foremost figure of the world until the greater star of Cesar rose, 
leaving the slain and the wounded and the wreck of his fortunes 
behind him,—dismounting and walking on softly afoot with a 
few friends as his sole retinue,—taken up altogether, says Plut- 
arch, with such thoughts as would naturally possess a man who 
for thirty-four years had been accustomed to victory, and was 
then at iast in his old age learning the meaning of defeat and 
flight for the first time. There is a clear sorrowful picturesque- 
ness in the whole tale of Pompey’s embarkation on board the 
Roman merchant vessel that chanced to be lying off the mouth 
of the valley of Tempe, his meeting his young noble wife Cor- 
nelia at Mitylene, and his sail down the coasts of Asia Minor to 
Cyprus, gathering as he went scattered remnants of his party, 
and debating on the best chances of retrieving those fortunes 
which were not destined to be retrieved. There, either, thinks 
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Plutarch, from apprehension of the treatment his wife might re- 
ceive among the Parthians, or from the prompting “of some supe- 
rior power,” he again acted against his own judgment, and sailed 
for the fatal shores of Egypt. It is impossible not to sympathise 
in reading with the feeling of the biographer, that “it was indeed 
a miserable thing that the fate of the great Pompey” should lie 
in the hands of the king’s eunuch, rhetoric-master, and cham- 
berlain. We are told, with a quiet and impressive simplicity of 
style befitting the last scene of a tragedy, how the great Roman 
was murdered as he was stepping from the boat on the flat sandy 
shore of the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. When Pompey felt 
the treacherous stab from behind, and saw the other swords 
drawn round him, he felt, with that instinctive readiness of dig- 
nity which we cannot but believe to have been characteristic of 
ancient Rome (however unlike to the ordinary demeanour of 
modern men and women under ordinary circumstances), that all 
that was left was to die as became a Roman conqueror. So, 
“taking up his gown with both his hands, he drew it over his 
face, and neither saying nor doing any thing unworthy of him- 
self, only groaning a little, endured the wounds they gave him, 
and so ended his life in the fifty-ninth year of his age, the very 
next day after the day of his birth.” It is clear that Plutarch 
takes peculiar pleasure in reciting the details of the pious offices 
paid with scanty means to Pompey’s corpse upon the shore by 
his old freedman Philip, and the appropriate vengeance taken 
by fate upon one after another of the miserable assassins. The 
eunuch and the chamberiain were put to death by Cesar; the 
weak young king Ptolemy, in whose name the murder was com- 
mitted, after being overthrown in battle upon the banks of the 
Nile, fled away, and was never heard of more. The politic 
Greek rhetoric-master, who had counselled the base deed as the 
best method of getting rid of Cesar’s rival, fled from justice, 
and lived “a vagabond in banishment, wandering up and down, 
despised and hated of all men,” until, after Cxsar’s end, he fell 
into the hands of Brutus, who put him to death with every kind 
of ignominy. Then, and not till then, when his pen has written 
down the execution of their several penalties upon Pompey’s 
murderers, does Plutarch wind up his story with the restitution 
of the great Roman’s ashes to his wife, for honourable sepulture 
among the urns of his country-house, in sight of Rome. There 
are fine pictures and noble thoughts, however pedantically spun 
out, in Lucan’s Pharsalian epic ; but the real grandeur and sim- 
plicity of epic conception is as much more visible in Plutarch’s 
mode of telling the tale than in Lucan’s, as it is in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the Court of King Arthur than in Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s poem. 
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Besides the fifty completed individual likenesses, and the 
thousands of other episodical sketches of character and story, 
preserved in Plutarch’s volumes, and so largely interwoven by 
all the earlier popular authorities of our own childhood with 
the historical thread of the annals of Greece and Rome,— 
there is retailed in the Lives an infinite variety of the detail 
of ancient customs here and there, such as are familiar to 
all classical students, without their knowing from what source 
their information has been derived. Any body who will take 
the well-repaid trouble of reading his Plutarch through again 
in later life, will feel surprised at the recognition of so many 
old friends in the shape of manners and customs, and at the full- 
ness of those accessory illustrations which give so substantial 
a reality to the great idealised picture of the Greek and Roman 
world which Plutarch drew. The same facts are undoubtedly 
often to be found elsewhere, in the authorities from which Plut- 
arch’s own knowledge is confessedly taken, as well as in other 
authors whom he is not proved to have studied. But it may be 
doubted whether they have ever been told with superior or 
equal clearness, and whether their familiarity to modern ears 
does not spring more generally from the often-translated and 
widely-read Lives of Plutarch than from the pages of writers 
who have been mainly studied in the original tongue. It may 
sound paradoxical to assert, that the intrinsic worth of Plutarch 
is more thoroughly appreciated among us because we know him 
only in translations; but it is unquestionably true. Not only 
would his name never have become such a household world 
through modern Europe, had it been the supposed duty of all 
classical students to struggle with his style before they could 
arrive at his meaning, but the breadth of familiarity, the power 
of taking him in all at once, which is now within the reach of 
every clear-headed Wnglish reader, could have been then attained 
by very few among the narrower circle of those who would in 
that case have read him. It is as necessary to read a contem- 
porary historian in his own words as if be were a poet; but 
Plutarch is neither a historian nor a writer on contemporary 
things. He views his antique heroes entirely from without, and 
places them as regularly upon one broad plateau apart from his 
own every-day world of Trajan’s era, as does Mr. Watts in his 
great allegorical fresco, ‘The Progress of Legislation.” There is 
an obvious and irreconcilable anachronism in bringing together 
Moses and Confucius, and the three English Barons from Run- 
nymede, and Theodora and Justinian, in a place which is neither 
earth nor heaven, but something between them. From Romulus 
and Theseus to Philopemen and Flamininus, there is the same 
—not identity of l@el, but—easy gradation of a receding slope, 
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and the same distinctive separation from the costume of ordinary 
life and thought, observable in Plutarch’s Lives when read as a 
whole. The material defect or improbability is cured in either 
case by the serene grandeur of the scheme, and the uniform no- 
bility of the treatment. But as to study at our ease the full 
meaning of Mr. Watts’ composition, we desire a reduced draw- 
ing or an explanatory key, which may engrave itself on our 
minds, without hours of staring up at the fresco itself in its lofty 
place in Lincoln’s-Inn Hall; so, for the real enjoyment of Plut- 
arch, it is best to know him familarly as an English author, to 
be able to overlook him rapidly or to dwell on him at length, 
without the loss of vividness which is always involved in the 
reading of a translation, when once you have received your 
earliest impressions from the original. 

We said just now, that it is the fullness and truth of the 
accessory illustration which confers the lifelike look on the 
idealised portraiture of thought and character which are given 
us in Plutarch. Take, for instance, the description of the Par- 
thian skirmishing in the story of the fatal expedition of Crassus. 
It is as clear, characteristic, and picturesque as any dramatic 
pageant Mr. Charles Kean or Mr. Macready ever put upon the 
stage; more like Napier’s account of the Peninsular battles 
which he had seen himself, than like a derivative account of a 
campaign long before the writer’s own time. And it is a de- 
scription of which the visible reality will never fade; least of 
all during the progress of military science towards a point where 
the Parthian tactics of fighting flying will be more available, if 
not more universal, than they have been for many centuries, in 
proportion to the increasing range and certainty of missile wea- 
pons. The principles of destruction, as well as the details of 
life and the objects of living, are governed by the same rules 
now as in the ages painted by Plutarch. Some of his stories 
show how curiously human thought revolves in particular cycles, 
or runs in parallel grooves. ‘The Etruscan sages, who were 
thought to possess a knowledge beyond other men, affirmed in 
the time of Sylla that a certain prodigy betokened the mutation 
of the age, and a general revolution of terrestrial things. Their 
theory supposed eight destined ages of the universe, differing 
from each other in the lives and the characters of men, with a 
divinely allotted measure of time for each. When one age had 
run out, some wonderful sign from earth or heaven would at 
once proclaim to the students of such mysteries that a fresh race 
of men, with different institutions and aims, and more or less 
dear to the -gods than their predecessors, had arisen in the 
world. The basis of this mythological system is clearly the 
same phase of thought as that which omvinated the golden, 
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silver, brazen, and iron ages of Hesiod; though Hesiod’s theory 
of degeneration carried him no further, and foresaw no chance 
of alternating rise and fall. There are serious and educated 
Englishmen in this latter half of the nineteenth century who 
virtually Hold the same creed with the Etruscan sages; con- 
sulting and ingeniously twisting the records and dates of sacred 
and profane history for the identification of the spasmodic birth- 
throes of past ages, and sedulously looking for the appointed 
sign of a fresh cycle. So like are the permutations of specu- 
lative curiosity under different circumstances and different in- 
fluences. Although “the knowledge of divine things” may be 
“for the most part lost to us by incredulity,” we prefer to hold 
with Plutarch himself that God does not govern the world by 
the irresistible force of successive and sudden revolutions for 
better or worse, but by the persuasive argument and reason of 
gradual change, controlling the race of men into compliance 
with his eternal purposes, 

Shortly before the days of Shakespeare’s reading Plutarch’s 
Lives in England, Montaigne was studying both his Lives and 
his other writings in France. As he supplied the genius of the 
poetical magician with the concentrated .essence of three noble 
dramas, so did he furnish the discursive mind of the moralising 
essayist with a store of thought, maxims, and illustrations, which 
lasted him for his whole lifetime. The one read him, and took 
bodily what he wanted for the purposes of his own art; and there 
the influence of Plutarch upon Shakespeare, so far as we know, 
came to anend. The other, with no such definite or immediate 
purpose in studying him, read him through and through, digest- 
ing him piecemeal in his rather happily suggestive than accu- 
rately retentive memory, and perpetually reproduced him in 
sparkling fragmentary apothegms, as an impressible pupil re- 
peats and believes in the talk and the sentiments of an honoured 
master. Voluntarily and involuntarily, consciously and not, 
Montaigne overflowed with Plutarch, quoted Plutarch, and 
thought Plutarch, in every essay and every letter that he wrote. 
By the grace, interest, and variety of Montaigne’s work, we 
may in some degree measure the qualities of the writer whom 
he took as the main source of his inspiration and his model. 

But Montaigne was not the only Frenchman who studied 
Plutarch greedily. Rousseau did so too; and after Rous- 
seau many of the leaders of the French Revolution. It is 
obvious that all the spurious classicalisms of the first French 
Republic, all those false imitations of an ideally severe antique 
virtue, in which vanity attempted to mask so much unbridled 
and miserable folly in the earlier scenes of that singular drama, 
were drawn from the characters of Plutarch mainly or alone. 
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The Lives were in some sense, as they have often been called, 
the Bible of the Revolution. It is difficult for any book to which 
destiny has ever given a biblical or authoritative character, to 
escape misconstruction, first at the hands of its own more fana- 
tical expositors, and then from the outer world, which is natu- 
rally apt to confound the mischief committed in the name of a 
teacher with the doctrines he originally disseminated. It was 
wisely put into the mouth of a modern oracle, that the bearings 
of his own oracular observations lay in the application of them. 
Plutarch is not responsible for the ineptitude and wickedness of 
any bastard Brutus or Aristides of the Republic one and indi- 
visible. Limited as his ideal of human virtue may be deemed 
to be, it was not that ideal which was sought after by those who 
quoted his heroes most volubly. They never tried to live up to 
the lights of the gospel they proclaimed. There were many 
lessons which they might have drawn from the pages of Plut- 
arch, had they sincerely sought to apply the results of his teach- 
ing to their actual situation, not to force their own epoch and 
circumstances into an artificial and utterly absurd parallelism 
with the field of the pictures which Plutarch has drawn. If the 
English legislature were suddenly to be struck with a zeal for 
directly imitating Solon and Lycurgus, England would be in a 
state of irretrievable bankruptcy, lawlessness, and immorality 
before the end of the year. Yet Lycurgus and Solon, after a 
short education in the ways of modern life, might not be out of 
place in the English legislature. Most of Plutarch’s heroes are 
marked by some exceptional hyperbole (so to speak) of indi- 
viduality in character or fortune, easily to be seized upon and 
outwardly reproduced to exaggeration by a superficial carica- 
turist or imitator. Yet the most constant moral of Plutarch’s 
writings and of Plutarch’s own life, is the preaching of a con- 
tented, trustful, reverent, modest temperateness of judgment 
and nature, and an unambitious mediocrity of career, as the 
chief and soundest blessings which the Destinies could bestow 
on mortal man. 








Art. I].—THE TESTIMONY OF GEOLOGY TO THE 
AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


An Account of some recent Researches near Cairo, undertaken with 
the view of throwing light upon the Geological History of the 
Alluvial Land of Egypt; instituted by Leonard Horner, Esq., 
V.P.R.S. Phil. Trans. of Royal Society for 1855, p. 105, and 
1858, p. 53. 

Reliquie Diiuviane: Observations on the Organic Remains contained 
in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel. By the Rev. W. Buck- 
land, D.D., F.R.S.  4to. London, 1823. 

Cavern Researches ; or, Discoveries of Organic Remains and of British 
and Roman Reliques in the Caves of Kents Hole, Anste’s Cove, 
Chudleigh, and Berry Head. By the late Rev. J. MacEnery. 
Edited trom the original Manuscript by E. Vivian. London, 1859. 

Antiquités celtiques et antédiluviennes. Mémoire sur U Industrie 
promitive et les Arts a leur Origine. Par M. Boucher de Perthes. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Vol. I., 1847; Vol. 1I., 1857. 


THE progress of discovery in geology has already set aside 
so many of what were long considered fundamental facts of 
natural history, and has enforced such a complete modification 
of the views at one time entertained concerning the history of 
the earth and its inhabitants, that moderate men and lovers of 
truth have agreed for some time past not to attempt to har- 
monise apparently conflicting truths, but simply to discover such 
facts as come within the range of observation. This is indeed 
a wise conclusion; for whenever a clear statement of facts, and 
a fair deduction from them, is opposed only by a received but 
doubtful interpretation of the sacred record, which in matters 
of physical science ought only to be regarded as an uncertain 
guide, there is no doubt what the ultimate result must be; and 
those who shut their eyes to truth, because it is opposed to 
their preconceived notions and convictions, are little aware how 
damaging to themselves and those guided by them is the ulti- 
mate decision against them, which must some day be given. 
These remarks are intended to apply to a subject already 
attracting great attention, and likely soon to be the question of 
the day among all who take an interest not only in geology and 
archeology, but in the recognised chronology as applied to hu- 
man and biblical history. Probably few non-scientific persons 
would hesitate to reply, if asked how long the human race has 
existed on the globe, that the period was something less than 
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six thousand years; and perhaps most such persons would think 
themselves bound to this belief by their respect for and confi- 
dence in the Bible. With matters of biblical criticism, and the 
various differences of opinion amongst commentators in this 
matter, we have here nothing to do; but we may set forth with 
stating our conviction that the chronology, like the natural his- 
tory and astronomy, of the Bible is an open question, and a 
legitimate subject of human research. 

There is ample ground in the ordinary range of history, and 
yet more in the study of language and of the physical differ- 
ences of the various branches of the human family, to justify an 
inquiry into the antiquity of our race. That certain events 
followed each other in a certain sequence, may be true; but that 
they succeeded each other so rapidly as they must have done to 
occupy only a few thousand years, is in the highest degree im- 
probable. 

No illustration of this is more apposite than the case of 
Egypt, where we look back with all the aids of history, and with 
actual records, to a certain point, and trace without much diffi- 
culty a series of races, more or less civilised, till we reach the 
age of the Pharaohs in the time of Moses, when the Israelites 
departed from Egypt, and the actual history of the Jews as a 
people may be said to have commenced. At this time the hiero- 
glyphics clearly prove that there existed among the Egyptians 
an amount of civilisation not inferior in many respects to the 
highest advances of subsequent centuries; and there is equally 
satisfactory proof that all the typical varieties of the human race 
were well known, and were as clearly marked as they are now 
by social as well as physical peculiarities. The negro, for ex- 

ample, was then a woolly-headed, thick-lipped black, with a re- 
ceding forehead, indicating a humbly-developed intellect, adapted 
to serve rather than command. It is fair to inquire how far the 
_ timeassumed to have elapsed between the Noachian deluge and the 
birth of Moses could in the natural course of things have brought 
about this result; for we find nowhere intimated « any miraculous 
interference with the laws of nature, and are certainly not justi- 
fied in assuming any thing of the kind in reference to this point. 
The history, as s read by the picture-writing of the country, and 
as measured by the ancient monuments and by the change of 
surface of the ground, tells a very different story; and a care- 
ful investigation of the former kind of evidence has led to the 
conclusion expressed by the Chevalier Bunsen in the following 
passage, extracted from the preface to the fourth book of his 
Aigyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, published in 1856: 
* An examination of the time from Alexander to Menes, and of the 
vastly remote contemporaneous events of Asiatic life, lead us to docu- 
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mentary beginnings of a great development more or less chronologi- 
cally determinable. But’ when we come to consider more closely the 
unmistakable purely historical time, before Menes, of separate king- 
doms and particular provinces, we discover that these earlier ages be- 
long to a period when the foundation of that entire development rested 
upon the formation of language and mythology. The author believes 
that he is justified in maintaining this to be a fact in historical science. 

Records, forming a documentary history of nations, extend to 
about 4000 years before our era ; and an early period of long duration 
must necessarily have preceded these. When we assign to that period 
a duration of from 6000 to 9000 years for Egypt, and from 15,000 to 
16,000 years for man’s existence, it is no arbitrary and presumptuous 
application of research, but an emancipation of ourselves from an error 
which throws every thing into confusion. The first epochs of the his- 
tory of the human race demand at the least a period of this extent ; and 
its commencement 20,000 years before our era is a fair starting-point 
in the earth’s history.” 


It is not in Egypt alone that this kind of evidence exists. 
Throughout the East there are, among the ancient people there 
settled, sufficiently strong indications of antiquity to justify at 
least an impartial inquiry; and if there is some want of strict 
records, there is beyond a doubt every probability that the civil- 
isation of those countries dates much farther back than the as- 
sumed period of the origin of our race. Even in Central America, 
and among savage nations, the varieties of language, as well as 
the prevalence of an existing type difficult to modify in many 
generations, throws back into remote antiquity the first origin 
of the tribes; while there has long been an opinion, kept. back by 
considerations of respect for known prejudices, but always pre- 
sent, that the races inhabiting Central, Southern, and Western 
Europe, before the Romans swept over those countries, were 
not only themselves of very long standing, but could hardly 
have been the earliest races in possession, It remained for 
the progress of discovery in geology to bring proofs of this ; 
but, up to a very recent date, even our boldest geologists, 
both in England and France, have uniformly declined to meet 
and fairly discuss cases that were from time to time put before 
them for consideration; although several observations have 
tended to show that the human race existed and flourished 
in association with other animals now unquestionably extinct. 
Among such cases, the most striking are the facts submitted 
by M. Boucher de Perthes in the work cited at the head of 
this article; but others, less clearly determinable, had been 
noticed in the celebrated bone-caverns of England, Belgium, 
France, and Germany ; others, again, in the gravel of England ; 
and others in North America, where a remarkable skeleton of the 
mastodon, brought to England some years ago, was said to have 
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had an axe and other implements of savages lying underneath 
some of the bones in the swampy ground in which it was buried 
in Kentucky. ' 

The evidence thus gradually accumulated in various directions 
has at length been considered worthy of attention; and two or 
three discoveries, very carefully watched by competent observers, 
have proved that human remains exist which were not only buried 
at the same time as the bones of extinct quadrupeds, but to all 
appearance belonged to a race of men who lived when such quad- 
rupeds were common in Europe. One of our English geologists, 
Dr. Falconer,—whose researches in the Sewalik hills in India 
brought to light a large ancient tertiary fauna, formerly ranging 
across India to the kingdom of Siam, and who has since devoted 
his attention to the fossil bones of elephantine animals found in 
the gravel,—seems to have been struck by the chain of evidence 
submitted by M. Boucher de Perthes; while nearly at the same 
time a new discovery of sculptured flints in a cave at Brixham, 
in Devonshire, mixed up with bones of cavern animals, brought 
the whole question prominently under discussion. 

The geological evidence in relation to this inquiry seems at 
present to arrange itself naturally enough under three heads. 
First, that obtainable from deposits of mud mixed with human 
remains in river-deltas, where a certain degree of regularity 
of deposit can be shown to have taken place; secondly, that 
which can be traced in caverns, where such indications of man 
are mixed up with bones of other animals, the whole having 
since been sealed up, as it were, while other deposits of later 
date have been covering them; and thirdly, that derived from 
the careful exploration of gravel-beds, whose geological age is 
known from independent proof, and where also the remains 
of man are mixed with bones of other animals,—the whole 
having been drifted together, and together covered with newer 
deposit. 

The only case at present adduced in respect to the first class 
of evidence is the Delta of the Nile, at a point where historical 
monuments of great antiquity exist, originally constructed on 
the Nile mud at a certain level, and since covered up by 
such a thickness of deposit as belongs to the time that has 
elapsed. For the clear determination of this matter, we have 
to thank Mr. Leonard Horner, who, by suggesting a series of 
operations of the simplest but most satisfactory kind, has suc- 
ceeded in proving several very important points. The researches 
and conclusions alluded to are recorded in two memoirs read be- 
fore the Royal Society, and since published in the Transactions 
of that body for the years 1855 and 1858; and we shall proceed 
to give an outline of the result. 
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Mr. Horner selected for the point of research the site of the 
ancient city of Memphis, situated about thirty miles above the 
apex of the actual Delta of the Nile. The date of the construc- 
tion of this city is estimated by the best authorities as having 
been about 4000 years before the Christian era. This ancient 
city was built on land which, from its vicinity to the Nile, 
must have been annually overflowed, doubtless for many pre- 
vious ages, and which consequently must have been covered 
with the sediment deposited by the annual inundations. The 
alluvial soil here is the same as that presented through the 
whole valley to the sea; and the remains of the ancient city are 
almost entirely buried by similar material. One statue (that of 
Rameses II.,the Sesostris of the Greeks), described by Herodotus, 
thrown down from its pedestal, was uncovered by making an 
excavation round it of five feet; and eight inches below is the top 
of two courses of cyclopean masonry—the platform on which the 
statue stood, whose total height was five feet seven inches, rest- 
ing on an artificial foundation of sand. With regard to the age 
of this statue, Dr. Lepsius says, “If we may assume that the 
Memphis statue represents Rameses while a young man, of 
which the absence of a beard would not be of itself a decided 
proof, we should then be justified in assigning it to the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century before Christ. According to 
my estimate, Rameses Mianun reigned from about 1394 to 1328 
B.C.” It would appear from this that the actual thickness of 
mud deposited during the last thirty-two centuries cannot be 
more than eleven feet three inches, or about four inches on an 
average in each century. 

Within an area of a square mile east and south from this 
statue, and in places selected for the purpose, as many as nineteen 
pits were sunk, and borings made to the depth of the filtration 
of water, every where through similar material, and the depth 
generally approaching, sometimes much exceeding, forty feet. 
In every case human remains were met with, sometimes carved 
stone, but more frequently brick and pottery; and these conti- 
nued, with few exceptions, to the lowest depth reached. The 
surface of the ground over the square mile experimented on 
was slightly uneven, and the difference between the highest 
point of the inundation of the Nile at that spot in 1851, and the 
mean level of the Mediterranean at the mouth of the river, was 
seventy-cight feet three inches. 

Besides the nineteen pits on the site of ancient Memphis, 
twenty-seven were opened ina belt about a mile wide across 
the valley of the Nile on the parallel of Memphis, the breadth of 
the valley at this place being about five miles. The work was 
conducted in the same manner, by pits and borings to water, and 
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always with the same result; bricks and pottery occurring at 
intervals in most of the pits. 

To test still further the general condition of the Nile deposit, 
as many as fifty-one pits were afterwards sunk on the parallel 
of Heliopolis, considerably below Memphis, and about ten miles 
below Cairo; about half the trials being on the east and the 
rest on the west bank, and the extreme distance of the east and 
west pit being sixteen miles, Some of the borings reached a 
depth of from 50 to 70 feet from the surface. Here also the 
soil penetrated consisted of Nile sediment, and fragments of 
pottery were brought up at various depths. In no instance did 
the boring reach the solid rock. 

Ever since the publication of the great work on Egypt by 
the French naturalists who accompanied Bonaparte’s expedition, 
it has been assumed as a settled point that the mean increase of 
land owing to the deposit of the Nile mud has been from time 
immemorial at the rate of five inches in a century. Judging 
from other data, and especially from the obelisk at Heliopolis, 
believed to have been erected 2300 years B.C., and now buried 
12 feet 43 inches, of which he considers the 163 inches to have 
been originally sunk, Mr. Horner reduces this rate to 3:18 
inches in the century at Heliopolis, and by a similar calculation 
to 33 inches at Memphis. 

Taking, however, the estimate which allows of the most 
rapid deposit, and making a small allowance for the occasional 
layers of sand, of which there are not many, and which would 
on the whole produce little effect; we find by a simple cal- 
culation from the depth at which human remains are found, 
that we are obliged to carry back the history of Egypt to 
a very ancient date. ‘Thus in the lowest part of the boring, 
near the statue at Memphis, the instrument brought up from 
a depth of 39 feet of true Nile sediment a fragment of burnt 
pottery about an inch square, of a brick-red colour, the interior 
being dark gray, which must have been lying there, according 
to Mr. Horner, upwards of 13,000 years.* In some places, 
indeed, the fragments must have been obtained from a level 
sometimes far below, and often only a little above, low-water 
mark in the Mediterranean. These were no doubt brought 
down by the river from the higher and inhabited part of the 
valley, at a time previous to the formation of that part of the 
Delia ; thus carrying back the records of the human race to a 
period which under no conceivable hypothesis can be reckoned 

* Besides Mr. Horner’s pits sunk and bored expressly to determine the sci- 
entific question, numerous wells and borings for water have brought up frag- 
ments of pottery from a depth sometimes of upwards of 70 feet, in various parts 


of Lower Egypt. But in these cases there was no starting-point that could be 
depended on, and the boring may have been through sand to some extent. 
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at less than one hundred, but is much more likely to have been 
two hundred, centuries. Mr. Horner very pertinently remarks, 
at the close of his memoir already cited: 


“ There is every reason to believe that the whole of the area now 
occupied by the alluvial land of Lower Egypt was at one time a bay 
in the Mediterranean, which in the course of ages was gradually filled 
up by deposits from the numerous branches of the Nile not confined 
by artificial embankments, and aided by sand blown from the adjacent 
high desert land ;* and that at a time when the shore of the bay had 
advanced, first to the parallel of Sigioul and Bessousse, and afterwards 
to that of the present apex of the Delta, by means of the accumulations 
at the embouchure of the Nile, the fragments of brick and pottery that 
had fallen into the river above were carried forward by it into the bay. 
This process appears to have continued as the shores of the bay gra- 
dually advanced northward even to its present sea-line ; for in borings 
made in 1854, at a village about forty-five miles above Rosetta, the 
supposed site of the ancient city of Sais, and also in the neighbourhood 
of Rosetta itself, similar fragments were found at depths of nineteen 
and twenty feet. The rubbish soil extends to considerable depths 
under the foundations of stone buildings, below the lowest level of the 
Mediterranean, and quite close to the sea” (Phil. Trans. for 1858, 
pt. i. p. 76). 

There appears, then, to be no escape from the conclusion 
that in Egypt, for a distance of nearly seven hundred miles of 
country traversed by the Nile, between the mountains and the 
Mediterranean, and across the whole breadth of the river valley, 
the vast accumulation of mud forming the Delta of the Nile 
has been gradually deposited at an average rate of only a few 
inches in a century; and that, certainly during a very large part 
of the period that has been required for this deposit, men having 
a certain amount of cultivation, and at least making bricks and 
pottery, have lived in the country. Looking back more than 
three thousand years, however, we find the Delta of the Nile 
already formed, a city founded, and grea: monuments of granite 
erected, which serve to mark the epoch. In one place we find 
this lapse of time represented by a thickness of about 20 feet 
of actual Nile mud accumulated; while not far off other human 
remains of earlier and less civilised races are met with at a 
depth twice as great; and elsewhere, though perhaps under dif- 
ferent conditions and with a greater thickness of loose sand, the 


* “There must have been a time when the Delta was not only a marsh, but 
was even covered with water, and when the sea must have advanced so near to 
the site of Memphis as to allow the annual flood to rise no higher than eight 
cubits, or twelve to fourteen feet, at that place. Herodotus afterwards remarks 
that it rose fifteen or ‘sixteen cubits in his time, which was the natural progress 
of things, as the point of contact of the land-waters with those of the sea was re- 
moved further out” (Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 112). 
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depth of such remains is as much as 70 feet below the present 
surface. 

In no instance have the remains of extinct races of animals 
been mixed up with these fragments of pottery and brick; so 
that the evidence obtained refers to the actual duration of the 
human family on the earth, and nothing more. It must not be 
supposed, however, that any rapid accumulation of mud can 
have taken place before the building of Memphis, suddenly 
washing into one heap the débris of a large district, and thus 
accounting for the phenomena. Nile mud is a peculiar sub- 
stance, easily recognised, slowly deposited, and requiring a cer- 
tain state of water for its formation. It is not, and, as far as we 
know, could not be produced by diluvial rushes of water, which 
give a totally different result. 

The evidence of the antiquity of the human race obtainable 
from deposits in caverns, differs a good deal in many respects 
from that just stated; for in these localities there are no data 
from which we can calculate the accumulation of material as it 
goes on century by century. 

Caverns have doubtless been formed in all geological periods, 
and filled up at intervals without regularity—partly by their 
animal inhabitants, when such were present, partly with matter 
drifted in from the outside, and occasionally with the coats of 
limestone left behind after the evaporation of water. Their 
evidence being of a different kind from that just discussed, re- 
quires special consideration; but before coming to this point, it 
will be well that the peculiar circumstances under which these 
receptacles have been formed, and more or less filled, by natural 
causes should be explained. 

Caverns are found in all rocks, but those interesting for 
their organic contents are almost limited to limestone districts. 
They are generally natural fissures originally produced by the 
drying and hardening of limestone, which must have been de- 
posited as fine mud; and these cracks have been enlarged by 
the mechanical upheavals and displacements to which all rocks 
have been subjected. Water containing carbonic-acid gas in 
solution, or mere rain-water under ordinary circumstances, trick- 
ling down through the limestone, has often first dissolved and 
carried away part of the rock itself, and afterwards deposited it 
elsewhere on evaporation; and thus are produced both the large 
open spaces of the caverns and also the stalactites and stalagmites 
with which they are partly filled, and on which for the most 
part the picturesque effect of caverns depends.* Such caverns, 


* “ Water in penetrating through limestone strata often becomes impregnated 
with particles of the calcareous carbonate of which the limestone is composed, 
and which on exposure to air it again deposits either in the form of pendulous 
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consisting of large open spaces communicating by narrow pass- 
ages, may evidently reach as far as the mass of limestone rock 
itself; and the deposits have generally taken place in the hollow 
spaces. In some the accumulation has taken place near the 
entrance; but occasionally it has been drifted far into the in- 
terior, and is deposited in the deep and remote cavities. 

Among the more remarkable of these caverns are the mam- 
moth cave of Kentucky, the Adelsberg cavern in Carinthia, 
the grotto of Antiparos, and the labyrinth of Crete in Greece ; 
the caves of Franconia in Germany, and in our own country 
those of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Somersetshire. There are 
also remarkable and interesting examples in France and Bel- 
gium, and others in Australia. All of these have been the 
subject of description, and in all of them the essential features 
are the same. In almost all the state of the air shows a toler- 
ably free communication with the surface, whether traceable or 
not; and the supply of water, either within the cave itself, or in 
the form of subterranean rivers issuing from limestone rocks, 
sufficiently marks the wide range of the crevices communicating 
with each other and with the surface. 

The cavern of Kirkdale in Yorkshire was the first to which 
the special attention of English geologists was directed as con- 
taining the remains of animals in great abundance. Most of 
these remains belonged to kinds now and from time immemorial 
strangers to this part of the world; and on further examination, 
they were found to prove the existence, at the time of the filling 
up of the caverns, of great bears, hyenas, and tigers, not at all 
identical with the species met with at present in any part of the 
world. With them appear to have been associated species of 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, whose bones are mixed 
up with those of wolf, fox, weasel, horse, ox, deer, hare, rabbit, 
water-rat, and mouse, and several birds. 


“ The bottom of the cave, on first removing the mud, was found to 
be strewed all over like a dog-kennel from one end to the other with 
hundreds of teeth and bones, or rather broken and splintered frag- 
ments of bones, of all the animals above enumerated: they were found 


masses that hang like icicles from the roof, or of strong concretions adhering to 
the sides of cavities into which the water thus impregnated finds admission; tu 
such deposits the term Sraxactirg is applied. 

“If the percolation of water containing calcareous particles is too rapid to 
allow time for the formation of a stalactite, the earthy matter is deposited from 
it after it has fallen from the roof upon the floor of the cavern, and in this case 
the deposition is called SraLaGMITE; the substance deposited is the same as in 
the case of stalactite. Stalagmites are commonly, at least in the early stages of 
their formation, of a mammillary shape; by gradual accumulation they become 
conical, and at length form pillars by the continual addition of their materials, till 
they meet and become united with the stalactite that depends from the roof imme- 
diately above” (Buckland’s Reliquie Diluviane, p. 9). 
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in greatest quantity near its mouth, simply because its area in that 
part was most capacious ; those of the larger animals—elephant, rhi- 
noceros, &c.—were found coextensively with all the rest, even in the 
inmost and smaller recesses. Scarcely a bone has escaped fracture. On 
some of the bones marks may be traced which, on applying one to the 
other, appear exactly to fit the form of the canine teeth of the hyzna 
that occur in the cave. . . . The jawbones are broken to pieces like the 
rest ; and in the case of all the animals the number of teeth and of 
small bones of the extremities is more than twenty times as great as 
could have been supplied by the individuals whose other bones we find 
mixed with them. ... The greatest number of teeth are those of hyeenas 
and the ruminantia. Mr. Gibson alone collected more than 300 canine 


teeth of the hyena, which must have belonged to at least seventy-five - 


individuals ; and adding these to the teeth I have seen in other collec- 
tions, I cannot calculate the total number of hyzenas of which there is evi- 
dence at less than 200 or 300” (Buckland’s Reliquie Diluviane, p. 15). 


After mentioning further details, Dr. Buckland states his opi- 
nion to be, “ that the cave at Kirkdale was, during a long suc- 
cession of years, inhabited as a den by hyznas, and that they 
dragged into its recesses the other animal bodies whose remains 
are found mixed indiscriminately with their own:” this con- 
clusion being confirmed by the discovery of the solid calcareous 
excrement of some animal that had lived on bones, of which 
considerable quantities were also met with either detached or 
invested with a crust of stalagmite, and which was recognised 
by the keeper of a menagerie as identical with the excrement 
of recent hyenas. He concludes that 


“the accumulation of these (the hyzena and other) bones appears to 
have been a long process, going on through a succession of years, whilst 
all the animals in question were natives of this country. . .. The teeth 
and fragments of bone seem to have lain a long time scattered irre- 
gularly over the bottom of the den, and to have been continually ac- 
cumulating until the introduction of the sediment in which they are 
now embedded, and to the protection of which they owe that high state 
of preservation they possess” (Ibid. p. 41). — 


Finally, the Professor considers that 


“four periods of time are indicated by the condition of remains in this 
cave: Ist, When the cavern and its opening existed in its present 
state, but was not tenanted by hyzenas ; this is considered to have 
been very short: . . . 2d, When the cave was inhabited by hyenas, 
and the stalactite and stalagmite were still forming: . . . 3d, When 
the mud was introduced, and the animals extirpated: . . . and 4th, 
When the stalagmite was deposited which invests the upper surface of 
the mud? (Ibid. pp. 48-51). 


We have been induced to give this abstract of the disco- 
verics at Kirkdale as a good illustration of the ordinary phe- 
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nomena of caverns when containing remains of animals. No 
indications of man were recognised; and the general conclusion 
was, that the third and fourth periods referred to the Noachian 
deluge and the subsequent historic period respectively. Fur- 
ther investigations, indeed, fully satisfied Dr. Buckland that no 
universal flood of water had occurred in Western Europe at the 
date usually attributed to the Noachian deluge ; but at the writ- 
ing of his book (1821) geology was still in an elementary state, 
and the nature of its evidence was little appreciated. 

Long before Dr. Buckland undertook to describe and theorise 
upon the contents of English caverns, several French geologists 
had described caverns in the south of France in which human 
remains, or rather remains of a certain rude kind of human art, 
occurred amongst those of extinct animals (bears, hyzenas, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, &c.), in such a manner as 
to lead to the conclusion that man must have been contempora- 
neous with those animals. At least two distinct races were 
indicated by the nature of the human remains; the more recent 
deposit containing human bones, earthen lamps, and baked clay 
figures, while the earlier showed only very coarse pottery, 
worked fragments of bone, and small flint implements. In all 
these cases it was assumed that the association must be acci- 
dental, and that the animals had ceased to inhabit the country 
long before any of the human remains were deposited. ‘The 
hypotheses suggested were not always very satisfactory, espe- 
cially with regard to the flint implements, which were all re- 
ferred to one date, and were considered to have been the work 
of the inhabitants of western Europe immediately before the 
incursion of the Romans. 

The determination not to recognise any observation that 
should seem likely to involve the admission of an error in the 
admitted chronology, has lasted almost to the present time; 
but a rude shock was certainly given to it last year, in con- 
sequence of the unexpected result of some cavern investigations, 
which we must now describe. 

The cavern under examination (the Brixham cavern in De- 
vonshire) differed nothing in mechanical structure, and but little 
in the nature and arrangement of the deposits contained in it, 
from that of Kirkdale, already described, but the contents were 
very important. The systematic and conscientious search from 
which the results were obtained is due mainly to the exertions 
of Dr. Falconer and Mr. Pengelly, assisted by a grant from the 
Royal Society.* The calcareous rock of the neighbourhood is 
divided by joints crossing each other at right angles; these 


_ ™ No report has yet been made to the Royal Scciety of the result of the 
investigations. 
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joints have been enlarged by the percolation of rain-water, and 
perhaps by running streams, and by the erosions of sea-waves 
when the land was at a lower level. The floor of the original 
cave is a coarse and more or less pebbly deposit ; and over this 
is a loamy deposit, partially covered with stalagmite and con- 
taining bones of extinct mammalia. Other deposits lie on this 
loam, and amongst them, sometimes under the stalagmite, and 
mixed with the fragments of extinct animals such as are usu- 
ally found in caves, are sculptured flints of a rude form, but 
unmistakably artificial in their origin, the whole clearly show- 
ing that the deposit of human remains and of the bones of ex- 
tinct cavern animals were events absolutely contemporaneous ; 
while an antler of a reindeer and a bone of the cave-bear were 
embedded in the superficial stalagmite in the middle of the cave, 
over the deposit containing the sculptured flint. 

While the explorations were still going on in the Brixham 
cave, Dr. Falconer was visiting a cave in Sicily previously un- 
described; and here also he discovered, “ under very interesting 
and somewhat anomalous conditions, a large patch of bone 
breccia, containing teeth of ruminants, bits of carbon, shells of 
various species of helix, and a vast abundance of flint and agate 
knives of human manufacture” (Adstr. of. Proc. of Geol. Soc., 
No. 32). As these were cemented to the roof of the cavern by 
stalagmite, and the rest of the deposit is now gone, there can be 
little doubt that great changes and a long period of time must 
have elapsed, and many geological events supervened, since the 
human inhabitants lived who manufactured the knives. 


“ With regard to the fragments of silicious objects, the great ma- 
jority of them present definite forms, being long, narrow, and thin ; 
having invariably a smooth conchoidal surface below, and above a lon- 
gitudinal ridge bevelled off right and left, or a concave facet replacing 
the ridge—in the latter case presenting three facets on the upper side. 
Dr. Falconer is of opinion that they closely resemble in every detail of 
form obsidian knives from Mexico and flat knives from Stonehenge, 
Arabia, and elsewhere ; and that they appear to have been formed by 
the dislamination as films of the long angles of prismatic blocks of 
stone. These fragments occur, intimately intermixed with the bone- 
splinters, shells, &c., in the roof-breccia in very considerable abundance; 
amorphous fragments of flint are comparatively rare, and no pebbles 
or blocks occur either within or without the cave” (Abstr. of Geol. 
Proc., No. 36). 


It is clear in this case that the original deposit, containing 
this admixture of flint knives with bones and shells, was effected 
by a drift in tranquil water; but the important and significant 
fact, that the bones of extinct animals were quietly mixed up 
with human remains, is worthy of careful attention. 
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The evidence, then, at present obtained from the explora- 
tions of caverns with reference to the age of the human race, 
amounts to this: In at least two instances, one in England, and 
another in Sicily (but probably in many more, since the very 
possibility of such evidence was ignored till lately, and numerous 
very similar caverns to those examined have been carelessly 
opened and the record lost), there has been a positive admixture 
of sculptured flints with bones of the following extinct species, 
or some of them: Elephas priscus (the mammoth of early geo- 
logists), the great cavern hyena, the great cavern bear, at least 
one extinct rhinoceros, an extinct bos and equus, and the rein- 
deer. It also appears that this admixture is of such a kind as 
to prove a complete contemporaneity, and not an accidental ad- 
mixture made after both had been elsewhere deposited. 

The human race is thus proved to have been represented in 
Western Europe at the time of the existence of these animals, 
now long lost. The exact nature of the objects supposed to 
indicate the presence of our race we have, indeed, for the pre- 
sent assumed; but we shall endeavour presently to put this 
also before the reader, and have only hitherto withheld it be- 
cause the facts and inferences in relation to these objects are 
more directly connected with the history of gravel than with 
that of cavern deposits. 

The evidence obtained from gravel we now proceed to dis- 
cuss. It is not necessary, perhaps, to occupy much space in 
illustrating what is meant by gravel; but we must in a few 
lines explain the technical sense in which the word is here used. 

Geologists understand by gravel a mixed mass of sand and 
more or less rounded stones, brought together by or in water, 
and deposited sometimes in hollows, sometimes on plains, some- 
times on hill-tops, but generally in patches. To account for 
this gravel, various theories have been suggested; and there 
can be little doubt that similar material may have been accu- 
mulated at any period of the earth’s history, and perhaps in 
many ways. But it is only those deposits that belong, or are 
immediately antecedent, to the last changes that have affected 
the surface, of which the indications are clear; and thus the use 
of the term is generally limited to the latest aqueous deposits of 
the nature described. As the gravel also often shows symp- 
toms of having been drifted, it is not unfrequently called drift. 
The contents of many of the caverns already alluded to are par- 
tially composed of such drift, and were brought into their pre- 
sent position during part of the same geological period. 

When in ordinary deposits of gravel the bones of quadru- 
peds of the drift period are found, and are little injured, they 
must be assumed to have been deposited contemporaneously 

x 
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with the stones, gravel, or sand with which they are mingled. 
These animals being for the most part of the same kind as those 
found in the caverns, the gravel-beds, as well as the caverns, 
ought to afford similar evidence of human remains. 

So long ago as the year 1797, a memoir by Mr. John Frere 
was published,* mentioning the discovery of some flint im- 
plements in a bed of gravel eleven or twelve feet from the 
surface, at Hoxne in Suffolk, the gravel being overlaid by sand 
and brick earth, and containing, besides these sculptured flints 
the bones of some unknown animal, since presumed to have 
been the mammoth (Elephas priscus). At the time no notice 
seems to have been taken of this discovery; for, indeed, the 
study of geology and fossils hardly existed as a science, and 
the fact was put on record for the benefit of archeologists. 
The next account of a similar discovery is to be found in the 
memoirs of the “ Société d’Emulation d’ Abbeville” in France, 
whose president, M. Boucher de Perthes, was an enthusiastic 
archeologist, and certainly an honest and not unsound observer 
of geological phenomena. During the years 1840 to 1846 in- 
clusive, M. Boucher read a series of memoirs to his society, 
bringing together the results of investigations very carefully 
made in the gravel-beds of St. Acheul, near Abbeville, and re- 
cording them in an octavo volume, containing numerous illus- 
trative drawings of the objects discovered. It appears, indeed, 
that M. Boucher’s researches} had been going on steadily and 
laboriously during the whole time that had been occupied in 
England—first, in the exploration of caverns, in which any ap- 
pearance of similar results was at once ignored, and afterwards 
in the determination of the descriptive geology of the country, 
which afforded ample employment for the best talent and most 
unceasing exertions of the hard-working and persevering geolc- 
gists whose names have since become identified with the early 
history and progress of their science. 

Thus it happened that, although M. Boucher succeeded in 
bringing together from gravel-beds in his neighbourhood a 
large series of sculptured flints and the bones of animals found 
in the same beds, and forwarded to Paris copies of his work 
aud specimens, or rather whole collections illustrating and 
confirming his views, neither the work nor the specimens re- 
ceived much attention; no one, indeed, contradicting, but no 
one taking the trouble to verify, the very important assertions 
and conclusions put forward. 

M. Boucher had, however, succeeded in satisfying himself, 

* Archzologia, vol. xiii. (published in 1800). 
+ M. Boucher states, that the first idea of the possibility of finding human 


remains in gravel occurred to him in the year 1826, and that from that time he 
was constantly looking out for evidence. 
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and hoped to satisfy the world, that there existed in these flints 
the last, and perhaps only, remains of a family of the human 
race who inhabited Western Europe at a period long ante- 
cedent to the earliest human records, and at a time when numer- 
ous gigantic quadrupeds now extinct were the common inha~- 
bitants of the country. 

The exact nature of the remains on which such important 
conclusions depend is a matter of considerable interest both to 
the geologist and archxologist; and we must now endeavour to 
describe them as accurately as possible. The fact is, indeed, 
that a number of chipped flints, which careless observers might 
think accidentally fractured, but which more careful observation 
proves to have been artificially broken, include all the exam- 
ples of manufacture yet discovered that are really reliable and 
that belong to the earliest period. This may appear at first 
rather unsatisfactory evidence on which to build a theory; but 
it happens in archeology and geology, as in law, that good cir- 
cumstantial evidence, even of the narrowest and apparently least 
important kind, is sometimes more convincing and trustworthy 
than more direct statements, however distinctly sworn to. 

A flint may no doubt be fractured naturally, by being 
knocked about with other hard stones on the sea-shore; but ex- 
periment and investigation have shown that such natural frac- 
ture produces a surface differing a good deal from that left when 
a part of the same flint has been knocked off intentionally by 
the blow of a hammer or of another stone. M. Boucher dis- 
covered that, with very few exceptions, a convex face was the 
result of an intentional blow; while a concave face may indeed 
be produced intentionally, but is the almost invariable result of 
an accident. The flints in question include a large number of 
mere chips, some with faces intentionally produced, and others 
accidental; but amongst them are many of which the form is 
so distinctly the effect of forethought and skill, that no one 
could doubt their being the work of men. Such are the arrow- 
heads, spear-heads, sacrificial knives and hatchets of archezolo- 
gists, constructed not always of flint, but also of granite, por- 
phyry, jade, serpentine, jasper, basalt, and indeed almost all 
kinds of hard stone, and found in almost all parts of the world 
of the same general form and make. Of these the most perfect 
have well-defined shape, are often pierced with round holes, 
and are not only artificially cut and smoothed, but even highly 
polished: the less perfect generally show pretty clearly by 
their shape the purposes for which they were originally de- 
signed, and by their surface the degree of chipping and rubbing 
they have undergone: the least perfect are the chips already 
mentioned. The most modern, or those found in the newest 
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deposits, are generally also the most artificial; while the more 
ancient (though occasionally very smooth) are usually rough 
and almost shapeless. Those found in the gravel are described 
as of three forms: 1. Flakes of flint, apparently intended for 
knives or arrow-heads; 2. Pointed implements, usually trun- 
cated at the base, and varying in length from four to nine 
inches, possibly used as spear or lance-heads, which in shape 
they resemble; 3. Oval or almond-shaped implements, from two 
to nine inches in length, and with a cutting edge all round. 
They have generally one end more sharply curved than the other, 
and are occasionally even pointed, and they may be supposed to 
have been used as sling-stones, or as axes, cutting at either end, 
with a handle bound round the centre. This description of the 
objects in question was given by Mr. Evans at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries in June last, and is the more to be 
valued, as Mr. Evans accompanied Mr. Prestwich on his visit 
to the neighbourhood of Abbeville, to examine into the value 
of M. Boucher’s assertions, and seems to have gone with great 
care into the subject. Mr. Evans further states, “ that the evi- 
dence derived from the implements of the first kind is not of 
much weight, on account of their extreme simplicity of form, 
which at times renders it difficult to determine whether 
they were produced by art or by natural causes. This sim- 
plicity of form would also prevent the flint flakes made at the 
earliest period from being distinguishable from those of later 
date. ‘The case is different with the other two forms of imple- 
ments, which were unquestionably worked by the hand of man, 
and are not indebted for their shape to any natural configura- 
tion or peculiar fracture of the flint.” They resemble in some 
respects the well-known implements of the so-called Celtic or 
stone period, which, however, are generally smoothed, or even 
polished, and are made of various kinds of hard stone. Those 
from the drift and caverns are never smoothed, and have not 
yet been found of other material than chalk-flint.* 

M. Boucher—who, at any rate, deserves some consideration, 
since every thing that he has professed to describe appears to 
have been confirmed by later observers—is satisfied that he has 
also discovered in many cases the handles of wood and stag’s- 
horn originally attached to some of these implements. He 
believes that these were of the simplest kind; and he supposes 
that they were actually buried with the flinty and more endur- 


* Mr. Evans remarks, that in form and workmanship the flint implements 
discovered at St. Acheul differed essentially from those of the so-called Celtic 
“ig ; and that, had they been found under any circumstances, they must have 

een regarded as the work of some other race than the Celts or known aboriginal 
tribes (Proc, Roy. Soc, for May 26, 1859). 
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ing part, and are only not now exhumed owing to their more 
perishable material. However this may be, the negative fact 
of no other remains occurring cannot fairly be held to militate 
against the evidence actually afforded by their presence; and 
they show every appearance of having been fabricated by an- 
other race of men than the Celts, who—from the fact of true 
Celtic stone weapons of more finished make, and mixed with 
pottery, having been found in the superficial soil above the 
drift, or in beds separated by distinct deposits of stalagmite 
from those containing these ruder weapons, as well as from 
other considerations—must have inhabited this region of the 
globe at a period anterior to its so-called Celtic occupation. 

It is well worthy of notice, that in all parts of the world in 
which archxological researches have hitherto been made, imple- 
ments closely resembling either those above described, or the 
more finished and smoother weapons of a similar character but 
later date, referred in England to the Celts, have been found 
buried, or are still used by tribes little advanced in the arts of 
civilised life. 

Thus the flint axes and knives of the caverns or the gravel 
scarcely differ in form from the hatchets of the latest inhabit- 
ants of Britain previous to the incursion of the Saxon and 
Danish tribes; but the former are exclusively flint, and the 
latter show a large admixture of other stones, many of which 
are foreign. The arrow-heads and hatchets of England differ 
in no respect whatever from those of Normandy and Brittany, 
of the centre and south of France, of Spain and Italy, of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, and of other islands, as well as many places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. ‘These, again, have their 
exact counterparts in Arabia and India, Eastern Asia and Aus- 
tralia, in the islands of the Indian Archipelago and the South 
Pacific Ocean, in Mexico and the West-Indian islands, and on 
the mainland of the two Americas. Stone hatchets from Vir- 
ginia, Mexico, and Arabia, are precisely identical in form with 
the Celts of England; and in every case these, and a few strag- 
gling fragments of the coarsest pottery, form the principal 
objects that remain to illustrate the manufactures of races of 
people essentially different, inhabiting the most widely distant 
countries for many ages. Nor is there any thing extraordinary 
in this. Assuming that human art is, and always has been, the 

same in its origin and essential characteristics, but progressive 
and variously developed i in individuals and races, it is difficult 
to understand how there could be other than a general resem- 
blance in the form and structure of the first weapons, instru- 
ments, and utensils invented. Assuming also that the human 
intellect has been developed from a very low state of i ignorance 
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to its present stage of cultivation, one can readily imagine that 
a long and indefinite period might elapse between the first in- 
troduction of the human family on the earth, or on any part 
of it, and its advance to any defined point of civilisation. The 
first steps of any infant tribe may have been almost indefi- 
nitely retarded, although when the first step was made several 
successive steps would probably follow very rapidly. The ad- 
vances of discovery in modern, as in ancient, times are by a few 
rapid movements followed by a pause, during which the mass 
of mankind, left far behind by the first advance, are gradually 
creeping up to the new level. Once there, ages may again 
elapse before another great progress is made. 

M. Boucher, being an enthusiast, naturally rides his hobby 
to the death. He can see in the most shapeless stones, not 
suggestive to any other eye of the roughest human handling, 
mystical emblems of the domestic habits and mode of worship 
of the ancient races, the ancestors of the so-called Celts and 
Druids. He weaves from these fragments whole histories of 
early trials, and frequent failures of the savage, while attempt- 
ing to manufacture the simplest stone implements; he discovers 
models of the temples and monuments, built subsequently on a 
large scale into cromlechs and monoliths; and he makes out the 
forms of various animals, in anticipation of the idols one day to 
be constructed. All this, no doubt, has tended to throw dis- 
credit on important statements which really describe matters of 
fact, and which require most serious consideration. It is not 
easy, nor is it always possible, to determine whether a particu- 
lar stone, whose form may suggest to one person the idea of a 
fish, and to another that of a human face, while a third sees no 
resemblance to any known object, has been intended to sym- 
bolise this or that idea; but it is very important, and compara- 
tively easy, to know whether this stone has passed through 
human hands, and been hewn, however roughly, before being 
embedded in a particular bed of gravel, or deposited on a cer- 
tain part of a cave: and these are points on which M. Boucher 
gives good sound evidence. 

The method that seems to have been adopted in the manu- 
facture of the older flint and stone implements was simple 
enough, and can be followed now with success by any one pos- 
sessed of sufficient time and patience. The stone was probably 
taken from the rock, as in that case it would be rather softer 
than after long exposure to the air. By a number of slight 
blows, made by using one stone as a chisel and another as a 
hammer, small chips were knocked off in the right direction; 
and thus the number of the faces becomes a proof of the mode 
as well as of the fact of manufacture. In after times the edges 
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were rubbed down on another stone as hard, or harder than the 
implement being constructed ; and, at a later period still, a rough 
polishing process was introduced. These latter steps were, how- 
ever, in all probability modern innovations, and involved efforts 
far beyond the powers of the oldest tribes. Not only are the 
implements and weapons found in various stages of complete- 
ness, but very rough beginnings are sometimes seen, and whole 
basketfuls of chips have been described as occurring in some 
localities. All of these tell the same tale; and although, no 
doubt, each one possesses a special interest, little is gained to 
science by the repetition of specimens either alike in structure 
and use, or intended for purposes we cannot at all make out. 
The main fact is this, that flint and other hard stones, bearing 
marks of haying been broken artificially into a definite form, 
afford proof of the existence of human beings at the time when 
the stones were thus wrought into shape.* 

There is one other point of considerable importance to be 
referred to before leaving this part of the subject. It is the 
nature of the stone itself. In many of the later and more per- 
fect specimens of manufacture there is some difficulty in tracing 
the stone to any neighbouring quarry, and not unfrequently the 
material is decidedly and unmistakably foreign. In all the oldest 
flakes, arrow-heads, knives, and hatchets, the stone is that of the 
vicinity ; flint in England, where this mineral is common ; basalt 
or granite where flint is not obtainable. Elsewhere we find other 
rocks; but always the hardest and the toughest that could be 
obtained. 

The condition of the flint implements in the gravel and 
caverns is peculiar, and corresponds in weathering with that of 
fragments of shapeless flint buried with them. They are dis- 
coloured by contact with ochreous matter, whitened when in a 
clayey matrix, incrusted with carbonate of lime when found 
with chalky matter, just as the other flints are; and in all re- 
spects appear to have undergone the same alteration by time 
and exposure. 

There is naturally a great disinclination on the part of many 
to accept, on any terms, facts so adverse to all ordinary notions 
of human chronology; for, as we shall see presently, there is 
but one conclusion to be arrived at if the artificial origin of 
these implements is admitted, as the races of men that con- 

* It may be well to remind the reader that the construction of flint implements 
has lately been undertaken with great success bya much more civilised race than 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain or Gaul, and that he is not unlikely to purchase 
or obtain from the quarrymen, even where celts have really been found, their own 
manufactures rather than those of our distant ancestors. The Birmingham reliques, 


to be obtained in inexhaustible store from the field of Waterloo, are hardly more 
common, and not an atom more real, than some recent acquisitions of this kind. 
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structed them must, in that case, have been contemporaries 
with the great extinct cavern bears, hyenas, and tigers inhabit- 
ing northern Europe at a period when elephants, rhinoceroses, 
' and hippopotamuses wandered over the forests and tenanted 
the rivers. Mr. Wright, no mean authority in antiquarian mat- 
ters, has endeavoured to throw doubt on the artificial origin of 
the flakes or more simple implements, of which the number 
found is very large; and states his belief, that “ they might have 
been produced naturally by a violent and continued gyratory 
motion, perhaps in water, in which they were liable to be struck 
by other bodies in the same movement.” This is a somewhat 
vague hypothesis, not supported by experiment or observation ; 
but whatever its value may be as regards them, the more artifi- 
cial forms already found, however few in comparison, are amply 
sufficient to destroy the value of the doubt as affecting the gene- 
ral question. With regard to the more highly finished of those 
described by Mr. Evans, they show a uniformity of shape, a 
correctness of outline, and a sharpness about the cutting points 
and edges, which, in the opinion of that gentleman, and most 
of those who have examined them, could not possibly be the 
result of accidental collision with other flints; and the progress 
of discovery cannot fail very soon to settle all doubt in this 
matter, since a very few additional facts will decide whether 
the specimens supposed to be artificial were really the work of 
intelligent beings, however low in the scale of civilisation. 

Mr. Wright has also objected that the mere number of the 
flakes found in the same locality renders it improbable that 
they can be other than natural phenomena. That they are un- 
equally distributed is, however, very probable; and it is not 
difficult to understand that objects of this kind might be drifted 
into groups, whether accumulated by burial into one place, or 
merely conveyed and brought together by their similar specific 
gravity However this may be, a little further observation will 
soon clear up whatever doubt remains, and either place the 
human origin of these flakes, knives, and axes beyond all doubt, 
or bring some clear proof that they are the results of natural 
fracture. 

M. Boucher’s book, published in 1847, having failed to 
attract the attention it certainly deserved, the whole subject 
seemed to slumber, and both in England and France fairly 
slipped out of observation for several years. The clever and 
persevering author, however, feeling that he had right on his 
side, did not relax in his endeavours to throw fresh light on the 
important question involved. In 1851 a part of M. Boucher’s 
work was translated, and was published in England; and in 
1854 Dr. Rigollot, a French geologist, entered fairly into the 
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subject, and satisfied himself as to the geological age of the de- 
posit of gravel, in which no one doubted the remains had been 
found. The result of his investigations is expressed in a few 
words in a letter to M. Boucher, dated 29th November 1853. 
Speaking of a memoir he is preparing, he says: “In this 
memoir I merely follow in your steps; and my only ambition 
is, to prove that you were correct in announcing that our coun- 
try had been inhabited by men before the grand disturbance 
that caused the destruction of the elephants and rhinoceroses 
that lived there. What you have said, with all the detail re- 
quired to produce conviction, I have repeated more briefly, and 
no doubt less well.” 

M. Rigollot was soon followed by others; and in 1857 a 
second volume was published by M. Boucher, with fresh evi- 
dence and new figures of sculptured flints discovered, and ex- 
tending also the district containing them, which then included 
the departments of the Somme, the Pas de Calais, the Oise, the 
Seine, and the Seine Inféricure. 

Meanwhile our own geologists were also beginning to have 
their attention directed to the subject. The cave discoveries 
already alluded to had paved the way for the reconsideration of 
the evidence; and Dr. Falconer, satisfied that M. Boucher de 
Perthes deserved some credit for his investigations and speci- 
mens, induced Mr. Prestwich to examine the Abbeville sections. 
Mr. Prestwich, in a memoir read 26th May last before the Royal 
Society, confesses that he undertook the inquiry full of doubt, 
but went to see and judge for himself. He found the gravel- 
beds of St. Acheul (those that had been most productive in 
flint implements) capping a low chalk-hill a mile south-east of 
Amiens, more than 100 feet above the level of the Somme, and 
not commanded by any higher ground. The upper beds con- 
sisted of about 10 to 15 feet of brown brick-earth, containing 
many old tombs and some coins, but without organic remains. 
Under this was a whitish marl and sand, with recent shells and 
mammalian bones and teeth, whose thickness varied from 2 to 
8 feet; while, lastly, there was found 6 to 12 feet of coarse sub- 
angular flint-gravel, with some remains of shells in sand, and 
teeth and bones of elephant, horse, ox, and deer, generally near 
the base. With these he found the worked flints in consider- 
able number; and the whole deposit rests on chalk. 

Another section of greater interest is described by Mr. Prest- 
wich in the same memoir. It is at Menchecourt, a suburb to 
the north-west of Abbeville, where the deposit is very distinct 
in its character, and the association of flint implements with 
recent shells and extinct mammalian remains is unquestionable. 
The mammalian remains here include two extinct deers, an ex- 
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tinct species of horse, and another of os, besides the mammoth 
and tichorhine rhinoceros; and there are a few marine shells 
mixed indiscriminately with fresh-water species. Amongst these, 
in the middle beds, at depths varying from 16 to 22 feet from 
the surface, are flint flakes of doubtful character; flint knives, 
resembling those found in barrows, and recognised by archzolo- 
gists as of artificial make; and true flint implements (“ haches”), 
believed by M. Boucher de Perthes to be from the lower bed 
of subangular flint-gravel, containing the mammalian remains. 
With regard to the probability of these implements having 
been embedded in the gravel from the time of its formation, we 
append an extract from the memoir of Mr. Prestwich, already 
cited; which will have the greater weight, as coming from an 
observer not only thoroughly familiar with his subject, but 
among the most cautious and careful of the geologists of the day. 


“ Besides the concurrent testimony of all the workmen at the dif- 
ferent pits, which the author (Mr. Prestwich), after careful examination, 
saw no reason to doubt, the flint implements (‘haches’) bear upon 
themselves internal evidence of the truth of M. de Perthes’ opinion. 
It is a peculiarity of fractured chalk flints to become deeply and per- 
manently stained and coloured, or to be left unchanged, according to 
the nature of the matrix in which they are embedded. In most clay- 
beds they become outside of a bright opaque white or porcelainic ; in 
white calcareous or silicious sand their fractured black surfaces remain 
almost unchanged ; whilst in beds of ochreous and ferruginous sands, 
the flints are stained of the light-yellow and deep-brown colours so 
well exhibited in the common ochreous gravel of the neighbourhood of 
London. This change is the work of very Jong time, and of moisture 
before the opening out of the beds. Now in looking over the large 
series of flint implements in M. de Perthes’ collection, it cannot fail to 
strike the most casual observer that those from Menchecourt are almost 
always white and bright, whilst those from Moulin Quignon* have a 
dull yellow and brown surface ; and it may be noticed, that whenever 
(as is often the case) any of the matrix adheres to the flint, it is inva- 
riably of the same nature, texture, and colour as that of the respective 
beds themselves. In the same way, at St. Acheul, where there are 
beds of white and others of ochreous gravel, the flint implements ex- 
hibit corresponding variations in colour and adhering matrix ; added 
to which, as the white gravel contains chalk débris, there are portions 
of the gravel in which the flints are more or less coated with a film of 
deposited carbonate of lime; and so it is with the flint implements 
which occur in those portions of the gravel. Further, the surface of 
many specimens is covered with fine dendritic markings. Some few 
implements also show, like the fractured flints, traces of wear, their 


* Another locality to the south-east of Abbeville, where worked flints, and a 
few bones and elephants’ teeth, have been found in the lower part of a ferruginous 
gravel and sand on the top of a low hill. 
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sharp edges being blunted. In fact, the flint implements form just as 
much a constituent part of the gravel itself,—exhibiting the action of 
the same later influences, and in the same force and degree,—as the 
rough mass of flint fragments with which they are associated” (Pro- 
ceedings of Royal Society for May 26, 1859). 

All observers are agreed as to the geological age of the gravel 
and drift deposits in question; and Mr. Prestwich and the 
English geologists identify them with the gravel at East Croy- 
don, Wandsworth Common, and other places near London. 

M. Buteux, author of a careful memoir on the geology of 
the department of the Somme, and M. Herbert, whose special 
study has been the deposits of the latest tertiary period (terrains 
guaternaires of French geologists), being called on by Dr. Ri- 
gollot to examine rigorously the position of the beds, state that 
“the implements are found neither in the loam nor brick earth 
forming the upper bed, nor in the intermediate beds of clay, 
sand, and small! flints, but exclusively in the true diluvium, that 
is, in the deposit which contains the remains of species belong- 
ing to the epoch immediately preceding the cataclysm by which 
they were destroyed. There cannot be the smallest doubt as to 
the point” ( Antiquités celtiques, vol. ii. p. 9). 

It is curious to watch with how much difficulty evidence 
makes its way against preconceived notions. One-tenth part of 
the testimony that has been produced in reference to the facts 
just narrated would have sufficed to admit almost any statement 
in general science ; but notwithstanding the evidence previously 
adduced, we find another French geologist adding his confirma- 
tion, as if the subject were still in dispute. M. Gaudry, a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, accompanied by M. Garnier, libra- 
rian of the city of Amiens, and two other gentlemen, went over 
the same ground as had been previously travelled by Mr. Prest- 
wich and M. Buteux; and the former reported at a meeting of 
the Academy on the 3d October last, that he caused the face of 
the quarry at St. Acheul to be opened for the length of seven 
métres, he himself watching the whole operation, and not leaving 
the ground while the work was going on. The head of brick 
earth, amounting to about one and a half métres, had been re- 
moved, and there remained a thickness of two métres before 
reaching the true drift deposit. Nothing whatever was found in 
this overlying bed; but no less than nine of the flint implements 
were obtained in a flinty bed, reposing on white sand, about a 
métre below the top of the underlying deposit of drift. The 
flints thus obtained could not have been rolled, their edges being 
still sharp; and in the same bed, at a little distance, were found 
remains of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and mammoth. 

Thus, then, there would appear no reasonable doubt that the 
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discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes, announced some twelve 
years ago, put prominently before the world in a book written 
for the purpose of attracting attention to the subject, and sup- 
ported by specimens offered for inspection to all who would in- 
quire, illustrated also by a vast series of drawings, but quietly 
set aside by every body except a few friends ‘of the author, 
were really among the most remarkable discoveries ever made 
in geological and ‘archeological science, and were calculated to 
throw the greatest light on the last great revolutions of the 
globe. Perhaps, indeed, if M. Boucher had been contented to 
give his facts simply, or with their necessary inferences, without 
overlaying them with elaborate explanations, and making them 
the foundation of theories, he might have been more successful; 
but however this may be, the fi acts have at last made their way; 
and are fairly afloat for general discussion. 

To statements of this kind there are always, and properly, 
many objections raised. It has been asked, Why, if the flints 
are in situ, and were certainly manufactured, leading to the in- 
ference of human inhabitants contemporaneous with the cavern 
and gravel animals, are there not also human bones mixed with 
those of the quadrupeds? To this a very pertinent reply is 
given in the introduction to M. Boucher’s second volume; and it 
is one which every geologist at least must appreciate. He says: 


“ Have patience. Before the time of Cuvier, who could have ima- 
gined that at Montmartre were hidden thousands of quadrupeds of the 
older tertiary period? Had any one asserted their existence, and 
especially the fact that they represented species of animals long since 
extinct, would not every body ‘have refused belief? And even now, 
would the very possibility of the event be denied if any one were to 
assert the recent discovery of a heap of human bones under similar 
conditions? But there is no reason for this ; for if not true to-day, it 
may be to-morrow, aud if not in Paris or France, it will be elsewhere. 
Yes, this discovery must take place ; and nothing but some retreat of 
the waters of a lake or a bay, some uplifting of a mountain mass, is 
needed to produce, not one skeleton only, but thousands ; for the abund- 
ance of their monuments in stone, their knives and other implements, 
sufficiently prove that there was a large as well as an ancient popu- 
lation” (Antiquites celtiques, vol. ii., Avant-propos, p. Xiil). 


Other reasons might be given why further discoveries have 
not yet been made; but it is quite unnecessary, for the absence 
of organic remains in deposits of all ages has been so frequently 
proved by experience to have no further meaning than that 
they have not yet been discovered, that it would be idle to 
waste time in remarking upon it. 

Bringing together the various threads of discovery and in- 
vestigation in reference to the whole subject, we find abundant 
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proof, first, that races of men sufficiently civilised to manufac- 
ture brick and pottery inhabited Egypt many thousand years 
before the building of Memphis,—itself an event of some thou- 
sand years standing; secondly, that races of men capable of 
manufacturing knives and implements out of flint preceded by 
a very long interval the earliest tribes of which we have any 
historic record as inhabiting Western Europe; thirdly, that the 
implements manufactured by these ancient tribes were buried in 
gravel and in caverns, in association with the remains of nume- 
rous large quadrupeds now extinct; and lastly, that these ex- 
tinct animals appear to have lived at a time when there were 
not only men, but numerous recent shells, land, fresh-water, and 
marine, not in any way differing from existing common species. 

As the case at present stands, it is considered by Mr. Prest- 
wich to be perfectly consistent with known facts, that the men 
and quadrupeds of the last great geological period may have 
been brought to a sudden end by a temporary inundation of the 
land; but the actual date of such an event, if it occurred on a 
large scale, must have been very much farther back than any 
present human chronology would admit. There seems, how- 
ever, no reason to assume that such sudden inundation could 
have been other than very partial; and, as already stated, it 
could not have been very rapid. The duration of the human 
race is, at any rate, carried back by these investigations a very 
large number of years; although, as far as we know, it was 
a comparatively recent event, geologically speaking, and one 
which belongs to the very latest of the numerous geological 
periods. The extinct quadrupeds may possibly have been 
in existence at a date much more recent than we have been 
accustomed to think, and may only have been destroyed owing 
to their development locally under exceptional conditions, and 
the sudden termination of these favourable circumstances. 

It must not, indeed, be lost sight of, that cavern deposits 
containing bones of gigantic extinct quadrupeds are found in 
other countries than Western Europe, and that recent deposits 
containing them exist in the southern as well as the north- 
ern hemisphere. The great animals of our gravel certainly 
ranged through all Southern as well as Western Europe; and 
very similar species were equally common under similar con- 
ditions in North America. Asia has yielded two curious groups: 
one found on the flanks of the Himalayan chain, ranging from 
Bombay in the west to the banks of the Jrawaddy in the east; 
and the other occupying the shores of the frozen seas and the 
mouths of the large rivers running northwards to the Pole. 
South America has its megatherian group, and Australia its 
marsupial; while New Zealand presents us with gigantic birds 
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scarcely yet lost. Every where we see indications of a remark- 
able period, whether suddenly or slowly terminated no one can 
yet say; but it is only now that we are beginning to discover 
amongst the remains of these singular groups indications of 
half-civilised men, who, like the animals of lower organisation, 
seem to have died out, and were subsequently replaced by 
others to whom a higher destiny was open. Careful inquiry, 
properly directed, may discover amongst the various gravels 
and deposits containing these remains some further indications 
of men, if not actual portions of human skeletons; and we may 
yet hope to read the history of our race in its infancy by re- 
cords more varied and more suggestive than the rude flint- 
knives hitherto found. At any rate, it is no trifling addition to 
the wide field of geological investigation, that these great ques- 
tions of archeology and history are included within its domain. 

But let us go a little further, and endeavour to make out 
somewhat more distinctly the associates of man during this 
period of drift and filling up of caverns. We may thus obtain 
an idea perhaps more clear and satisfactory both of the extent 
of the change in other animals, and the time that may be as- 
sumed to have been needed to produce such change without any 
violent disturbance of the natural order of things. 

At this period, then, whatever the case may be with regard 
to the human race, there was, in what is now Western Europe, 
a large district occupied by land, although much of what is now 
land was then certainly covered by the sea. On this land, a 
portion of which reached to the latitude of Central Europe, the 
climate must have been excessively cold,—almost arctic in the 
inhospitable mountains of ice every where advancing towards 
the sea. Still further to the south were numerous islands, if 
not continuous land, covered with vegetation and peopled with 
various tribes of quadrupeds and birds, and probably (as we 
have seen) not without human inhabitants. These islands occu- 
. pied chiefly those spots now at a great elevation above the sea, 
the lower plains being submerged, though probably not so deeply 
but that the icebergs would be stranded upon the numerous 
shoals that then approached the surface. ‘The central plain of 
Europe, a large part of Asia north of the great Himalayan 
chain, an extensive tract of North America, a broad strip of 
South America east of the Andes, from the river La Plata 
southwards, and a part—no one can at present tell how large a 
part—of Australia, were all then under water. It was on the 
portions of the ocean-floor of that day, defined as above, that 
the great deposits of the drift period took place. The floor is 
since raised, and the ocean has left it; some of the ancient land 
is now submerged, while other parts form the mountain-tops; 
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the sea now brings warm water instead of ice to our shores, 
and the drifted icebergs deposit their load in the middle of the 
broad Atlantic, instead of on shoals a thousand miles to the east 
or west. The climate has changed entirely; the vegetation and 
the inhabitants of land and sea have also changed more or less ; 
but man, with his power of modifying his habits to his climate, 
has remained; and many animals of lower organisation, moving 
freely in water, and able to find for themselves those conditions 
of climate and food that are favourable, have also remained as 
his contemporaries. 

It will be interesting to inquire what were those animals 
that were associated with man during this period, which is 
historically so remote, but geologically very recent,—animals, 
many of which have since died out, leaving no direct and un- 
altered descendants on the earth. They include some of many 
kinds, large and small, belonging to various countries; but it 
will not be possible to allude here to more than a few of the 
more remarkable varieties. 

In the caves both of England and Germany, bones of bats 
are found buried with other bones under the stalagmite, as well 
as amongst the superficial mud. ‘Two species at least are made 
out; one of them, the “great bat” of English naturalists, still 
living in similar places, and the other, the horse-shoe bat, also 
living still. In these curious animals, limited in distribution to 
sheltered and dark places, there has been, then, but little change. 

Bears, of at least three kinds, certainly inhabited the land 
during the drift period. The brown bear of North Europe, 
which is said to have lived in Scotland less than a thousand years 
ago, had already been introduced, and was accompanied by two 
other species, both since extinct; one of them smaller and less 
fierce, the other much larger, and more resembling the grisly 
bear of north-western America. The great cavern bear, as the 
larger extinct species is called, must have equalled in size a 
large horse; and though certainly very powerful, and from the 
structure of its teeth and extremities able to defend itself against 
enemies, it probably fed more on vegetable than animal food, in 
this also resembling the grisly bear. 

The badger, the polecat, and the stoat flourished with the 
three species of bear above described, but seem not to have since 
undergone any change, resisting the alteration of climate and 
the gradual increase of the human race better than the larger 
animals of approximate habits. Bones of all of them are found 
buried in caverns with those of extinct races. The otter was 
another existing species which at that time had been introduced 
into Europe, and has not since been destroyed. 

Wolves abounded during the deposit of the drift, and cannot 
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yet be said to have passed away, except where the cultivation 
of land has rendered their existence impossible. The same spe- 
cies now common throughout Northern Europe then ranged 
over England also, and numerous individuals have left bones 
and teeth in the caves by the side of those of the bears, and 
also of the common dog, of which latter there seem to have 
been already many varieties, and of the fox. 

The hyena is an animal combining many of the peculiarities 
of the canine and feline races. The largest of the groups to 
which it belongs, it includes species less destructive than many, 
the animals seeking rather dead carrion than the living prey. 
The teeth of the hyznas are admirably adapted to gnaw and 
crush bones, and the muscles of the jaw point out this as an 
important habit. At present animals of this kind are confined 
to Africa and the parts of Asia adjacent. Two well-marked 
species and one other are known; one only, the striped hyena, 
inhabiting Northern Africa and Asia, and the others found in 
South Africa near the Cape. One very remarkable extinct 
species, more like the spotted hyena of the south than the 
striped species of the north of Africa, has left abundant remains 
in caverns among the fossils of the drift period. This last spe- 
cies has been found in the principal caverns of England, Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium, and also in the unstratified drift of 
the same period. It is singular enough that the specimens from 
the latter localities are in a tolerably perfect state, not broken 
or gnawed, while those from the caverns almost always show 
marks of having been gnawed and broken by the teeth of their 
cannibal associates. 

The hyena of the caves was an animal equally remarkable 
for size and strength, exceeding very greatly that of the spotted 
hyena of the Cape, and attaining dimensions even larger than 
those of the largest tiger. The number of individuals of this 
species whose remains have been found in the English caverns 
is not only extremely large, but they belong to animals of all 
ages. It seems clear that the caverns were the dens and hiding- 
places of these savage brutes, who dragged thither the deer or 
other prey they found while prowling about at night, and often, 
in default of other victims, fed on their own companions or off- 
spring. 

It isa common error to suppose that the larger carnivora 
are only met with where the climate is tropical, or warm and 
damp, and that a large development of animal life, especially 
of the larger races, is always accompanied by a vigorous vege- 
tation. ‘The contrary might almost be asserted as the usual 
condition in nature, as in South Africa, where are the largest 
known herds of wild animals, both carnivorous and herbivo- 
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rous, they exist in tracts of country seantily covered with vege- 
tation; and in Brazil, where the vegetation is so enormously 
multiplied, there seems hardly room for large animals. So also 
on the northern side of the great mountain chain of Asia and in 
the colder parts of North America, the larger carnivora are re- 
presented by lions, tigers, lynxes, and jaguars, with many other 
feline species. 

In ancient times, during the arctic climate of the drift pe- 
riod, a great cavern-tiger ranged over England and all that then 
existed of Europe, accompanied by another species of tiger of 
smaller size, a leopard, a wild-cat, and some others, besides a 
very remarkable genus, now altogether lost, as large as the 
cayern-tiger, but provided with weapons rendering it, if pos- 
sible, more formidable. Of these the cavern-tiger seems to have 
resembled the jaguar in its proportions, but was stronger and 
larger in the limbs and paws; the others were fully as large as 
the existing species, but all slightly different, except indeed the 
wild-cat; whilst the extinct machatrodus, with its peculiar ca- 
nine teeth, shaped like a sword (whence the name is derived), 
and having a saw-edge, was not only larger than any of these, but 
seems to have been, in spite of some bear-like affinities, a more 
destructive creature. It ranged over the whole of the northern 
temperate land from England to India, its remains having been 
found, though rarely and at intervals, across the two continents of 
Europe and Asia. Several species have already been made out. 

Accompanying this striking list of ferocious and carnivorous 
animals, we find a corresponding group of vegetable feeders 
serving as their prey. The beaver, and a species of rodent of 
very large size closely allied to it, have been found, together 
with a large group of the more minute gnawing animals; but 
with these were also the gigantic races of which the represen- 
tatives now are the Indian and African elephants, the rhinoce- 
roses, hippopotamuses, and the tapirs of the Old and New World. 
From a period long antecedent to that of the drift, and down to 
a comparatively recent date, elephants and rhinoceroses seem to 
have abounded in northern latitudes both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, ranging even to the borders of the Arctic Circle, wherever 
a tree-vegetation could live. So lately have they there died out, 
or so long have their fleshy and soft parts been embalmed in ice 
in those countries, that in the beginning of this century a perfect 
elephant was melted out of the icy cliffs of the river Lena in 
Siberia, which must have been suddenly entombed when in full 
health, and while living in a natural state in such a climate as 
still exists in the same parallel of latitude in Western Europe. 
The carcasses of a rhinoceros and other animals have been seen 
also; but these have been left where they were seen, while the 
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skeleton of the elephant, the skin, and some of the hair and the 
contents of the stomach, were sent to St. Petersburg. 

The bones of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses 
have been found very generally, both in cavern deposits and in 
the gravel of the drift period; so that no doubt can exist as to 
more than one kind of each having ranged over the whole of the 
land during the deposit of the various beds of gravel. ‘They 
must also have been locally abundant, to account for the very 
numerous bones distributed wherever gravel appears, or where 
caverns exist. Of these, one of the elephants (the mammoth) 
grew occasionally to an enormous size, much exceeding that of 
the largest known Indian elephants, and was provided with tusks 
proportionally elongated and greatly curved. It may serve to 
give some idea of the abundance of these animals in England, if 
we mention the opinion of Mr. Woodward, that, from a bank off 
the little village of Happisburgh in Norfolk, upwards of two 
thousand grinders of the mammoth have been dredged up by the 
fishermen within thirteen years. And even this is by no means 
the richest locality, as all along the east coast of England, from 
Essex to Norfolk, the teeth and tusks of elephants seem to be 
among the commonest fossils dug up; while in the cliffs border- 
ing the frozen arctic seas, the supply of tusks was at one time, 
and for a long while, so considerable as to render the importa- 
tion of ivory from recently-killed elephants altogether unneces- 
sary. It is remarked, indeed, by a traveller who published an 
account of the Laechow Islands on the north-eastern coast of 
Siberia, that one of these islands is little more than a mass of 
elephants’ bones. 

An equally gigantic and somewhat more massive animal than 
the elephant, but very closely allied to it—the mastodon—is 
now extinct; but during the drift period trod the wastes and 
fed on the tree-vegetation of Northern Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica. The animals of this genus seem to have been even more 
widely spread than the elephant, ranging from the tropics both 
southwards and northwards, almost to the polar seas, and reach- 
ing back much farther in geological time. They were provided 
with a long proboscis, and were possibly more aquatic in their 
habits than elephants, approximating in form anc habits to the 
hippopotamus, species of which have also been found embedded 
in the same deposits. Of these one was larger, and the other 
much smaller, than the species now inhabiting the Nile. 

A well-marked species of rhinoceros of the two-horned group, 
provided with horns of remarkable size and strength, has been 
found both in gravel and caverns, and a complete skeleton 
was met with in a natural fissure at Wirksworth in Derbyshire, 
laid open by mining operations. Other bones of the same, and 
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some probably belonging to a distinct species,. have been found 
in many parts of Europe and Northern Asia. 

Two species of the genus Equus, one equalling a middling- 
sized horse, and the other a zebra, have left remains in caverns 
and gravel, and are accompanied by bones of animals assisting 
to fill up the wide interval at present existing between the hip- 
popotamus and the hog. Several of these, of various sizes, and 
the wild-hog itself, evidently ranged throughout the northern 
countries during the drift period. 

Of ruminating animals there are numerous remains in the 
caverns and in the gravel of the drift period. Two species of 
camels, a gigantic musk-ox, and a giraffe, were the prototypes 
of as many existing and well-known groups. Deer of ali kinds 
were then, as they still are, represented by many and greatly 
varied types, and of them the great-horned Irish elk, as it is 
called, seems to have been the most remarkable for its dimen- 
sions, and from the enormous expanse and width of the horns, 
which in some specimens exceed fourteen feet from tip to tip, 
and weigh upwards of eighty pounds. The animal in certain re- 
spects resembled the fallow-deer, and in others the reindeer, and 
was not really an elk. Its horns must have fallen off and been 
reproduced every year, and exhibit proofs of their enormously 
rapid growth in the deep grooves left for the passage of the 
blood-vessels, which conveyed the material of which they were 
formed. 

A true elk, a reindeer, and a gigantic fallow-deer and red- 
deer, have all left bones and teeth in caverns and gravel, and 
these are occasionally accompanied with remains of roebucks, 
antelopes, and goats. The aurochs, a large bison still roaming 
in the wild forests of Lithuania, and a gigantic ox, the wrus, 
scarcely inferior to the elephant in size, both lived in England 
as well as Northern Europe about the commencement of the 
Christian era, and had lived in the same district during the 
whole of the drift period, together with a smaller species about 
the dimensions of the ordinary domestic cattle. 

Whilst these were the inhabitants of Northern Europe, South 
America was provided with several gigantic representatives of 
the existing tribes peculiar to that country. Thus instead of, or 
in addition to, armadillos, we find bones of the glyptodon, covered 
with a coat of mail six feet in length, its vast bulk supported on 
massive columns with bases of corresponding magnitude. With 
this we have the toxodon, also a large animal, combining some 
of the peculiarities of the elephant and the beaver; the macraw- 
chenia, a gigantic llama, with a body as large and massive as that 
of the rhinoceros; and if last, certainly not least, the megathe- 
roid group, the most remarkable of all, including sloths larger 
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than the largest elephant, whose habits were not unlike those of 
the sloths of the present day, except that, instead of climbing 
the trees, their enormous strength enabled them to pull down 
the giants of the forest, and strip them of their leaves at plea- 
sure. 
The caverns of Australia, like the Pampas deposit of South 
America, contain the remains of an ancient fauna, strangely 
typified by the existing inhabitants of the country. As in 
the latter country the sloths and armadillos appear to be the 
dwarfed successors of more gigantic animals similar in structure 
and habits, so in Australia the peculiar characteristic of all the 
indigenous quadrupeds in their marsupial structure (the mother 
bringing forth her young in an immature state, and preserving 
them in a bag or pouch till they are ready to provide for them- 
selves) is preserved in a group of gigantic prototypes of almost 
all the chief natural groups. In New Zealand, where no quadru- 
peds of any importance existed at the time of its discovery, there 
had in like manner been a gigantic race of wingless birds, of 
which the modern apteryx and the recently lost dodo may serve 
to give an idea. 

Every where, then, we find occupying the land of the drift 
period, when the gravel was deposited and the caverns filled, 
important groups of quadrupeds, many of them of gigantic size, 
but all resembling pretty closely the present inhabitants of parts 
of the earth not very far removed. Thus we do not find in 
Northern Europe and Asia the remains of sloths and marsupials 
such as now inhabit South America and Australia; but of ele~ 
phants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses, of lions, tigers, and 
leopards, and of great deer and oxen, all of which are still more 
or less accurately represented there in a living state. Climate 
appears by no means to have limited the distribution of these 
creatures in former times, as in parts of the world certainly colder 
then than now are the remains of numerous species of which the 
nearest allied species are only met with in much warmer coun- 
tries at present. That a similarity of typical character per- 
vades the inhabitants of the same district, and seems to have 
done so through a vast period of time, is a point well worthy of 
remark, and cannot but have important reference to the laws, 
whatever they may be, which govern the succession of species. 

While, however, the larger land-animals were thus different, 
the inhabitants of the water, and generally the smaller and lower 
organised races of all kinds of the drift period, seem to have 
altered but little, if at all, in passing through the changes that 
have taken place from that time to this; since only a few shells 
then common are now even rare, and none probably have so far 
changed as to be worthy of being called new species. The same 
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is the case, as far as the evidence goes, with the vegetable world. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the lapse of the long series of ages 
required to introduce so many important modifications in the 
animal world, it is as nothing compared to those other periods 
contemplated by geologists, during which almost every species, 
both vegetable and animal, has been changed over and over 
again. The drift period is the first of those numerous successive 
steps by which we are conducted in tracing the history of the 
past; and being the first, and that which involves fewest and 
smallest changes, it is equally important in guiding our judgment, 
and interesting as showing, better than any other, the method and 
prevailing law of nature in the progressive history of creation. 

We have seen in a former part of this article that the drift 
period—so modern in reference to geology, so ancient in refer- 
ence to human records—was marked not only by races of quad- 
rupeds different from the present inhabitants of land, but also by 
tribes of men, who in their habits of life, as judged of by their 
weapons, differed little, if at all, from those tribes inhabiting 
Western Europe two thousand years ago, and equally little from 
those found in America two centuries ago, and in many islands of 
the Pacific, and in the northern and unsettled parts of Australia, 
at the present day. Now as then the human race, in its power 
of resistance to cold and heat, hunger and thirst, and extremes 
of all kinds, possessed an elasticity, due no doubt to intellectual 
preéminence, which distinguished the most savage tribes, and 
rendered them superior to the most powerful and intelligent of 
the unreasoning animals. They remained and held their ground, 
whilst all or most of the others were forced to give way to chang- 
ing climate and altered conditions of food; they continued to rule, 
long perhaps without much civilisation, but always the lords of 
creation, until the early and uncivilised tribes were driven out 
by others having more cultivation, and therefore greater power. 
They have left behind a few stone weapons, found in the caverns 
and gravel, buried with the bones of the quadrupeds of their 
day now extinct. Hitherto the subject is new, and the disco- 
veries that can be depended on are few and inconsiderable; but 
we may look forward to the time when other indications than 
stone hatchets, knives, and arrow-heads wil be found, and when 
bones and skulls shall testify to the peculiarities of the race. 
Perhaps, indeed, many such have been picked up already and 
lost again, owing to the total absence of preparation, even of 
scientific observers, to admit them; but now that the possibility 
is recognised, we shall soon see the evidence grow around us. 

It is curious and interesting to find in this way another im- 
portant department of human knowledge, archeology, taking its 
earliest facts and conclusions from geology, adding thus to the 
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large number of sciences based on the history of the earth and 
its contents. The facts brought forward by geological investi- 
gation in gravel and caverns are at present the only sources of 
information for determining the antiquity of our race. 

There appears to be nothing in the Nilotic or cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the most ancient date, nothing in the oldest hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt or the records of India or China, and there is 
nothing in the Sacred Writings considered merely as a history of 
the human race, that points to the existence of an ancient people 
widely spread over the earth in both hemispheres, living at the 
remote period referred to, in a savage or at best half-civilised 
state, but capable of manufacturing arrow and spear heads and 
knives, roughly hewn out of hard stone. Far anterior in time 
to all ordinary records, to cyclopean constructions in stone, or 
to pictured and sculptured stones, however uncouth, their im- 
plements and manufactures found in many countries in caverns, 
in gravel-beds, or in river-mud, these tribes are, for the most 
part, dissevered from the oldest that show relation with actual 
history, and carry us back to the period when the last races of 
large quadrupeds ranged over the earth. Sculptured by beings 
who must have shared the earth with the cavern-bear, hyena, 
and tiger, the elephant, mastodon, hippopotamus, and rhino- 
ceros, the great Irish elk, the megatherium and glyptodon, the 
gigantic kangaroos and wombats, and the dinornis, and numerous 
other strange quadrupeds and birds,—these implements, simple 
and rudely formed as they are, still show a degree of ingenuity, 
and indicate a certain amount of intellectual cultivation, com- 
pared with which the cleverness of the monkey or any other 
unreasoning animal, however perfect in instinct, is not to be 
brought into comparison. There is enough in what is already 
known to stimulate curiosity, to hint very obscurely at the ear- 
liest condition of the uneducated human being, and at the same 
time to point toa lapse of time marked by geological epochs 
instead of years or centuries. How long this state of things 
lasted, and by what steps men grew out of this infancy into the 
partial and obstructed cultivation of the Chinese, on the one 
hand, or the hitherto unchecked progress of the Saxon races on 
the other, or what intermediate gradations are represented by 
the Celtic tribes, the Aztecs, the Egyptians, the North Ame- 
rican Indians, the South Sea islanders, the Bosjesmans, or the 
indigenous Australians, there are no means yet of determining, 
We cannot even make out whether this early race was de- 
stroyed, or nearly so, to make way for a newer one of greater 
intellectual activity; or whether the newer arose out of the 
older, obeying some great law of development and intellectual 
progress. 
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Art. II].—THE BUDGET AND THE TREATY IN THEIR 
RELATION TO POLITICAL MORALITY. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Speech on the Finance of the Year 
and Treaty of Commerce with France, Friday, February 10th. 
London: J. W. Parker. 


WriTInG on the Ist of April about. a Budget and a Treaty both 
of which were virtually settled and approved by the Ist of March 
is rather melancholy work. To sing their praises would be 
simply superfluous, even were it not conscientiously impossible ; 
while to indulge in an impotent protest against facts accomplis 
would be undignified because futile. ‘The consequences these 
measures must entail are already in a great measure incurred 
by the mere fact of their acceptance by the nation; the viola- 
tions of consistent principle and high morality which they in- 
volve are already perpetrated, and cannot be cancelled, however 
sincerely and sadly they may hereafter be repented of. But we 
need not, by our silence, sanction the injurious inference that 
the whole English people were acquiescent accomplices in the 
pernicious error; and we may at least raise a note of warning 
sufficient to avert further slidings in the same direction. 

We have only a few pages to devote to the subject; there- 
fore we must be very brief, and must spend no space in prefatory 
matter. We will speak first of the Budget, then of the Treaty; 
though, in truth, it is not easy to separate the two. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget, then, may be characterised as a good thing, done 
in a bad manner and at a wrong time; a measure, or rather a 
series of measures, sound to a certain extent in principle, and 
possibly beneficent in result, but suggested by motives that are 
more than questionable, brought forward in a fashion that is 
almost cynical, and carried under circumstances which almost 
transform a right into a wrong. Considered in itself, the sim- 
plification of the tariff is undeniably a gain; the removal of all 
the differential and protective duties which remained is only the 
completion of a wise and just policy long since inaugurated; the 
free admission of a number of small articles, the charges on 
which have to some extent fettered trade and checked con- 
sumption, was desiravle no doubt, and will probably be benefi- 
cent in its operation, though more slightly and more slowly than 
the public has been led by the eloquence of its advocate to anti- 
cipate ; and as to the extinction of the paper duty, though we 
may differ greatly in our estimate of the benefits to be expected 
from it, no one will deny that a tax so open to objection might 
be fitly enough resigned whenever the country had a spare mil- 
lion which it could afford to give away, and when there were 
no more deserving claimants on its generosity. 
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If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had had a surplus to 
distribute; if commerce had been rendered stagnant and the 
revenue stationary in consequence of these fiscal burdens and 
cobweb restrictions which he proposed to remove ; if even these 
modifications of the tariff, instead of being in the main aboli- 
tions of duty which involve a pure loss, had been reductions of 
duty which, by stimulating consumption, would ere long, ac- 
cording to sober calculations, have replaced that loss,—then, in- 
deed, his position in defending these extensive operations would 
have been strong, if not absolutely inexpugnable. But none of 
these pleas could fairly be urged on his behalf. For, first, in place 
of a surplus, he had to face an enormous deficit, which by these 
changes he proposed still further to augment by a sum of four 
millions. Secondly, so far from the duties in the existing tariff 
having checked commerce, reduced consumption, and impaired 
the swelling productiveness of the revenue,— which was Sir 
Robert Peel’s plea for his antitypal Budget,—no complaint of 
the sort was ever heard. Nor could it be; for year by year our 
imports and exports went on increasing with unparalleled ra- 
pidity, and the receipts from the Customs and Excise had never 
before been so large, or shown such wrepressible buoyancy. 
Thirdly, he did not even pretend to hope that he should recover 
by increased consumption the revenue which he proposed to 
sacrifice; at most he anticipated by a sanguine calculation, which 
few men share, that of the fowr millions surrendered, one will 
in time be recovered by increased consumption, and reduced and 
more economical establishments. Thus, in plain words, and to 
take his own figures, Mr. Gladstone, in the absence of all the 
recognised justifications and home motives for such a course, to 
an original deficit of nearly ten millions adds an artificial deficit 
of three millions more, de pure gaieté de ceur. 

By this course Mr. Gladstone has deprived himself, and we 
fear his successors also, of the usual official and unanswerable 
reply to applicants for the remission of an unwelcome tax (and 
all taxes are unwelcome), ‘Gentlemen, Ihave no surplus.” Mr. 
Gladstone has proclaimed to all future complainants, that neither 
heavy obligations nor an empty purse are any reasons for refus- 
ing the reduction or repeal of an obnoxious duty; or rather he 
has proclaimed that his obligations are never overwhelming, 
that his purse is never empty, that, in fact, he has always at any 
body’s service a potential surplus, in the form of an elastic in- 
come-tax, augmentable avec ow sans discrétion. Herein lies 
the fatal mischief of the precedent he has created. Henceforth 
the rejoinder to the Treasury’s plea of “no effects,” on the part 
of those who wish to shift fiscal burdens from their own consti- 
tuents or their own trade, will be this, “ Nothing can be easier 
or simpler than to grant our demand; you have only to add 
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another penny to the income-tax, as you did ayowedly in order 
to repeal the paper.duty.” We do not see how Mr. Gladstone 
can either deny the precedent or repel the argument, when 
brought forward to support other remissions; for assuredly 
more may be said against the tea and sugar duties than against 
the paper tax. 

The second count of our indictment against Mr. Gladstone’s — 
Budget is, that, wnder cover of a treaty with a foreign power, and 
as it were by a side-stroke, he effects a substitution of direct for 
indirect taxation to the amount of four millions sterling. Now 
the principle of this substitution may be right or wrong. With- 
out passing sentence, we may say that many sound financiers 
condemn it as an error; on the other hand, there is a small 
but active band of economists, who are agitating for this sub- 
stitution throughout the whole of our fiscal system, and whose 
tool or whose accomplice Mr. Gladstone has condescended to 
become. It is a question on which an honest difference of opi- 
nion may well exist. But no difference of opinion, we should 
have fancied, could exist as to the impropriety of endeavour- 
ing to evade a full and free discussion of the question on its 
own merits, and of taking so vast a step in a special direc- 
tion, without first asking the country to consider and decide 
whether that is the direction in which it thinks it wise to march. 
To determine the spirit and tendency of our whole financial 
policy, not by deliberate inquiry and reflection, but by sudden 
and secret diplomatic action, and by a sort of legislative surprise, 
appears to us, we confess, scarcely dignified and scarcely even 
decent. Again, the amount to which the Budget relieves the 
trading and consuming classes, and transfers the burdens hitherto 
borne by them to the “propertied” class, may possibly be just and 
fair—we do not prejudge this question; but at least it should 
not have been resolved upon except as the result of an inquiry 
.as to the respective amounts already contributed to the revenue 
by the several classes of the community, since only by such in- 
quiry could its equity have been ascertained. Yet, not only was 
no such investigation entered upon, but its propriety does not 
even seem to have occurred to Mr. Gladstone for a moment. 
And what renders this species of surprise, this sort of cavalier 
inconsideration, the more culpable and indecorous is, that Mr. 
Gladstone knows well—no man better—that a step of this sort 
is irretrievable; that customs and excise duties once repealed 
can never be re-imposed; and that a perseverance in the finan- 
cial policy into which he has thus partly cajoled, partly tricked, 
partly forced the country, is irresistibly entailed upon his suc- 
cessors. We shall be reminded that not only each separate item 
of the Budget, but the entire details of the Treaty itself, were 
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submitted to the decision of Parliament, which was free to repu- 
diate the first, and to refuse its sanction to the second. We reply, 
that the freedom was only nominal, scarcely more than a congé- 
délire, since it was universally felt, that to reject a treaty entered 
into and ratified with a foreign sovereign, would have been an 
act of incivility to both the high contracting powers which it 
was virtually impossible to commit, and which might have been 
attended with very unfortunate diplomatic consequences. Ina 
word, Parliament was in a manner compelled to accept the pro- 
visions of the Treaty,—and the provisions of the Budget, which 
logically flowed from it,—under pain of insulting our own Queen 
and quarrelling with the Emperor of the French. 

Our third ground of quarrel with the Budget, and with the 
Treaty as its pretext and occasion, is, that we believe it to have 
been dictated in the main by certain ulterior designs and con- 
cealed motives in the minds of its authors, which it would have 
been more frank and more respectful to have avowed openly 
and followed out straightforwardly. We fear that in this matter 
Mr. Cobden has not acted quite loyally towards the government 
which employed him, or towards the nation which trusted him; 
nor Mr. Gladstone quite sincerely towards the parliament which 
listened to him, or towards the colleagues who supported him. 
As to the common preference felt by these two eminent men for 
direct taxes,—a preference which to the same extent the country 
does not share in theory, and which therefore it ought not to 
have been overreached into adopting in practice,—we have al- 
ready spoken, and need say no more. But they have one other 
strong opinion and desire in common,—an opinion and a desire 
which, again, are at variance with the general sentiments of the 
nation for which, and in the name of which, they have in these 
transactions been acting. They both are strenuous advocates of 
economy: Mr. Cobden would have economy at any price; Mr. 
Gladstone, not indeed at any price, but at a price which few 
among us would feel disposed to pay. Mr. Cobden has again and 
again declared his anxiety and determination to reduce our pub- 
lic expenditure to the standard of 1835, that is, by about twenty 
millions. Mr. Gladstone, it is well known, entertains the strongest 
objection to our present rate of outlay, which he deems extrava- 
gant and alarming; it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
he has been persuaded to consent to it, and he has made no secret 
of the sentiments with which he regards it, nor of his determi- 
nation not to be a party to it infuture. His tone and language 
when he opened his Budget left no doubt on this head. The 
House of Commons and the country, however, do not echo these . 
sentiments. ‘The estimates, which terrify Mr. Gladstone and 
disgust Mr. Cobden, they vote cheerfully and almost enthusi- 
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astically. It became necessary, therefore, for the purposes of 
these two gentlemen, to make us economical in our own despite, 
to enforce parsimony by creating poverty, to compel us to reduce 
our expenditure by depriving us of revenue. Mr. Cobden has 
repeatedly avowed his adherence to this line of tactics as the 
only one likely to be effectual; he has declared that so long as 
money could be obtained easily, so long it would be impossible 
to check an extravagant expenditure, which the House of Com- 
mons was just as ready to vote as the Government to propose. 
His aim, therefore, has always been deliberately and avowedly 
to abolish taxes, wherever practicable, with the distinct purpose 
of cutting off sources of supply, entirely irrespective of other 
considerations; and the government which intrusted him with a 
fiscal negotiation ought to have been on its guard against this 
well-known idiosyncrasy of his. Mr. Gladstone has never, so 
far as we are aware, expressed himself so nakedly or so strongly 
as Mr. Cobden on this subject; but we believe he would not 
disavow that he shares in his opinion, and is earnestly desirous 
to reduce taxation, as the most effective, and the only secure, 
means of ensuring a reduction of expenditure. He saw that it 
would be impossible for even his eloquence to persuade the 
House of Commons to cut down the estimates; but easy enough, 
by a sort of indirect method, to persuade them to diminish or 
repeal the duties by the yield of which alone those estimates 
could be met. He therefore, we are compelled to conclude,— 
though it is not a pleasant inference in regard to a statesman 
whom we so much admire,—gladly seized the occasion offered to 
him by the suggested Treaty of repealing four millions of taxes, 
which were little felt and by no means unpopular, and replacing 
them by an impost which of all others is the most unpopular and 
the most severely felt. He substituted for a source of revenue 
which was ancient, not onerous, and therefore permanent, a 
source which every one detests, which has never been looked 
upon except as an expedient for meeting perilous emergencies, 
and which therefore was certain to be contested every year, 
and to be repudiated as soon as possible. In other words, in 
order to make expenditure unwelcome, he has made taxation 
unpleasant. He has deliberately exchanged a permanent for a 
temporary revenue to the extent of four millions; nay more, 
he has also provided for the necessities of the year by two other 
casual and transient expedients, viz. the malt and hop credit, and 
the closer collection of the income-tax; and he has done all this, 
we fear, with.the purpose, which he did not avow, of depriving 
his successors of the means of supplying what he regards as the 
spendthrift propensities of the country. In fine, it is scarcely 
too much to say, that he has conspired with Mr. Cobden to im- 
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poverish the public treasury for the public good; he has alien- 
ated national funds, because the nation, like a great baby, was 
not to be trusted with so large a sum of money in its purse; 
and in acting thus, we cannot think that he has acted either 
with the loyalty which became him, or with the respect which 
was due to the parliament and the country. 


But grave as all these offences are in point of principle and 
morality, they are thrown into the shade by the cynical indif- 
ference, and almost insolent contempt, which has been shown 
throughout the entire transaction for the sentiments of the 
French people. The hostility of four-fifths of the nation, and 
four-fifths even of the Senate and the Corps Législatif (subser- 
vient as they are), to the faintest approach to free-trade, is noto- 
rious and vehement. It was well known, and had more than 
once been proved, that the Emperor’s more enlightened tenden- 
cies in this direction would have little chance of being carried out 
in practice, had the question been brought before the public in the 
ordinary way, and been made the subject of regular discussion. 
It was determined, therefore, to take advantage of a power, con- 
ferred upon him by the Constitution, of making whatever changes 
he pleased in the tariff, provided these were effected under cover 
of a treaty with a foreign state ;—that is to say, he agreed with 
the Queen of England to do that by diplomatic arrangement 
which he dared not attempt, and could not have done, by the 
usual process of legislative enactment. This was the Emperor’s 
part of the transaction, and herein he acted characteristically, 
after the fashion of his family and kind. Our part was similar, 
but, alas, far from being so natural or so consistent. Our minis- 
ters—the constitutional government of a free people, approving 
his object, knowing his difficulties, being made confidants of his 
plan for overriding the most rooted prejudices and the most 
unanimous convictions of the nation which he ruled—gladly con- 
sented to become his accomplices, and without shame or hesita- 
tion proceeded to assist him in his despotic dodge. This is no 
matter of inference; it was avowed and explained at the time 
with the most insulting naiveté Treaties of commerce have for 
some years been discarded contrivances in England; modifica- 
tions in our tariff by process of arrangement with foreign powers 
have long been condemned as errors of policy, and by none more 
decidedly than by Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell,— 
and that as recently as last July. There was, and there could 
be, no reason for departing from these sound and deliberately 
adopted principles on the present occasion, except the desire of 
assisting Louis Napoleon in coercing the wishes of his people, 
and turning the flank of his pensioned and nominated Chambers. 
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Accordingly no other was even pretended for a moment; Lord 
Palmerston explained to the House the special clause in the 
French Constitution which made the Treaty possible; while the 
Morning Post—the ministerial journal, and Lord Palmerston’s 
peculiar organ in the Press—described (most truly) the Empe- 
ror’s proceeding as “a commercial coup-d’éat,” and justified it as 
the only means by which free-trade could have been introduced 
into a country where it is so universally dreaded and disliked. 
Now we can perfectly understand that the Emperor of the 
French—who feels that in this matter he is in advance of the 
nation, whose strongest characteristic it has always been to be 
resolutely bent on his ends and utterly unscrupulous as to his 
means, and whose contempt for the cobweb restrictions of oaths, 
and institutions, and constitutional forms is per:aps profounder 
than that of any monarch of his time—should be resolved to 
benefit his people in their own despite. He thinks himself wiser 
and more far-seeing than the nation or its representatives; he 
never concealed from them his opinion that he is where he is to 
carry out his own purposes, and not theirs; he could feel no 
hesitation in trampling on universal suffrage, as he has trampled 
on every thing else. We do not wonder at him, and we do not 
blame him,—any more than we compassionate the people who 
gave him power thus to ignore them, despise them, and dispose 
of them at pleasure. That he should have acted as he has acted, 
is comprehensible and defensible enough. That Mr. Cobden, 
again, caring for free-trade much, and for free institutions com- 
paratively little, essentially fanatical and narrow, devoted to one 
great principle, and reckless of every other principle which stands 
in the way of or is likely to postpone its triumph, not precisely 
immoral or unprincipled, but too much enamoured of material 
interests to allow to moral considerations their due weight,— 
that Mr. Cobden should have been proud and charmed to become 
co-conspirator with a great emperor in forcing even nominal 
free-trade down the throats of a prohibitive and protectionist na- 
tion, we can comprehend readily, though we must regret it much. 
Even Mr. Cobden, however, might have reflected with some 
misgiving, and with some self-reproach—if a rapturous sense of 
triumph had allowed him leisure for reflection—on the wide dif- 
ference between his present victory, and that he won in England 
fourteen years ago, when discussion, persuasion, truth, and pati- 
ence were the weapons which conquered his magnificent success ; 
a difference no less than that between changing the convictions 
of a nation by noble argument, and suppressing and violating 
them by ignoble force,—the difference between a chivalrous 
wooing and a brutal rape. Nor is it easy to reconcile Mr. Cob- 
den’s advocacy of popular claims, and his professed deference 
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to the will of the numerical majority, with his self-complaisant 
complicity in a proceeding in which that will and those claims 
have been so cynically set at naught. Still, knowing the cha- 
racter of the man, his enthusiasm for one great object, and the 
inherent want of breadth and depth of philosophic vision which 
has always distinguished him, we can easily explain his tempo- 
rary alliance with despotism, and a contempt for the principles 
of liberty, which we trust is only pro hdc vice. 

But that the chiefs and administrators of the first constitu- 
tional kingdom in the world; that a Queen whose whole life has 
been signalised by the most unfailing and most delicate respect 
for the wishes of her people constitutionally expressed; that 
ministers who rule only by incessant deference to popular opinion, 
who never dream of offending or neglecting it, or of taking any 
important step except after the fullest discussion,—should have 
made themselves the tools and accomplices of a neighbouring 
sovereign acting in direct violation of all those principles and 
habits, and have helped him to do abroad what they would not 
for one moment have dared to do at home ;—should, in a word, 
have proclaimed in a fashion absolutely naked and indecent that 
the French Chambers did not deserve to be consulted, and that 
the convictions and desires of the French people were unworthy 
of the slightest consideration,—this, we confess, does appear to 
us in the highest degree unseemly and insulting; and we cannot 
wonder that the insult has been keenly felt. We doubt whether 
any thing England has ever done has gone so far to alienate and 
outrage the feelings of our only true friends in France (the Par- 
liamentary party), or to exasperate still further those who have 
always been our enemies. We, who are par excellence the special 
votaries and upholders of constitutional proceedings and of regard 
for popular opinion, have departed in the most avowed and fla- 
grant manner from our usual course of policy, for no other as- 
signable reason than to assist the cowp-d’éat of a monarch who 
is beyond all others famous for his habitual trampling upon both. 
We have said plainly to the French people: “These luxuries, 
which we so value, which we cherish with the fondest love, and 
will defend with our hearts’ best blood, are unfit for you, and 
we will help your monarch to deprive you of them.” 


To reduce taxation is a good thing; to simplify the tariff is 
a good thing; to liberate trade from fiscal.or formal restrictions 
is a good thing; to extend our markets abroad is a good thing ; 
to inaugurate even the approach to a free commercial policy in 
a land which has hitherto been the very paradise of prohibition 
and protection, is perhaps a better thing than all. We at least 
shall not be charged with undervaluing any of these benefits. 
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But to effect all these things by indirect methods, and without 
frank avowal and full discussion; by opening the door to future 
encroachments on an artificially impoverished revenue, to un- 
wise loans, or still more unwise parsimony ; and by coercing the 
wishes and inflaming the prejudices of an allied people, and 
trampling on what little remains to them of constitutional forms 
and popular freedom,—this, we confess, does seem to us “ buying 
gold too dear.” 

The men who have done these things may all of them 
have meant well—some of them we know meant well. But 
their error, to use the fine language of Mackintosh (which we 
quote from memory, and may therefore quote amiss), has been 
that “of regarding rather immediate results than ultimate suc- 
cess; of too readily allowing exceptions to general rules; of too 
easy a sanction to the use of doubtful means when the end seemed 
to them good ;—that, in fine, of believing, unphilosophically as 
well as dangerously, that there can be any scheme or measure 
as beneficial to the State as the mere ewistence of men who would — 
not do a base act for any public advantage.” ‘ 





Art. IV.—ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY AND HIS 
BIOGRAPHERS. 


Vita S. Thome Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi et Martyris. Epistola 
Sancti Thome Cantuariensis et aliorum.  Gilberti Episcopi Lon- 
doniensis Epistole. Herberti de Boseham Opera que extant 
omnia. Edidit J. A. Giles, LL.D. 8 volumes. Oxford, 1845. 


Joannis Sarisburiensis Opera omnia. Collegit J. A. Giles, J.C.D. 
5 volumes. Oxford, 1848. 

The History of Latin Christianity. By Henry Hart Milman, D.D. 
Vol. III. London, 1854 

The Life and Martyrdom of Saint Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Legate of the Holy See. By John Morris, Canon 
of Northampton. London, 1859. 

Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Biography. By James Craigie 
Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. London, 1859. 


A FULL catalogue of the materials for the history of the won- 
derful man whose name heads this Article, a complete list of all 
the books, old and new, of which he has been the subject, would 
take up a space rather suited for an article itself than for the 
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mere heading of one. We have selected a few only of the most 
recent and important. We have original materials of every 
sort,—chronicles, biographies, private letters, state-papers; we 
have the panegyrics of friends, the invectives of enemies, the 
correspondence of the man himself. And as his own age was 
divided in its opinion of him, ours seems to be divided no less. 
He has still enemies who pursue him with the fierceness of a 
Gilbert Foliot, and idolaters who worship him with the devo- 
tion of a Herbert of Bosham. There is hardly any man of past 
times for estimating whose life and character we have such ample 
means. Every action of his own, every action of others with 
regard to him, has been chronicled and commented on by men 
who where both eye-witnesses and actors. And there are few 
men about the main features of whose history there is so little 
doubt. Here and there, among the multitude of witnesses, we 
find unimportant contradictions; here and there we may have 
our doubts as to the accuracy of a date or the genuineness of a 
. letter; but the main events of his life, from his birth in London 
to his murder at Canterbury, are known to us as clearly and 
vividly as the transactions of our own time. Our materials are 
not confined either to the land of his birth or to the land of his 
exile. The vast Thomaic correspondence spreads over the whole 
Latin world. The terms of peace between a king of England 
and an archbishop of Canterbury fluctuated according to the 
triumphs and the failures of a German emperor in Italy. Our 
materials, in short, are infinite; indeed, until somebody shall 
kindly put them in order for us, they are overwhelming. We 
know, or by the help of a decent editor we might know, all 
about every body and every thing. As to mere matters of fact, 
the points of controversy, for so vast a field, are exceedingly 
few. The peculiarity of the history is, that, with the same facts 
before them, no two people seem to be content to draw the 
same inferences. ; 
The cause of all this diversity and controversy—a diversity 
and controversy most fatal to historic truth—is to be traced to 
the unhappy mistake of looking at the men of the twelfth cen- 
tury with the eyes of the nineteenth, and still worse, of hoping 
to extract something from the events of the twelfth century to 
do service in the controversies of the nineteenth. Thomas of 
Canterbury has become surrounded by a mist of theological and 
quasi-theological disputation ; it is impossible even to name him 
without raising a storm of controversy. For how is the man to 
be spoken of? Thomas 4 Becket,” on the one hand, and “ St. 
Thomas of Canterbury” both have their dangers, while every 
intermediate form expresses some intermediate shade of estima- 
tion. “ Becket” is perhaps neutral; “ Archbishop Becket” car- 
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ries with it a degree of reverence for the office, if not for the 
man. And again, it is doubtful whether his own age even called 
him Thomas Becket, much less Thomas 4 Becket, or Becket 
alone.* King Henry the Eighth’s proclamation has converted 
his historical title of “ St. Thomas of Canterbury” into a badge 
of party. Otherwise we might probably have called him Saint 
Thomas with no more offence than is incurred by speaking his- 
torically of Saint Dominic or Saint Dunstan. By way of being 
safe, we mean to call him, as his contemporaries called him, 
Thomas, which we hope will not commit us to any thing either 
way. Thomas of London, Thomas of Canterbury, Thomas the 
Archdeacon, the Chancellor, the Archbishop, and finally the 
Martyr, are the only descriptions by which he was commonly 
known in his own day. 

But when we have settled his name, we come to the more 
important question of his character. Was he a good or a bad 
man? Is he worthy of honour or of dishonour? To two classes 
of inquirers no business can be more easy to settle. It isa very 
simple business to rule either that an archbishop must be right 
who opposes a king, or that a king must be right who opposes 
an archbishop. But at the tribunal of historical criticism no such 
sweeping general principles are admitted. Nor does it at all 
decide the question to say which side we should take if the same 
controversy were to arise now. What would be very unreason- 
able and inexpedient now may have been exactly the opposite 
seven hundred years back. If we wish fairly to judge of the 
right and the wrong between Henry and Thomas, we must first 
of all shut our eyes to all modern controversies whatever. We 
must not carry into that region any modern theories about 
Church and State, about Catholicism and Protestantism. We 
must not think whether the events of those times can be made 
to help High Church, Low Church, or Broad Church. Even 
whether we are right or wrong in having no spiritual dealings 
with the Bishop of Rome, is a question which has just nothing 
to do with the matter. Yet it has been with at least a side- 
glance to questions of this sort, that the history of Henry and 


* His father was undoubtedly called Gilbert Becket; but in the twelfth cen- 
tury surnames were very fluctuating, and a son, especially if a churchman, did not 
at all necessarily bear his father’s name. The most natural way of calling him 
would be Thomus of London, just like John of Oxford and Herbert of Bosham, 
and we find him actually so called by Gervase (col. 1377). We find the arch- 
bishop himself only once called “ Thomas Becket,” namely, by the knights at his 
death, according to Edward Grim (ap. Giles, i. 75), where it may be very likely 
an unusual expression of contempt. This remark, as far as we know, has been 
made by no English writer; but we find from M. Buss’s work (p. 150) that Ger- 
man industry has forestalled us: M. Buss has found one more instance of the 
joo the name “ Becket,” which (perhaps through Dr. Giles’s fault) we cannot 
verify. 

Z 
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Thomas has been for the most part recently written. If we 
want to read or write 11 as it should be read or written, we 
must forget every thing of the kind. We have before us two 
of the foremost men of the twelfth century; it is only by the 
customs, the principles, the light and knowledge of the twelfth 
century that we can ever fairly judge them. 

Cautions of this kind are more necessary with regard to the 
dispute between Henry and Thomas than with regard to almost 
any other portion of history. With regard to many other con- 
troversies of past times, it is almost impossible to avoid looking 
at them with the eyes of our own day. In many cases, within 
proper limits, it is even right that we should do so. The con- 
troversies of remote ages and countries may be closely analogous 
to controversies of our own day. ‘The controversies of our own 
country in past times may be but the beginning of controversies 
still going on among ourselves. In such cases the side taken in 
present politics will always decide the general estimate of past 
politics. We only ask for the men and measures of the past, 
what we should ask for the men and measures of the present, 
that opposition and criticism be fair and honest, that particular 
men and particular actions be not misrepresented, and that it be 
never forgotten that, both then and now, wise and good men 
may be found on both sides. But the twelfth century stands in 
a peculiar position. It was a highly important period. fruitful 
in great men and great events; but its work was a silent one, 
and its controversies have, less than those of most ages, either 
before or after, any direct bearing upon present affairs. The 
events of the age which came before, and those of the age which 
followed it, speak at once to our hearts. The spectacle of a 
nation, and that the English nation, overcome by foreign ene- 
mies, made bondmen and strangers in their own land, is one 
which requires no explanation. ‘The struggle of Englishman 
and Norman is one which awakens sympathies common to all 
times and all places: 


= . ’ 
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is a sentiment which speaks equally to the heart, whether it be 
put into the mouth of Hector, of Hereward, or of Garibaldi. 
The thirteenth century, again, has for every Englishman an 
interest of another kind. We have now entered on the Eng- 
land of our own time; the great struggle has begun which still 
continues; we have begun to walk among that goodly company 
of statesmen, heroes, and patriots, which leads us from Langton 
and Grosseteste and Winchelsea, from Fitzwalter and De Mont- 
fort and Roger Bigod, on to the Peel, the Russell, and the Glad- 
stone of our own day. Compared with the eleventh century 
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and with the thirteenth, the age of Henry and Thomas seems 
like something with which we have nothing to do, and which 
we can hardly understand. The political position of England 
was like nothing before it or after it. In the eleventh century 
and in the thirteenth, there was an English king and an English 
people; but in the twelfth such objects are hardly discernible. 
There is, indeed, a king of England, the mightiest and richest 
prince of Europe; but he is a mere foreigner, a Frenchman 
living in France, devoting his energies to French objects, and 
holding England almost as a province of Anjou. And as with 
the position of the island, so with its internal controversies. We 
imagine that no Roman Catholic or High Churchman would 
claim for the clergy a freedom from secular jurisdiction in cri- 
minal cases, or would think the exclusive right of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to crown the King of England a matter 
for which it was worth while to resist even unto death. In 
the twelfth century the case was much less clear. Thomas 
and Henry, in short, were two very remarkable men in a very 
remarkable age, who engaged in a controversy about which 
there could not be two opinions now, but about which opposite 
sides were then taken by the best and wisest men of the age. 
If a man will study the materials before him fully and fairly, he 
will probably rise up with very considerable respect for both 
disputants on the whole, mingled with strong condemnation of 
particular actions of both. Thomas often disgraced a good cause 
by violence and obstinacy; Henry disgraced a cause equally 
good by mean cruelty and petty personal persecution, and some- 
times, which Thomas never did, he allowed momentary passion 
to hurry him into practically giving up his cause altogether. 

On the modern writers on the subject we do not intend to 
enlarge at length. Though the history has been touched on in- 
cidentally by some very distinguished men, it has never been 
made the subject of any separate work of first-rate merit. We 
will therefore touch briefly on the most important modern writers 
on the subject, and then proceed to give our own estimate of 
Thomas himself and his contemporary biographers. 

Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Berington were probably the first, 
among the modern “amici” and “inimici Thome,”* who could 
give any reason for their friendship or enmity. Their histories 
of Henry II. were both of them highly creditable to their authors 
at a time when historical learning was at its lowest ebb. In an 
age of second-hand knowledge, they had really read the contem- 
porary writers. Each maintains his own position well, and each 
may be still turned to with profit, even after the accumulation 


_ * Among the Letters is one (Giles, iv. 256) headed “ Alexandro Pape et om- 
nibus Cardinalibus Znimici Thome Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi.” 
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of so much recent literature on the subject. Mr. Berington, 
we may add, though an apologist of Thomas, is by no means a 
blind admirer; he is not a Herbert of Bosham, but claims the 
higher character of a John of Salisbury. 

Among more general historians, in whose pages Thomas and 
Henry necessarily play a considerable part, Dr. Lingard at 
once occurs as a Roman Catholic writer of much the same school 
as Mr. Berington. Both of them have the wisdom to write, 
not as Roman Catholics, but as ordinary men; they at all events 
affect impartiality, and of course are much more likely to in- 
fluence Protestant judgments than if they checked them at the 
beginning by any ostentatious display of their peculiar dogmas. 
On the other hand, Southey’s agreeable, but very superficial, 
Book of the Church contains one of the very best of what we 
may call the incidental biographies of Thomas. It is full, vivid, 
and sympathising. It is clear that the heroic grandeur of the 
Catholic saint appealed irresistibly to the heart of the noet, even 
while invested with the character of a Protestant controver- 
sialist. 

Thomas also figures very prominently in Thierry’s well- 
known History of the Norman Conquest, where he is pressed 
into the service of that writer’s peculiar theories. He is made to 
figure as an English patriot contending against Norman oppres- 
sors. Of this utterly untenable notion, and of the small nucleus 
of truth around which M. Thierry has gathered a mass of very 
attractive romance, we shall have again to speak. 

The more recent literature on the subject begins with the 
Remains of the late Mr. R. H. Froude. Strangely enough, the 
first recent apologist of St. Thomas of Canterbury was brother 
of the apologist of King Henry VIII. The elder Froude, one 
of the original leaders of the Oxford Tract movement, was a 
man of ability and independent thought, but, as one might ex- 
pect, he approached the subject from a wholly false point of 
view. His case was one of the most conspicuous of miscon- 
ceiving history, in consequence of seeing it through an atmo- 
sphere of modern controversy. The subject attracted him from 
some fancied analogies between the position of the church in the 
twelfth century and the nineteenth. The career of Thomas oc- 
cupies the whole of the third volume of Mr. Froude’s Remains, 
but a large portion of the narrative part is from another hand, 
no less an one, we believe, than Dr. Newman’s. Mr. Froude’s 
own labours were chiefly given to translating and partially ar- 
ranging the Epistles, a task before which any amount of energy 
might excusably have broken down. 

After Mr. Froude came Dr. Giles. We suppose we must 
allow the praises of zeal and research to a man who has edited, 
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translated, and written more books than any other living 
English scholar. But really we can give him no other praise. 
The Epistles, as edited in his Sanctus Thomas Cantuariensis, 
are, as most later writers have complained, a heap of confusion, 
made far worse confounded by Dr. Giles himself. The principle 
of arrangement is an elaborate puzzle, which renders it almost 
hopeless to find any particular letter; the indexes are very 
meagre, and the mere editing is exceedingly bad.* 

Dr. Giles has, indeed, also given us The Life and Letters 
in two volumes of English, in which there is an attempt to 
arrange some of the letters in the order of time. But scholars 
do not want a translation—and a very bad translation too— 
of some of the letters, but an intelligible edition of the original 
text ofall. Dr. Giles’s attempt at original biography amounts 
to little more than a filling up of interstices, and is moreover as 
poor and superficial as may be.. Nearly every thing that is good 
in it is copied from Mr. Froude. 

The life and death of Thomas have also been taken up by 
two writers of a widely different stamp from either Mr. Froude 
or Dr. Giles. Professor Stanley, in his Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury, has given us a harmonised narrative of the martyr- 
dom, written with such minuteness, life, and truth, that we 
deeply regret that it extends te the martyrdom alone, and does 
not take in the whole history. No less admirable is his treat- 
ment of what we may call the posthumous history of Thomas 
in the chapter on the “Shrine of Becket.” The Thomaic contro- 
versy, again, occupies a large portion of the third volume of 
Dean Milman’s Latin Christianity. With some drawbacks, this 
is the best English life of Thomas we know, though the narra- 
tive perhaps suffers a little from over-compression; and though 
we think that the Dean passes on the whole too harsh a judg- 
ment on Thomas, it is only fair to add that he sometimes bears 
rather hard upon Henry also. Still his narrative, allowing for 
some of those little slips in names and details, in which it is 
strange to find so really learned a man as Dr. Milman so con- 
stantly falling, is the very best history of Thomas we know, far 
better, considering its scale, than the more special ones which 
we have now to mention. 

The year 1859 produced two rival biographies of our hero ; 
the works of the Roman Catholic Canon of Northampton, and of 
the Protestant Canon of Canterbury. On these we might be 
tempted to dilate at some length, as the contrast between them 
is very curious and amusing. Each of the rival canons has 





* We thoroughly agree with Mr. Robertson’s wish, that a really good edition 
of the whole literature on the subject should form part of the series now publish- 
ing by authority of the Master of the Rolls, 
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reail his books well and accurately ; each brings local inspiration 
to the task; each does his best, such as it is, to be fair; but each 
is disqualified by invincible prejudices, and the work of each 
alike labours under incurable objections in point of form, Canon 
Morris writes in a spirit of undiscriminating admiration; Canon 
Robertson writes in a spirit of carping and fault-finding, with 
which we have still less sympathy. Canon Morris might have 
written a purely devotional life of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
for members of his own communion, and no fair person would 
have objected; or he might have written a historical life in the 
same spirit of prudence as Mr. Berington and Dr. Lingard ; but 
he has confounded the two ideas together, and has produced 
something far too historical for purely devotional use, while, as 
a history, it is certain to offend every Protestant reader. Canon 
Robertson has worked up into a book two old articles from the 
defunct English Review, written, it would seem, against Mr. 
Froude and Dr. Giles. The book retains far too palpable traces 
of its origin in its somewhat poor and heavy attempts at wit, 
in its constant sarcasms on the writers reviewed, and its occa- 
sional allusions to things quite unintelligible to those who have 
not all the numbers of the English Review by heart. Nothing, 
for instance, can be truer, but nothing can be more out of place, 
than the elaborate criticism on Dr. Giles’s editing which is thrust 
into the middle of the biography. For the matter of the book, 
it is what might be expected from a man who understands his 
subject without loving it, and whose chief object is to upset Mr. 
Froude. The narrative is accurate, the references are highly 
valuable. The author does his best to be fair, and rejects all 
the more vulgar calumnies against his victim ;—for, unlike most 
biographies, this of Mr. Robertson has no hero. But Mr. Ro- 
bertson sees every thing through the coloured glass of the English 
Review. Heis utterly incapable of entering into the position of 
either a king or an archbishop of the twelfth century. Above 
all, Thomas of Canterbury, whether saint or not, was empha- 
tically a hero, and a hero is just the sort of person whom Canon 
Robertson cannot possibly understand. 

Of the foreign writers on the subject, we must confess with 
shame that we know less than we ought. Reuter’s History of 
Alexander the Third is frequently quoted by Dean Milman and 
Mr. Robertson; and, as it seems to be highly favourable to 
that Pontiff, we suppose we ought in fairness to have mastered 
it, for certainly our own study of the Thomaic correspondence 
does not lead us to a conclusion at all like what we take M. 
Reuter’sto be. M.Ozanam’s Deux Chanceliersd’ Angleterre ( Paris, 
1836), and M. Buss’s Der Heilige Thomas und sein Kampf fiir 
die Fretheit der Kirche (Mainz, 1856), we only heard of through 
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Mr. Robertson’s references. M. Ozanam’s book we have not 
seen; M. Buss’s has reached us since we began to write this 
article, and we have had time only to glance at it. It is easy to 
see that M. Buss is a strong Catholic and partisan of Thomas, 
but we do not see any thing of the offensive ostentation of Catho- 
licism of which we complain in Mr. Morris. His research and 
labour are unwearied, and, as far as we have seen, his work 
seems to be the best suited of all to serve as a guide to the ori- 
ginal writers. But there are some tasks before which even 
German industry breaks down, or at least which it cannot go 
through without complaining. M. Buss complains, not indeed 
with the sarcastic rhetoric of Mr. Robertson, but with a simple 
pathos which is quite as effective, of the superhuman difficulty 
of finding any thing he wants in a book edited by Dr. Giles. 

We will now turn from modern writers on the subject to the 
original authorities for the Life of Thomas. These are of three 
kinds,— the biographers, the contemporary chroniclers, and the 
correspondence of ‘Thomas, Gilbert, and the rest. All our au- 
thorities are in Latin, except a single very important biography 
in French verse. English records we unluckily have none. ‘The 
Saxon Chronicle breaks off at the accession of Henry the Se- 
cond. What would one not have given to have seen this stir- 
ring period described, with the same life as the days of the 
Conqueror and of Stephen, by a real native Englishman, in the 
old ‘Teutonic mother-tongue ? 

The French Life of Garnier of Pont Sainte Maxence must 
be the earliest of all, as the author tells us it was written between 
1172 and 1174, being completed within four years after the 
martyrdom. The author had himselfseen the saint in the flesh, 
but before he assumed his saintly character : 

‘* En Gascuingne fu-il lung tens pur guerreier. 
As Gascuns 1 kovint de lur chasteus lesser. 


En Normendie r’out sun seinur grant mester, 
Et jo Pvi sor Franceis plusur feiz chevaucher.”* 


He visited Canterbury, and also conversed with Thomas’s sister, 
Mary Abbess of Barking, so that he had good sources of know- 
ledge; and he tells us that, in the course of writing his book, 
he often altered what he had written, as he obtained better in- 
formation. Besides direct narrative, the book contains many 
digressions or versified sermons; he has also taken the trouble 
to translate several of the more important letters into his French 
verse, and a very odd effect they have in their new shape. ‘This 
biography is very important from its early date, and to the phi- 
lologist it is highly valuable as a specimen of the French language 
in the twelfth century. 


* Garnier, p. 14, ed. Hippeau. 
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Of the Latin Lives the most important are those of Edward 
Grim, Roger of Pontigny, William Fitz-Stephen, Alan of 
Tewkesbury, and Herbert of Bosham, together with the short 
Life by John of Salisbury prefixed to that of Alan. All these 
writers were contemporary, and were intimate with the Arch- 
bishop at some portion or other of his career. Each therefore 
tells part at least of his story from his own personal knowledge. 
Each, to a great extent, fills up the deficiencies of the others, 
Thus Edward Grim only entered the service of Thomas a few days 
before his death ; his earlier narrative is, therefore, written from 
hearsay ; but, in his new-born zeal for his master, he gives a full 
and vivid account of his martyrdom: of that martyrdom, indeed, 
he was more than a spectator, he was actually a fellow-sufferer, 
having his arm broken in a vain attempt to defend the Arch- 
bishop. Roger was the attendant of Thomas during his sojourn 
at Pontigny. We might have expected him to be very full on that 
part of his history; but, writing doubtless mainly for the monks 
of Pontigny, he says that he will not enlarge upon what every 
one knows, and cuts that part very short. He therefore writes 
mainly from hearsay, but it is from the hearsay of Thomas him- 
self; so that we may look upon Roger’s work as being more 
nearly an autobiography than any of the others. William Fitz- 
Stephen seems to have been attached to Thomas earlier than any 
of the rest. He was his clerk when chancellor, and consequently 
gives us many details of that time of his life which are not to be 
found elsewhere. He did not follow the Archbishop into exile, 
though he had one interview with him in the course of a jour- 
ney through France, but he was present at the martyrdom. 
Hence he can tell us little from his own knowledge of his mas- 
ter’s doings in banishment, but he supplies many valuable par- 
ticulars of what was going on in England meanwhile. Herbert 
of Bosham, on the other hand, followed Thomas through his 
whole career both in England and France, but he was not present 
at the martyrdom, and he seems to have known very little of 
his early life. He is, therefore, the fullest ofall in his biography 
of the archbishop, but tells us very little of the chancellor. Alan, 
and the fragmentary Life by William of Canterbury, in Dr. 
Giles’s second volume, also contain occasional particulars not to 
be found elsewhere. : 

The comparison of these biographies with one another is ex- 
eeedingly curious and interesting. We fully agree with Mr. 
Robertson that they need to be more closely analysed and com- 
pared than they have ever yet been, “ with a view of ascertain- 
ing their correspondences and divergences, and the sources from 
which each writer derived his materials.” Mr. Robertson goes 
on to say, rather darkly, “ Perhaps the result of such an inquiry 
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might be found to throw some light on questions connected with 
a Historia Quadripartita far more important than that which is 
devoted to the Life of Thomas of Canterbury.” This we take 
to be Canon Robertson’s roundabout way of describing the Four 
Gospels. The hint is an excellent one, especially as coming from 
so orthodox a source, though it is very likely that some inquirers 
might push it to results at which Mr. Robertson might be rather 
alarmed. The general character of the narratives is that of close 
agreement in the main story, combined with constant contra- 
diction in minute particulars. This is just what might be ex- 
pected from narratives written from memory some years after 
the event. Herbert, for instance, did not write till fourteen 
years after the martyrdom. He speaks rather pathetically of 
himself as the last survivor of the whole band of faithful dis- 
ciples.** On the other hand, there is not uncommonly a minute, 
sometimes even a verbal, agreement between two or more nar- 
rators, as if they had copied from one another, or from some 
common source. Take, for instance, one grand scene in Thomas’s 
life, his “fighting with beasts” at Northampton. Two at least 
of our authorities, Herbert and William Fitz-Stephen, were 
there. Yet if a man were to try to force even their narratives 
into exact conformity, as commentators do with Mr. Robertson’s 
other Historia Quadripartita, he would utterly break down in 
the attempt. Comparing all the narratives, there is a good deal 
of difference in the order of events, and even as to the mouth 
into which particular speeches are put. But in the whole his- 
tory we only remember one contradiction of any real moment. 
William Fitz-Stephen says, that Thomas did affix his seal to 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, which is stated by no one else, 
and which the rest implicitly deny. Here we confess is a diffi- 
culty. William was something of a lawyer, and seems always 
careful about legal technicalities, so his testimony is especially 
valuable. But it has to be set against a consensus of the other 
writers and the general tenor of the story. Whether Thomas 
did or did not seal the Constitutions is of real importance to the 
history, and it is strange that any of his followers should be 
careless or misinformed about it; but the slight diversities which 
elsewhere lie thick upon the narrative are just what always 
happen to several unassisted human narrators telling the same 
story. No reader of the Life of Thomas is likely to be troubled 
at discrepancies of this sort; but exactly similar ones in the other 
Historia Quadripartita have given no small trouble to tender 
consciences. Each biographer of Thomas, like each of the Evan- 
gelists, has a character of his own. Edward Grim has the great- 
est tendency to the marvellous; Roger, as a Frenchman, is far 
* Giles, vii. 335. 
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more bitter against Henry than any of the rest, and he makes 
just those little mistakes about English matters which a French- 
man would make in any age. William Fitz-Stephen is lively 
and amusing; Herbert is given to sermonising and twaddling, 
and to putting long speeches not only into his own mouth (which 
is his own affair), but into the mouths of Thomas and others, which 
we trust and believe are Master Herbert’s own composition. 
But even this is no more than every historian gave himself the 
license of doing till very recent times. Herbert is, moreover, the 
Boanerges of our story. He seems to have been the double of 
Thomas in mind and body, and probably did Thomas very little 
good by his constant company. As if the primate were not of 
himself daring and unyielding enough in all conscience, Herbert 
was always stirring him up to the strongest measures. Like 
Thomas, he did not fear the face of man, and spoke as boldly to 
King Henry on his throne as to his own master in his chamber. 
Like Thomas too he was tall of stature and goodly ofcounteriance; 
and, like Thomas in his unregenerate state, he did not object to 
set offhis bodily perfections to the best advantage.* These two 
faithful followers appear in their several characters in that most 
striking scene at Northampton.t Thomas sits with his cross in 
his hand, defying the king of earth in the name of the King of 
Heaven. Herbert, the true Boanerges, would fain have him ex- 
communicate every man present on the spot. William counsels 
meekness and patience. Forbidden to speak to his master, he 
points in silence to the figure of the crucified Saviour. Even 
the cold heart of Mr. Robertson forbears to sneer at this most 
touching incident. 

Besides these biographies by writers whose names and ac- 
tions we know, there is a very remarkable one printed in Dr. 
Giles’s second volume, from an anonymous Ms. in the Library 
at Lambeth Palace. The author affirms that he was present at 
the martyrdom; still his contemporary character is doubted by 
some modern writers. If it were fully ascertained, the work 
would be most valuable; for, though it does not contain many 
new facts, it is written in a tone of unusually independent cri- 
ticism, and has fewer coincidences with other Lives than any 
one in the series. It states the case for Henry and against 
Thomas with great fullness and fairness, and enters into argu- 
ments at some length against those who denied the Archbishop’s 
claims to the title of martyr. 

As for contemporary chroniclers, who wrote, not special Lives 
of St. Thomas, but general annals of their own times, several of 
the best of the class have recorded the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond. These of course are highly valuable, as giving us the 

* William Fitz-Stephen, Giles, i. 265. f Ib. i. 226. 
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view of affairs taken by those who were not Thomas’s immediate 
followers, and also as helping us to the more exact chronology 
of the period. The biographers commonly are rather careless 
as to the order of time. Each, as we have seen, recorded what 
struck him most or what he best knew; one set down one event, 
and another another; and none of them paid much regard to the 
order of details. The chroniclers step in to correct their errors 
and supply their deficiencies. Ralph de Diceto, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, a moderate partisan of the king’s, supplies in his Jmagines 
Historiarum several important facts not in the biographies, 
together with the chronological arrangement of all. Gervase 
and Roger of Hoveden were also contemporaries; but they were 
younger men, who wrote after the biographers, whom they con- 
tinually copy. But it is always curious to see which Life they 
follow for any particular fact, and they also often add touches 
and details of their own. Gervase especially, as a Canterbury 
monk, admitted by Thomas himself, had good means of infor- 
mation. William of Newburgh is chiefly remarkable for the 
manly and independent tone with which he treats the whole 
controversy, doing full justice to the originally honest motives 
of both the king and the primate, but not scrupling to deal 
severe censure to particular actions of both. 

The Letters, of course, are invaluable; at least they will be 
when any one shall be found to edit them decently. For the 
whole of Thomas’s sojourn in France, they, much more than 
the biographers, are really the history. Many of the letters are 
strictly public documents, and many others, though private in 
form, were meant at least for the eyes of all the writer's own 
party. Mr. Robertson thinks the correspondence does not give 
a favourable idea of the time, and that it is on the whole discre- 
ditable to the medieval church. That the letters are full of 
strong language is no more than was to be expected; but we 
do not know that St. Thomas and his contemporaries use any 
stronger language than those worthies of the sixteenth century 
whom doubtless Mr. Robertson, as a sound Protestant, duly re- 
verences. If Thomas is rather fond of calling Geoffroy Riddell 
“ archidiabolus” instead of “archidiaconus,” was it not the es- 
tablished joke of the Reformation to call a bishop a Butesheep, 
and to turn * Cardinal Poole” into Carnal Fool? In short, in 
ages when decorum was not very stringent, all men who have 
been in earnest, from the Prophets and Apostles downwards, have 
used very strong language upon occasion. But Mr. Robertson’s 
taste is so delicate that he is actually offended by Thomas's hearty, 
honest, and thoroughly English denunciations of the iniquities 
of the Roman Court. These we suspect, in any body but St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, he would have hailed as an instance of 
Protestantism before its time. But he has weightier accusations 
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still against the unfortunate Letters. They are, he thinks, full 
of “ cant,” and of “strange tossing to and fro of Scripture, per- 
verted by allegory and misapplication.”* In a certain sense this 
is true; but talk of this sort always reminds us very strongly of 
the doctrine taught us by Mr. Grote, that all religions seem 
absurd to those who do not believe them. Most undoubtedly a 
calm and critical reader of those Hebrew and Greek writers which 
we call “Scripture,” will find constant “misapplications” and 
strange “tossings to and fro” in the writings of Thomas, his friends, 
and his enemies. But he will find misapplications and tossings 
equally strange in any sermon, any religious tract, any religious 
biography of our own times. In their belief, as in that of the 
Protestant enthusiasts of the seventeenth century, every word of 
the Old and New Testament was written for the direct example 
and instruction of every man of every age. Believing this, they 
did not shrink from carrying it out in detail. If God spake 
unto Moses, why should He not speak also to Anselm or Ber- 
nard? If He bade Joshua lead his people against the Canaan- 
ite, did He not also bid Peter the Hermit to preach the crusade 
against the Saracen? Ifthe destroying angel smote the host of 
Sennacherib before Jerusalem, was the arm of the Lord to be 
shortened when the schismatic Frederick threw up his banks 
and shot his arrows against the tomb and temple of the Prince 
of the Apostles? The faith of those times was at least a real, 
living, practical faith; professing to believe certain books as 
their rule of faith and their personal guide of life, they did be- 
lieve them as such. Consistently, at all events, they shrank 
from no “ misapplication,” no “ strange tossing to and fro,” of 
what they held to be real lively oracles, speaking direct comfort 
and counsel in every circumstance of the life of every man. 

We, however, fully agree with Mr. Robertson in placing the 
letters of John of Salisbury far higher than any other in the 
collection. John was a thoroughly good and pious man, and 
withal learned, thoughtful, moderate, and prudent. <A firm 
friend and faithful follower of Thomas, he rebukes him, when- 
ever he thinks him in the wrong, with apostolic boldness; down 
to the very day of his death,t he withstands him to the face as 
often as he is to be blamed. We have no hesitation in setting 
down John as a wiser and better man than Thomas himself. 
But does not Mr. Robertson see that it speaks very much in 
Thomas’s favour to have attracted and retained the “devoted 
attachment of sucha man? A really candid writer would have 
pointed out that if John’s bold and faithful rebukes tell greatly 
to his honour, they tell almost equally to the honour of Thomas, 
who invariably took them in good part. 

In a similar spirit elsewhere Mr. Robertson exhibits an 

* p. 173. t Rog. Pont., ap. Giles, i. 164; Ben, Petr,, ibid. ii. 62, 
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amount of delight and triumph altogether childish, in pointing 
out the error of “certain writers” who had not put the events 
connected with the excommunication at Vezelay and the removal 
from Pontigny in their right order. The “certain writers” 
seem to be Dr. Lingard, and perhaps Dr. Giles and Mr. Froude. 
We are not greatly concerned for them; but when Mr. Robert- 
son ventures to say* that the original biographers “ wished to 
falsify the history,” that is quite another matter. .The case is 
this. In 1166 Thomas went from Pontigny to Vezelay, and 
there, in discharge of legatine powers with which he had been 
lately invested by the Pope, he excommunicated, with especial 
solemnity, several of the king’s friends, both clerical and lay, for 
various offences, and uttered a solemn warning against Henry 
himself. Him also he had intended to excommunicate, but fore- 
bore doing so on hearing that he was dangerously ill. On hear- 
ing of this proceeding, Henry, by violent threats against the 
whole Cistercian order, procured the removal of Thomas from 
the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny, where he had hitherto been 
sheltered. The comment of an impartial historian would be, 
that the archbishop’s conduct was violent and imprudent, the 
king’s revenge mean and cowardly. Unfortunately it happens 
that not one of the biographers, except the anonymous Lambeth 
writer, describes this scene in all its fullness. The complete 
account of the matter has to be made out from the chroniclers 
and the Letters. That most of the biographers do not mention 
it, is really not very wonderful. Edward Grim was not there, 
and his whole narrative of this part of Thomas’s life is utterly 
meagre. Roger of Pontigny cuts his almost as short, because his 
brethren knew all about it. William Fitz-Stephen was not 
there ; he tells us chiefly what happened in Henry’s dominions. 
Herbert was there, and records the scene; he does not, indeed, 
directly mention the excommunication; but this is clearly because 
the warning against the king was the most striking point, that 
which he found most vividly impressed on his mind eighteen years 
after. For an archbishop of Canterbury to suspend a disobedient 
bishop, and excommunicate a schismatic dean and a sacrilegious 
layman, was no very wonderful occurrence. The awful and un- 
expected part of the proceedings was, when Thomas arose, with 
a voice broken with tears,f to warn the King of England that, 
if he did not repent, excommunication should fall upon him as 
well as upon inferior sinners. That Herbert had no intention 
of concealing the far less important fact of the excommunication 
and suspension, appears from his speaking directly of them in 


* 
p. 193. . 
+ “Confestim, omnibus audientibus et stupentibus, miro motu compunctis, 
voce quidem flebili et intentissimo compassionis affectu in ipsum Anglorum Regem 
Henricum nominative comminatorium emisit edictum.” Herb., ap. Giles, vii. 230. 
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the very next page.* So equally does William Fitz-Stephen,f 
though without strict regard to chronology, he being more intent 
on the reception of the excommunications in England than on 
their first denunciation in Burgundy. In short, if Mr. Robert- 
son enjoys crowing over Dr. Lingard, we have not the least 
wish to interfere with his enjoyment; but he has not the 
slightest right to repeat the note of triumph over any one of 
Thomas’s original biographers. 

We must now turn from the ancient and modern biographers 
of Thomas to the estimate which we have ourselves formed of 
Thomas himself, If we can trust ourselves, that estimate is 
not swayed by party considerations of any kind. We do not 
feel ourselves bound to indiscriminate worship because of a 
papal canonisation; but we do not look on such papal canonisa- 
tion as at all taking away a claim to honour when honour is 
due. And be it remembered that it was not only the Roman 
Chancery, but the spontaneous voice of the English nation 
which raised Thomas to the honours of saintship. Through his 
whole archiepiscopal career, alike in England and in France, 
Thomas was the darling of the people. One of his biogra- 
phers is content almost to rest his claims to reverence on the 
adage, familiar then as now, that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God.{ When he “fought with beasts” at North- 
ampton, when his king accused him, when barons condemned 
him and bishops deserted him, an admiring multitude followed 
him in triumph from the castle-gate to his lodging at St. An- 
drew’s. When he turned away from the conference at Mont- 
mirail, when every earthly power seemed to have forsaken him, 
every eye as he passed was fixed in admiration on the primate 
who “ would not deny the honour of God for the face of two 
kings.” His return from banishment, his reception at Sand- 
wich, at Canterbury, and at London, was a nobler triumph than 
ever awaited returning conqueror. The bells, the organs, the pro- 
cessions of monks and clergy, might have expressed a mere con- 
strained or official homage; but there could have been nothing of 
such compulsion in the voice with which, in defiance of hostile 
nobles and officials, all Kent and all London poured forth to 
bless him who came back to them in the name of the Lord, the 
father of the orphans, and the judge of the widows.§ Such 
popular reverence does not prove that the cause which he de- 
fended was one which the sober voice of history will permanently 
approve. It does not prove that his own character may not have 
been disfigured by many and grievous faults. But it is a homage 
which assuredly was never paid to a mere proud and ambitious 


* Giles, vii. 231. t Ib. i. 258. { Lamb., ap. Giles, ii. 136. 
§ “Pater orphanorum et judex viduarum,” Herb., ap. Giles, vii, 315. 
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hypocrite, or to the assertor of a cause which was at the time 
palpably that of unrighteousness or oppression. 

Nor must we suppose that the popularity of Thomas in his 
own day was at all the popularity of an assertor of the cause of 
the “ Saxon” against the Norman. This is a mere dream, to 
which an unlucky currency has been given by the eloquent 
writing of Thierry. There is no trace in the history of the 
period of any such strongly marked antagonism as Thierry 
supposes still to have existed; still less is there any trace of 
Thomas of London being its impersonation, if it did exist. 
Thomas, in reality, was himself of Norman descent. His family 
was settled in London at the time of his birth; but his father 
was originally from Rouen, while his mother seems actually to 
have been born at Caen.* It is evident, however, that at the 
time of his birth his family was thoroughly established in Eng- 
Jand, and that they had the feelings, not of strangers, but of Eng- 
lishmen and Londoners. The truth is, that there is not a word 
about ‘Saxons and Normans,” or any controversies between 
them, in any one contemporary biographer, chronicler, or letter- 
writer. The whole evidence seems to us to show that the wide 
distinction and hostility between the two races, supposed by 
Thierry and his school to have remained so late as the reign of 
Henry the Second, is a mere imagination. The probability is, 
that though the upper classes were mainly of Norman, the lower 
of old English descent, the distinction had then become one merely 
of class, aud not of nation. In the middle class, Thomas’s own 
class, the two races must have been much mixed up together. 
Indeed, the Conquest itself must have had the highly beneficial 
effect of at once forming a middle class out of the higher ranks 
of the conquered people. The Norman gentleman, born in 
England, often of an English mother, would soon feel himself 
much more English than Norman. The Norman citizen, Gil- 
bert Becket or his father, would do so still sooner. In truth, 
every where mankind are far more sensible of birth than of de- 
scent, and they identify themselves with the country where they 
were born, rather than with the country of their fathers. We 
are sometimes led to suppose that the feeling of race lasted longer 
than it did because the kings remained foreign so long. Henry 
the Second was not an Englishman, he was not even a Norman; 
he was a great French prince, who reigned in France, and treated 
England as a dependency. ‘To his English subjects he was the 
“rex transmarinus,”} the king beyond the sea, who sometimes 
visited them, but who commonly dwelt in more favoured parts 
of his dominions. ‘Twice in his reign he seems to have wished 


* Lamb., ap. Giles, ii. 73. 7 
J William Fitz-Stephen, ap. Giles, i, 284, 289, 294. 
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to confine his own immediate government to his French terri- 
tories, and to convert England into the formal state of a vice- 
royalty. Such, if we may believe the Lambeth biographer,* 
was actually his object in pressing the election of Thomas to 
the archbishopric. Henry was to reign in France, and Thomas 
in England. And afterwards it was clearly with the same ob- 
ject that he procured the coronation of his son as a “ rex cis- 
marinus” during his lifetime. Those whom he, and the kings 
before and after him, advanced by preference to high office were 
neither “ Anglo-Saxons” nor “ Anglo-Normans,” but absolute 
foreigners, natives of the Continent. This is especially to be 
seen in ecclesiastical promotions. Thomas is always said to 
have been the first Englishman who became Archbishop of 
Canterbury since the Conquest; it might have been added that 
he was nearly the first Englishman who became bishop of any 
see. This is perfectly true. He was the first native of Eng- 
land, of either race, who attained to the metropolitan throne; 
while his predecessors, and the greater number of the contem- 
porary bishops, were natives of the Continent. It is probably 
this ambiguous expression of “ Englishman” which led M. Thierry 
into the mistake of looking on Thomas as an “ Anglo-Saxon” 
patriot. The real phenomenon of the age is, not the struggle 
between the two races in England, but the fusing together of 
the two races preparatory to the struggle with a royal line 
foreign to both. This silent, gradual fusing of “ Saxons and 
Normans,” is recorded by no chronicler, just because it was so 
silent and gradual. But we see it plainly enough in its re- 
sults. It was the great work of the twelfth century. It is this 
work which gives that century that peculiar character of which 
we have already spoken. No process could be more important, 
more necessary to all that was to come after. But its silent, 
hidden nature is alone enough to give a sort of isolated and 
unintelligible character to the outward aspect of the age. 

Of this fusion, Thomas, the son of Gilbert Becket of London, 
may be taken as the type. Though of Norman blood, his whole 
feeling, his whole character, is English; and it is clear that no 
man in England looked upon him as a stranger. His general 
character, in mind and in body, stands vividly forth in his own 
letters, and in the descriptions of his biographers. The man of 
majestic presence and of unyielding soul at once rises up before 
us. .St. Thomas of Canterbury was indeed a “ muscular Chris- 
tian” with a vengeance. Of strength and stature beyond the 
common lot of men; with a quick ear, a keen eye, a fluent 
speech, cheerful in discourse, and ready in debate; foremost in 
the mimic warfare of the chase, and on the actual field of battle, 

* Ap. Giles, ii. 86: cf. Garnier (et Freteval), 152. 
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—such was Thomas the Chancellor. And scourge and fast 
and sackcloth did but little to change the essential character of 
Thomas the Archbishop. The weapons of his warfare alone are 
changed. Of old he stormed the strongest castles, and unhorsed 
the stoutest knights in single combat. He laughed at the scru- 
ples of his sovereign which kept him back from assailing his 
liege lord King Lewis within the walls of Toulouse. The 
saint clearly took exactly the same delight in wielding his spi- 
ritual arms. He writhed under the timid and time-serving 
counsels of pope and cardinals, who kept back the sword of 
Peter from the slaughter. And yet this man, so ardent and 
headstrong, must have been, at both times of his life, amongst 
the most amiable and delightful of companions. The intense 
love with which he inspired his immediate followers breathes in 
every page of their writings. It is alike in the neophyte Edward 
Grim, in the fellow-exile Herbert, and in his earlier follower 
William Fitz-Stephen, who seems hardly to know which most 
to admire, the magnificent chancellor or the martyred arch- 
bishop. Nor did he awaken less attachment among men of other 
ways and callings. All their disputes never could quite efface 
the old friendship from the heart either of Henry or of Thomas. 
At every personal meeting the unextinguished love breaks out 
again, if only for one brief moment. Henry, there can be little 
doubt, was kept up to his opposition by men who hated Thomas 
far more than he did. The bishops, even the better ones, for 
the most part disliked him from their natural repugnance to see 
a man of his early life and conversation so strangely exalted 
over their heads. Ruffians like the De Brocs were actuated 
by the motives common to men of their stamp in all ages. The 
higher and better class of the laity,—men like the Earls of 
Arundel and Leicester,—oppose Thomas with deep sorrow, and 
in every respect exhibit a favourable contrast to the bishops 
on the king’s side. The love and the hatred of Thomas were 
passions of intense depth, and he could call out both feelings in 
others in as great intensity as he felt them himself. 

The intellect of Thomas was clearly one ranking very high 
in the second order of genius. He was not acreator. We should 
look in vain to him for any thing original or comprehensive. He 
could never have left any such impress upon his age as did Hil- 
debrand among popes, or Charles the Great among kings. His 
great qualities were an ardent and impetuous spirit ; a practical 
energy, which carried every thing before him; an admirable 
versatility, which could adapt itself to all circumstances and all 
people; and a lofty sense of duty, which could support him 
under any amount of adversity and disappointment. His faults 


were chiefly the exaggeration of his virtues. His impetuosity 
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often grew into needless and injudicious violence; his strong 
will continually degenerated into obstinacy. His biographers 
praise him for uniting the wisdom of the serpent with the harm- 
lessness of the dove. We must confess that we can see in him 
very little of either dove or serpent; their other favourite quo- 
tation of ** the righteous man bold as a lion,” is very much more 
to the purpose. His enemies have accused him of pride and of 
duplicity. Doubtless he magnified his office to the extremest 
point; his long brooding over his wrongs at Sens and Pontigny 
imbued him with a fanatical spirit, and an overdone, almost 
frantic, longing for martyrdom. Yet how far the personal exal- 
tation of Thomas of London was still thought of in procuring 
the triumph of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Legate of the 
Holy See, it is not for mortals to presume to judge. The charge 
of duplicity, which we are sorry to see brought on one occasion 
by so weighty a writer as Dean Milman, is, we think, without 
foundation. The faults of Thomas were the natural faults of his 
lofty and impetuous character,—the faults of obstinacy and vio- 
lence. But duplicity, conscious bad faith, was utterly alien to 
his nature. Once, possibly twice, in his life—certainly at Claren- 
don, perhaps also at Montmirail—he allowed himself to be talked 
over into conduct which he did not thoroughly approve. He re- 
pented, he drew back; in a certain sense he violated his promise ; 
but he was not guilty of any deliberate deception. His conduct 
may be called either vacillating or obstinate, two qualities quite 
consistent with one another; it may be called over-scrupulous, 
it certainly was provoking and offensive; but we do not think 
it fairly deserves the name of double-dealing. 

The whole character of Thomas strikes us as essentially se- 
cular. He was made for the court and the camp, not for the 
cathedral or the cloister. His episcopacy and his saintship strike 
us as mistakes. There was not a particle of hypocrisy in him; 
but the whole of his saintly career was artificial, unnatural, and 
overdone. His misfortune was to be born in an age, and in a 
class, to which the church alone offered means of advancement. 
His first great advancement was, indeed, secular; he was a states- 
man and a soldier, not a priest; but, strangely enough, it was 
only his ecclesiastical character which allowed him to become a 
statesman and a soldier. His parentage was respectable, but no 
more; he was himself in no way ashamed of his descent, but it 
is clear that it was humble enough to be used as a means of 
disparagement by his enemies. The son of Gilbert Becket of 
London would, as a mere layman, have had little chance of 
presiding in the king’s Chancery or of commanding the king’s 
armies. Once tonsured, secular as well as ecclesiastical great- 
ness was open to him, As chancellor he nearly cast off his 
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clerical character. Strict men condemned the secular pomp 
of the great courtier and captain, who was also archdeacon of 
Canterbury and provost of Beverley. But two things are to be 
remembered : first of all, he was not a priest. Loaded with 
preferment, which now no deacon could hold, the terror of 
King Lewis and counsellor of King Henry remained eccle- 
siastically in that lowly order. A fighting archdeacon was a 
scandal, though Edward Grim seems to: have thought other- 
wise; but the conduct of Thomas did not present the far greater 
scandal of a priest. one invested with the mysterious powers of 
sacrifice and absolution, casting off his spiritual character like 
Cesar Borgia or Talleyrand. In modern estimation the differ- 
ence between a priest and a deacon seems very slight; but when 
once the full sacerdotal idea is realised, it becomes something in- 
finite. Secondly, though Thomas as Chancellor led a thoroughly 
secular life, he did not lead either an irreligious or an immoral 
one. Looked on as a layman, he might almost, even then, have 
passed for a saint. That he already bared his back to the disci- 
pline does not prove very much, as Henry himself now and 
then did the same. But it is no small credit that a man, whose 
order debarred him from marriage, should, in a profligate court, 
have strictly preserved his personal chastity. How far he re- 
buked the king’s vices we know not, but he resisted many strong 
temptations to share in them, and was a severe censor of inferior 
offenders in the same line. At last came the moment of the great 
change. Thomas the Chancellor-Archdeacon is converted into 
Thomas the Archbishop. We have every reason to believe that 
the appointment was against his own wishes. He was as great as 
he could be in the line which best suited his powers, and felt no 
desire to adventure himself in a line for which he must then at 
least have felt himself less fitted. He warned his master, that, 
once archbishop, he should be sure to lose his favour.* But 
Henry insisted on the appointment, and Thomas was ordained 
priest, and elected and consecrated primate of all England. 

And now came that great change by which, in the language 
of his biographers, he became another man. Was the change 
miraculous? Was it hypoeritical? Or shall we say with Mr. 
Froude, that there was no sudden change at all? To us it 
seems merely the natural result of change of circumstances in a 
man of Thomas’s character. He was not a man to do any thing 
by halves ; whatever master he served, he served to the utter- 
most. As the servant of the king he was.the most faithful of 
chancellors; as the servant of the church he would be the most 
faithful of bishops. One at least of his biographers seems to 
have quite understood} what is really no very wonderful pheno- 


* Herb. vii. 26: cf. Rog. i. 108 ; Will. Fitz-Steph. i. 193; Alan, i. 322. 
Tt “Siquidem quum ante promotionem suam tanquam unus excellentium eni- 
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menon. Thomas was in all things a man of his own age; we 
never find him rising above it or sinking below it. He accepted 
without hesitation the current notion of a saintly prelate, and 
endeavoured to carry it out in his own person. The ideal eccle- 
slastic of his times was one who united the loftiest hierarchical 
pretensions with the most unbounded liberality and the severest 
personal mortifications. Into this ideal Thomas threw himself 
with characteristic fervour. His perfect sincerity no man can 
doubt who has studied at once human nature and the records of 
the time. But the change, though perfectly sincere, was still 
artificial; his saintship never sat quite easily upon him; with 
the zeal of a new convert he overdid matters. We at once see 
the difference between him and those holy personages whose 
sanctity has been the sanctity of a whole life, or those again who 
have been suddenly turned from notorious sinners into contrite- 
hearted penitents. Nor was he one of the class of great eccle- 
siastical statesmen, to whom the church has been through life 
as a fatherland ora political party. Had Thomas belonged to 
any one of those classes, he would have been somewhat more 
chary of his spiritual thunders. But his artificial frame of mind 
allowed no scope either for the long-suffering of Anselm or for 
the policy of Hildebrand. His fiery soul would have revolted 
against either as remissness in the cause of God. Thomas could 
be meek and gentle after a sort, yet always only by an effort ; 
himself personally he could humble, as he did to his censor John 
of Salisbury; but the rights of his office, the cause of the church, 
were never to be humbled by him. Throughout his life the garb 
of saintship never fitted him. Through his whole career the old 
Adam is perpetually peeping out: we see the spirit of former 
days when he tells his slanderer at Northampton, that were 
he a knight, his sword should assert his righteousness ; when he 
is detected on the Flemish coast by his eye fixed on the hawk 
on the young noble’s wrist ; when, even in his last hour, after 
years of scourging and penance, the strong arm which had un- 
horsed Engelram de Trie threw Reginald Fitz-Urse prostrate 
upon the pavement of the cathedral. It peeps out in less ex- 
cusable form in those words of reviling, rather than rebuke, 
from which he could not restrain himself even in the hour of 
confessorship and of martyrdom.* Had his early life been one of 
deeper sinfulness, his conversion might have brought a more chas- 
tened and truly mortified spirit to the service of his Maker. But 
a saintship artificial, though thoroughly sincere, had always some- 
thing awkward and incongruous about it. If the church really 


tuisset seculo, non minus etiam postmodum inter precipuos orthodoxorum emi- 
nere studuit militans Christo. Nesciebat enim nisi maximorum unus esse quem- 
cumque sortitus esset ordinem vite.” Will. Cant., ap. Giles, ii, 130. 

* “ Garcionem et spurium” (Will. Cant., ap. Giles, ii, 13) at Northampton. 


» “Lenonem appellans” at Canterbury (E. Grim, ap. Giles, i. 76). 
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needed a champion, the lion-heart of Thomas was certainly less 
fitted for the office than the true union of dove and serpent to 
be found in his friend and monitor John of Salisbury. 

Our estimate of Thomas’s personal character ought not to be 
at all affected by modern notions, however well founded, as to 
the abstract justice of the cause which he maintained. The im- 
munity of clerks from the jurisdiction of the civil power would 
now be justly considered monstrous in every well-governed 
country. All that is wanted is, to show that it was a cause 
which might be honestly maintained in the twelfth century. 
And that it surely was. Thomas did not invent the ecclesias- 
tical claims; he merely defended them as he found them. Even 
if the “Customs” were, which seems very doubtful, the esta- 
blished laws of the land, they were laws which a churchman of 
those days could at most submit to in patience, and could not 
be expected to approve or subscribe to. None of his fellow- 
bishops loved the Constitutions of Clarendon any better than 
Thomas did; they simply submitted through fear, some of them 
at least clearly against their own judgment. The most violent 
attack on Thomas ever penned, the famous letter of Gilbert Fo- 
liot,* does not blame the archbishop for resisting the king, but for 
not resisting him more strenuously. And we must remember 
that if the so-called liberties of the church were utterly repug- 
nant to our notions of settled government, they did not appear 
equally so in those times. The modern idea of government is an 
equal system of law for every part of the territory and for every 
class of the nation. In the middle ages every class of men, every 
district, every city, tried to isolate itself within a jurisprudence 
ofits own. Nobles, burghers, knights of orders, wherever either 
_ Class was strong enough, refused the jurisdiction of any but their 
own peers. very town tried to approach as nearly as it could 
to the condition of a separate republic. A province thought it- 
self privileged if it could obtain a judicial system separate from 
the rest of the kingdom. Even within the ecclesiastical pale we 
find peculiar jurisdictions: orders, monasteries, chapters, col- 
leges, shake off the authority of the regular ordinaries, and sub- 
stitute some exceptional tribunal of their own. For the clergy 
to be amenable only to a clerical judicature was really nothing 
very monstrous in such a state of things. It was of course de- 
fended on totally different grounds from any other exemption; 
but it could hardly have arisen except in a state of things when 
exemptions of all kinds were familiar. And we must also remem- 
ber that ecclesiastical privileges were not so exclusively priestly 
privileges as we sometimes fancy. ‘They sheltered not only or- 
dained ministers, but all ecclesiastical officers of every kind; the 

* Ep. Gilb. Fol., ap. Giles, v. 272. 
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church courts also claimed jurisdiction in the causes of widows and 
orphans.* In short, the privileges for which Thomas contended 
transferred a large part of the people, and that the most help- 
less part, from the bloody grasp of the king’s courts to the milder 
jurisdiction of the bishop. ‘The ecclesiastical judicature was 
clearly inadequate to deal with the most serious class of offences; 
but, on the other hand, it did not, like that of the royal courts, 
visit petty thefts or assaults with such monstrous penalties as 
blinding and castration.t One of the Constitutions of Claren- 
don, that which forbade the ordination of villeins without the 
consent of their lords, was directly aimed at the only means by 
which the lowest class in the state could rise. And this con- 
stitution did not, as Dean Milman says,} pass unheeded; on the 
contrary, it called forth an indignant burst of almost democratic 
sentiment from the French biographer of Thomas.§ 

But while we do justice to Thomas, we must also do justice 
to Henry. Foreigner as he was, careless of special English inte- 
rests, and stained as his life was by vices and faults of various 
kinds, Henry had still many of the qualities of a great ruler, 
and we have no reason to doubt that he was sincerely desirous 
for the good government of his kingdom. The civil wars of 
Stephen’s reign had left England in a state of utter anarchy. 
This state of things King Henry and Chancellor Thomas set 
themselves to work in good earnest to undo. Their government 
did much to restore order and peace; but it is easy to see that to 
restore perfect order and peace, no class of men must be allowed 
to break the law with the certainty of an inadequate punishment. 
Thomas’s own admirers state Henry’s case very fairly, and do full 
justice to his motives.|| Herbert himself goes so far as to say that 
king and archbishop alike had a zeal for God, and leaves it to God 
Himself to judge which zeal was according to knowledge.{ No 
doubt both Henry and Thomas saw the evil, and each set himself 
vigorously to correct it in his own way. The number of clerical 
offenders was large, and some of their offences were very serious. 
Thomas, during the short time that he lived in England as arch- 
bishop, certainly did his best to strike at the root of the evil by 
unusual care as to those whom he ordained; and he also passed 





* See the letter of John of Poitiers, Giles, Ep. Gilb. Fol. vi. 238. 
+ See a most curious story in Benedict’s Miracles of St. Thomas, pp. 184-193. 
On the cruelty of the royal jurisprudence, see Herb. vii. 105. 
} Lat. Christ. iii. 465. 
§ “Fils 4 vilains ne fust en nul liu ordenez 
Sanz l’otrei sur seignur de cui terre il fu nez.’ 
Et Deus a sun servise nus a tuz apelez! 
Mielz valt fils a vilain qui est preuz et senez, 
Que ne feit gentilz hum failliz et debutez.” Garnier, p. 89. 
| See Herb., ap. Giles, vii. 102, 122; Ann, Lamb. ii. 85, 86. 
§| Herb. vii. 108, 109. 
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severe sentences, though of course not of life or limb, upon the 
offenders’: whom he sheltered from the royal vengeance. Still 
there can be no doubt that there were a good many churchmen 
in the kingdom for whom the gallows was the only appropriate 
remedy. Henry had a noble career before him, had he but 
adhered steadily to his own principles. The only danger was, 
that the full carrying out of those principles would have led to 
consequences which in the twelfth century would have been 
altogether premature. They involved not only the subjection 
of the clergy to the ordinary jurisdiction, but the throwing off of 
all dependence upon the see of Rome. This noble, but perhaps 
impracticable cause Henry wilfully threw away. He let the 
contest degenerate from a strife of principles into a petty per- 
sonal persecution of the archbishop. In the scene at Clarendon 
we see the clashing of two causes, both of which contained ele- 
ments of right. In the scene at Northampton we see only a 
series of mean and malignant attempts to crush a man who had 
become offensive and dangerous. Henry was now the tyrant, 
and Thomas the hero. By allowing his bishops to appeal to the 
Pope, by appealing to the Pope himself, Henry gave up his own 
cause. Nor did he mend it when he recognised the Pope as 
arbiter whenever he thought him favourable, but whenever he 
turned against him, denounced savage penalties on all who 
should introduce any papal letters into the kingdom. Henry, at 
the beginning at least, appears as the statesman of wider and 
clearer vision ; but Thomas deserves the higher moral praise of 
sticking firmly and manfully to the principles which he con- 
scientiously believed to be right. 

And now for a few words on the closing scene. As usual, 
we find a heroic firmness, a lofty sense of right, mixed up with 
circumstances detracting from the purely saintly ideal. We 
admire rather than approve. We hold Thomas to have been 
highly blameworthy in returning to England among a storm 
of censures and excommunications; so did many of his wisest 
contemporaries. An amnesty on such a triumphal return 
would have been naturally expected from a secular conqueror; 
much more would it have become a minister of peace victorious 
in a bloodless struggle. But in the state of fanatic exaltation 
into which Thomas had now wrought himself, lenity would have 
seemed a crime which would incur the curse of Meroz; to have 
failed to smite the contumacious prelates, would have been fail- 
ing to come to the help of the Lord against the mighty. The 
quarrel in itself was not so frivolous an one as it seems in these 
days. The ancient right of the primate of Canterbury to crown 
the English king seems to us a mere honorary privilege; it 
was a very different matter when a king was no king till he 
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was crowned and anointed. And in the actual choice put be- 
fore him, no one can wish that Thomas had chosen otherwise 
than he did. ‘‘ Absolve the prelates; fly, or die.” He would 
not fly; he had fled once; he would not again desert his church. 
As for the absolution, he was probably canonically right in 
saying that the Pope alone could pronounce it; but a con- 
ditional absolution he did offer. Now, whether the sentence 
was just or unjust, wise or foolish, no public officer, bishop, 
judge, or any other, could be justified in withdrawing a solemn 
and regular judgment in answer to the bidding and threats of 
four ruffians armed with no sort of legal authority. To have 
absolved the bishops through fear of the words of Tracy and 
Fitz-Urse, would have been unworthy cowardice indeed. That 
Thomas showed a most unhealthy craving after martyrdom can- 
not be denied; but a martyr he clearly was, not merely to the 
privileges of the church or to the rights of the see of Canter- 
bury, but to the general cause of law and order as opposed to 
violence and murder. 

We have thus tried to deal, by the clear light of impartial 
historical criticism, with a man whose history has been disfi- 
gured by three centuries and a half of adoration, followed by three 
more centuries of obloquy. The almost deified St. Thomas, 
the despised Thomas 4 Becket, appears by that light as a man 
of great gifts, of high and honest purpose, but whose virtues 
were disfigured by great defects, and who was placed in a posi- 
tion for which his character was unsuited. Indiscriminate ado- 
ration and indiscriminate reviling are alike out of place with 
so mixed a character; petty carping and sneers are yet more 
out of place than either. Thomas and his age are gone. He has 
perhaps no direct claims upon our gratitude* as Englishmen; 
none certainly for those acts which most won him the admira- 
tion of his own day. He won the martyr’s crown in contending 
for principles which we must all rejoice did not ultimately 
prevail. The Constitutions of Clarendon are now, with the 
good will of all, part and parcel of our law. We do not claim 
a place for Thomas of Canterbury beside Alfred and A&thel- 
stan, beside Stephen Langton and Simon de Montfort; yet, 
as a great and heroic Englishman, he is fully entitled to a re- 
spect more disinterested than that which we show to benefactors 
whose gifts we are still enjoying. Of no man of such wide- 
spread fame have we so few visible memorials ;— Northampton 
Castle has vanished, Canterbury Cathedral is rebuilt; a few 

* We speak doubtingly, because the account of one exaction of Henry’s 
resisted by Thomas (Edw. Grim, ap. Giles, i. 21; Rog. Pont. i. 113; Garnier, p. 
80) reads very much as if it were resisted on general and not on purely ecclesi- 


astical grounds. Even Mr, Robertson allows (p. 74), in his half-sneering way, 
that “the primate appeared as a sort of Hampden.” 
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fragments alone remain on which the eyes of Thomas can have 
rested. No great foundation, no splendid minster or castle, 
survives to bear witness to his bounty or to his skill in the arts. 
He lived in and for his own age. To understand him thoroughly, 
one must first thoroughly know what that age was. And no 
fair-minded man who has at once mastered the history and lite- 
rature of the twelfth century, and has attained the faculty of 
throwing himself with a lively interest into times so alien to 
our own, can rise from his studies without the conviction that 
Thomas of Canterbury, with all his faults, is fairly entitled to 
a place among the worthies of whom England is proud. 





Art. V.—MADAME RECAMIER. 


Souvenirs et Correspondance tirés des Papiers de Madame Récamier. 
859. 


Suc is the title of a publication which has excited more curi- 
osity than any biography neither scandalous nor immoral that 
has appeared in Paris for years. It is written and collected by 
Madame Lenormant, the adopted niece of Madame Récamier. 
To those who, like ourselves, have enjoyed Madame Récamier’s 
conversation in her latter years, these recollections have much 
the same effect that a hortus siccus of tropical flowers would 
have on a traveller just returned from seeing them on their 
native stems. This may be partly owing to the difficulty of 
giving an accurate account of events the outlines of which are 
dimmed by time, and of retaining the shades and graces of 
language ten years after the speaker is no more. But besides 
this, Madame Lenormant has with laudable caution avoided 
giving offence to any survivors whose names have been brought 
into contact with Madame Récamier’s. Hence it follows as a 
matter of course, that private conversation so trimmed and 
docked must lose much of iis value. Moreover, Madame 
Récamier’s style had a peculiarly delicate flavour; and as we 
have no remains of the parler Mortemart, which so charmed the 
fastidious taste of Louis XIV. and his court, so we fear Madame 
Récamier’s parler will never be known to posterity. 

Besides Madame Lenormant’s recollections of her conver- 
sation, we have a few fragments of an autobiography, in which 
her friends were more prominent than herself. ‘These had been 
lent to M. de Chateaubriand and not returned. The manuscript 
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was burnt at her desire by her devoted friend M. Paul David 
(a nephew of M. Récamier). Her blindness during the last 
four years of her life prevented her from reading it over again. 
She was reluctant to trust to any judgment but her own for select- 
ing what should be saved, and preferred destroying the whole. 
Perhaps the most interesting, because the most spontaneous, 
portions of the work are the letters addressed to her by her 
numerous admirers, whom by a rare alchemy she had transmuted 
into friends; and we owe many thanks to Madame Lenormant 
for publishing them, and more particularly for the portrait she 
has so well traced of Mathieu de Montmorency,—the pearl of 
the book both for its beauty and rarity. 

There are three epochs in Madame Récamier’s life. During 
the two first her own destiny is so influenced by public events, 
that it is impossible to speak of her without saying a word on 
the state of France. Like a fine silver thread, her career runs 
through the web of history, and cannot be drawn out without 
dragging some shreds of the coarser tissue along with it. Thus 
from 1796, when Madame Récamier first appeared in public, to 
1814, we see France reviving after the Reign of Terror, and 
submitting to the yoke of Bonaparte. She was then intimate 
with many both of his family and of his opponents; she was 
made acquainted with Bernadotte’s private opinions, and with 
Moreau’s vacillations, as Napoleon’s power grew. We see the 
general gloom like a leaden mantle weighing down France for 
twelve years, while the harmless beauty’s destiny was crossed 
and darkened by despotism, like the spirit of the country. Dur- 
ing the second epoch (or, as we might call it, act) from 1814 to 
1830, her friends were at the height of power: ministers came 
to her small apartment at the convent, and discussed their 
measures there; and her attachment to M. de Chateaubriand 
became the motive and end of all her actions. 

In 1830, another revolution overthrew her friends and their 
whole system. They therefore retired into private life, where 
they had time for society; and the Abbaye-au-Bois became a 
literary resort, which recalled to mind the salons of ancient 
France. Many members of the new government mingled with 
the retired ministers of the last, and many republicans, literary 
men, and foreigners from all parts of Europe, made a point of 
being introduced to this last Parisian salon ; nor are those who 
frequented it for eighteen years yet reconciled to the loss of the 
mental cup of coffee which they sipped every day from four o’clock 
to six in that cheerful salon. And, as though she were identified 
with the destinies of France, she died in 1849, a year after the 
mad whim of a few men, even more vain than ambitious, had 
overturned what appeared to be the nearest approach to the 
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reasonable liberty which the generous reformers of 1789 had 
sacrificed their lives to obtain. And sixty years of hard-earned 
experience ended at last in the most debasing despotism. 

Returning to the beginning of Madame Récamier’s career, 
we must make an effort to picture to ourselves the total dislo- 

cation of all social order, or we shall never conceive the strange 
adventures and positions to which every body was reduced during 
the several years which are properly called the French Revolu- 
tion. Madame Récamier’s are among the strangest. She was 
born at the end of 1777: her earliest childhood, therefor e, belongs 
to the ancien régime. Her father, M. Bernard, was a notary in 
the town of Lyons. In 1784, however, he obtained the lucrative 
place of Receveur des Finances, thr ough the influence of M. de 
Calonne, then minister of Louis XVI. Madame Bernard was a 
beauty and also a manager; for Madame Lenormant tells us she 
increased her fortune by well-calculated speculations. Her only 
child, Juliette, was left at a convent near Lyons, where she re- 
mained till she was about ten years old, when she came to Paris, 
and was never separated from her mother till the death of the 
latter. Her beauty and childish grace was already remarkable, 
and she became the pet of M. de la Harpe and other literary 
men who frequented the house, which was probably the source 
of her taste for literary society, to which, more than to her 
beauty, she owes her lasting celebrity. Madame Bernard, 
however, attached the greatest importance both to her own 
charms and her daughter’s; and Madame Récamier remem- 
bered many years afterwards the fatigue of the hours spent at 
her toilette. 

Among the intimate friends of her mother was M. Jacques 
Récamier, of a wealthy commercial family near Lyons. He 
seems to have been a good-natured, jovial man, with an aptitude 
for making money and spending it, combined with a fancy for 
quoting Virgil, of easy morality and very courteous manners. 

There is something so mysterious, not only in the story of 
Madame Récamier’s marriage, but in the report universally 
believed, when she was at the height of her fashionable celebrity, 
that we can only repeat them both, leaving the reader to his 
own conjectures. She was married om April 1793, that is, three 
months after the execution of Louis X VI., at the age of fifteen. 
M. Récamier was a handsome man of forty-three. What was 
then said, and still continued to be believed, by her contempo- 
raries was, that she was M. Récamier’s daughter; and Madame 
Lenormant’s account rather confirms than contradicts it. She 
says, that she lived solely with her mother for the first two years 
after her marriage, at which time M. Récamier hired a house 
at Clichy for his 3 young wife and mother-in-law. In 1793, when 
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she was married, carts were daily dragging the nobles and best 
people in France to the guillotine. No priest could give sanc- 
tity to a marriage ceremony save at the risk of his life; the God- 
dess of Reason and her fétes in the street supplanted all Catholic 
ceremonies. All commerce was at a stand, assignats the only 
currency: fifty pounds in paper money were often given for a 
loaf. M. Récamier was a banker, rich for such times; and riches 
were a sufficient ground of accusation with the Comité du Salut 
public. Madame Lenormant relates that M. Récamier went every 
day to see the people guillotined ; and that, when thirty years 
afterwards she asked what could induce him to go to such a 
painful spectacle, he answered, “I expected each day to share 
the same fate, and I went that I might prepare myself for it.” 
In such fearful times, in daily expectation of death, when all 
the forms of law and religion had disappeared, it is no longer so 
impossible to comprehend that, if Madame Récamier was his 
daughter, he might have thought the form of marriage the only 
chance of securing his fortune to his daughter, and that his 
death would soon restore her to freedom; besides which, a 
divorce at that time was so easily obtained, and so common, 
that you often met women who had been married four or five 
times. 

Madame Bernard’s reputation had litile to suffer from this 
story. It was said that the lucrative place which her husband, a 
mere provincial notary, had obtained was due to the administra- 
tion of Calonne. And Madame Lenormant says positively, that 
the Revolution left her in full possession of her fortune, which 
she even increased through the protection of Barére, one of the 
worst of the Terrorists. This protection was very necessary, for 
M. Bernard was a Royalist, and probably the only Receveur des 
Finances of Louis XVI. who was not guillotined. This shows 
that Madame Bernard’s clever management was not confined to 
improving her own fortune, but was extremely useful both to 
her husband and M. Récamier. If we have dwelt too particularly 
on this strange story, it has been only to do justice to Madame 
Récamier’s character, and because it was characteristic of the 
times. It is to show that her peculiar destiny was forced upon 
her from a child. She once said in her later days to a friend, 
“IT was often very melancholy, for when young I could not 
properly reconcile myself to my position.” 

She certainly never alluded to her marriage. If the story was 
true,—and many more believe it than deny it,—she would be 
the last to know it; and if she knew it, since she loved her mo- 
ther, would be the last to speak of it. She always spoke of M. 
Récamier as of a kind friend totally uncongenial to her, and of 
M. Bernard as a father she much loved. But if we accept the 
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story as the public did, it explains all the anomalies of her life. 
For the first three or four years after this marriage, Madame 
Récamier, shy and childish of her age, lived in complete retire- 
ment, even through the first fifteen months of the Directory. 
About 1796, when a little security was reéstablished, a violent 
love of pleasure, like the high spirits of a convalescent lately 
escaped from death, seized every one; but as yet there was 
scarcely a drawing-room to receive company. ‘The finest hotels 
of the Faubourg St. Germain might be hired for almost nothing; 
the whole Hotel de Suisse was let for 24/. a year. The funds 
were down at 5. Then, and long after, a few army contractors 
and bankers were the only people who had homes fit for the 
reception of company. The Tuileries gardens in the morning, 
subscription balls at illuminated gardens, such as Tivoli, where 
every one could go for three francs, and take a lady for one 
franc more, were almost the only places where the new society 
could at first show its beauty and fashion. 

It is probable that the keen appetite for all social enjoyment, 
sharpened by the long privation and terror, war and famine, 
much increased the effect that the beauty of Madame Récamier 
produced. The few survivors from those days can scarcely find 
words to express the rapture she caused toa large and mixed 
public: all distinctions of rank were not only instantly abolished 
but forgotten; every one pushed on pell-mell to see the beauty ; 
and some remember being half-crushed to death in the Tuileries 
by the most suburban crowds, who would have a look at her. 

The churches were only just re-opened and frequented, when 
she was requested to hold the plate for the collection for the 
poor. Twenty thousand francs were given; certainly more in pro- 
portion to the state of people’s fortunes then than five times the 
sum now. The crowd climbed on chairs, on columns; and it was 
us much as the two gentlemen appointed to protect her could 
do to prevent her being crushed to death by public curiosity. 
Mass and charitable collections were as new as they were wel- 
come; as, indeed, was every other symptom of the return to 
former habits. ; 

The beauties of the Revolution, such as Madame Tallien, &c., 
had come out at the fétes of the Republic, where Madame Ré- 
camier had never appeared. During these fétes the most edu- 
cated and refined portion of the public who had not emigrated 
lay concealed and terrified. This section saw with joy one of the 
leaders of the new society come forth on the side of religion, 
and the solemnities that had seemed lost for ever; and there can 
be little doubt that her inclination towards this party, whether 
from her own taste or other circumstances, was very favourable to 
the position she so soon acquired; for though fashion seems light 
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and capricious, it usually has its source in deeper causes. Long- 
champs was another of those popular resorts, where a former 
custom was revived: during three days of Passion-week, from 
the Place de la Concorde to where now stands the triumphal 
arch, the finest equipages, the best-drest ladies, and the hand- 
somest young men drove, rode, and walked. The carriages, though 
not very numerous, were obliged to go at a foot-pace, to allow 
a full view of the ladies; and Madame Récamier was universally 
proclaimed the most beautiful. 

On the 10th of December 1797, a féte was given to Bona- 
parte, on his return from Italy, by the Directory, at the Luxem- 
bourg. In the court, at the farther end, was a statue of Liberty ; 
the five directors, dressed in Roman costume, were under the 
statue; ambassadors, ministers, public functionaries, seated on 
the lowest benches, were all round the court. The public behind 
them were on raised benches, arranged as in an amphitheatre. 
The windows were crammed with ladies,—better otf than the poor 
directors, with their bare legs, and their togas like Roman sena- 
tors, on a December day. The General appeared; to a speech 
from Talleyrand he answered very tersely, as he was wont; the 
crowd received his reply with loud acclamations. Madame 
Récamier was among the spectators in the court, and stood up 
to get a better view of him, while Barras was making a long 
oration. Her whole figure was thus displayed; and the crowd, 
turning their faces towards her, gave her a long cheer of ad- 
miration. Bonaparte looked that way to see what took attention 
from himself; and seeing merely a young woman in white, gave 
her such a harsh look that she sat down in a fright. 

In 1798 M. Récamier, whose fortune rapidly increased, 
bought a house in the Rue du Mont Blanc, No. 7 (now Chaus- 
sée d’Antin), that had belonged to M. Necker. This was the ori- 
gin of her acquaintance with Madame de Stael, who called on her 
to speak about it: a fragment of Madame Récamier’s journal 
gives an account of this first interview and of the impression she 
received. This hotel was repaired and expensively furnished in 
the Greek style, the fashion of the day. As luxury had disap- 
peared, all Paris talked of this magnificence, and great was the 
exaggeration: those who have seen some of the remnants of this 
furniture can testify to its simplicity, compared to the extrava- 
gance of 1859. 

Two years before this time, M. Récamier had hired a chateau 
at Clichy, where he had established his young wife and his mother- 
in-law; himself living at Paris, but driving every day to Clichy 
to dinner. The most brilliant portion of Madame Récamier’s 
first youth was spent at this house; great balls and fétes were 
given in the Rue du Mont Blanc, but all the habitual society 
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went to Clichy. It was about 1799 or 1800 that Lucien Bona- 
parte, assuming the name of Romeo, because hers was Juliet, 
wrote to Madame Récamier very grandiloquent love-letters, 
the first she had ever received. She showed them to her hus- 
band, and proposed to forbid him the house; but he, good, easy 
man, said it would be the height of imprudence to affront the 
brother of the First Consul; that it would injure his banking- 
house; and commending her good conduct, he desired she would 
be very civil to Romeo, keeping him withal at a respectful dis- 
tance. Whatever he might be to her, he certainly was not a 
“suspicious husband.” We may conclude from this that the 
talent she displayed, now and long after, in combining the 
various elements of society, the new powers and the old aris- 
tocracy, who were returning from emigration, turned out to be 
useful by extending the circle of his connections; indeed, the 
latter especially formed a large portion of her society. 

Lucien continued for more than a year his gallantries and 
love-letters. At last he began to think he was making himself 
ridiculous, and requested they might be returned; and we must 
own it was a wise foresight. Madame Récamier refused to give 
them up. Lucien would fain have had the reputation of being 
more successful; and we think she was fully justified in keeping 
them, as he by no means discouraged the rumours that were 
spread; and young and beautiful as she was, she did not escape 
calumny, which she felt severely, as this was the first affliction 
she had ever endured. Madame Lenormant adds, with rather 
questionable taste, that she has these letters still, and keeps them 
as a testimony to Madame Récamier’s virtue; a very useless one 
now that her whole life is before us, with the letters of Mathieu 
de Montmorency and many others, expressing the esteem and 
homage of such noble minds and distinguished characters. But 
these testimonials, things useless to her, are curious to us as 
being written by the man of the 18th of Brumaire, and as show- 
ing, therefore, the cross-breed between the ruffian and the Love- 
lace which began to flourish about 1800. 

The Bonapartists had now overturned the last remnant of 
the republican institutions, and they encouraged with all their 
might the frivolity that had seared the public mind. Lucien 
was then Minister of the Interior; and, in the highest fervour of 
his passion for Madame Récamier, he gave grand dinners and 
concerts to the First Consul. M. Récamier had no notion 
of her abstaining from such good opportunities of meeting these 
great and useful powers. And now came the second and last 
time she ever saw Bonaparte, and the only time she ever spoke 
to him. ‘The impression that she made on him, unlike the first 
at the Luxembourg, was very favourable. He looked at her 
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with softness and admiration, and whispered to Fouché, who 
came immediately behind her chair, and said in a low voice, 
* The First Consul thinks you charming.” This interview was 
not without consequences, 

Madame Récamier became more and more the fashion. Her 
salon included the best and most enlightened of the neblesse, 
daily returning from emigration: the Duc de Guignes, Adrien 
de Montmorency (afterwards Duc de Laval), Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, Christian de Lamoignon, M. de Narbonne, Madame 
de Staél, some of the old republicans, and all the new society ; 
Lucien Bonaparte, his three sisters, the Beauharnais, Fouché, 
Bernadotte, Massena, Moreau, all the generals of the late war, 
and the most distinguished of the strangers that flocked to Paris 
from all Europe. It was at this time that her friendship for 
Mathieu de Montmorency first began, the most interesting and 
curious feature of the book to those who love the study of rare 
and beautiful characters. We are sorry to say it has not been 
duly appreciated or even understood in France. 

Montmorency was born in 1760, and during his first youth 
was a man of fashion and pleasure, very charming and impas- 
sioned. When Lafayette went to America, he accompanied him: 
it was the fashion at that time among the young nobility. On 
his return, he became one of that section of the highest aristocracy 
who enthusiastically adopted the idea and hope of regenerating 
their country. It was on a motion of Mathieu de Montmorency, 
then député to the States-General, that the Constituent Assem- 
bly decreed on the night of the 4th of August the abolition of the 
privileges of the nobilty. Madame de Staél was as enthusiastic 
in the same cause. Thus sympathising in all noble and generous 
thoughts, he became deeply in love with her; he often alludes 
to this great passion of his life in his letters to Madame Ré- 
camier, and even to his latest years there is a solemnity when 
speaking of Madame de Staél that indicates the depths within. 
In 1792 he emigrated to Switzerland, and while there he learned 
that his brother the Abbé de Laval had been guillotined. He 
was excessively attached to this brother; it fell like a thunder- 
bolt on him; he almost lost his reason; he accused himself of 
his death. His brother had fallen a victim to tke revolution 
that he himself had been so enthusiastic in bringing on. Re- 
morse had the same intensity as every other sentiment in this 
impassioned nature. Madame de Staél’s friendship, her tender 
sympathy, did every thing to soothe this acute suffering ; but it 
was religion alone that gave him peace. From this time the 
impetuous and fascinating young man became an austere and 
fervent Christian, and renounced all earthly passion. He was 
handsome, had the most elegant manners, with a benevolence, 
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slightly reserved, which inspired a tender reverence. Naturally 
impetuous, it was always felt that his calm and serene man- 
ner was the effect of self-government. His charity was bound- 
less. The passions which he had subdued had left in this ardent 
mind a vivacity that gave to his friendship an incomparable 
charm. 

His affection for Madame Récamier was never quite free 
from anxiety; he was in perpetual fear that her delight in 
pleasing should be carried too far, and endanger a soul so pre- 
cious. His advice, his consolations, his pious encouragement, 
were associated with every painful or dangerous circumstance 
of her life; he often had to support her strength, for she had 
many moments of discouragement in a life so brilliant, but yet 
soempty. For we must always recollect that her destiny pre- 
cluded her from the natural affections of a wife and mother, and 
that, lovely as she was, and ever exciting love, she must never 
feel it. Her pride was a safeguard, but not a consolation; she 
had none but the pleasures of vanity and the excitement of con- 
quests. The love of pleasing was with her certainly a passion 
in early youth; we shall see later that when her heart was filled 
by a deeper sentiment, this passion was much subdued and 
modified into a habit of pleasing and making those around her 
happy. Mathieu de Montmorency’s letters are a rare monu- 
ment of an affection, whose purity was equal to its warmth. 
His mind was elevated, perhaps not sufficiently enlarged; but 
in all his judgments, his feelings, and his language, there was an 
incomparable delicacy. The recollection of his youthful errors 
tempered his severity; and the austerity of the life he had im- 
posed on himself since his conversion added to the veneration he 
inspired, and gave him an authority, to which he seemed to have 
a natural right, over all who approached him. 

In 1800 M. Bernard was named manager of the post-office; 
in 1802 he was accused of favouring a conspiracy, which at first 
seemed to threaten him with deportation or worse. One of the 
preserved fragments of Madame Récamier’s own journal will 
give a description of this and a picture of the times. “My 
acquaintance with Bernadotte,” she says, “ dates from an event 
of my life too important, too painful, ever to be forgotten; his 
kindness to me will ever be impressed on my mind.” “In 
August 1802, my father was at the head of the post-office. 
Just then a very active Royalist correspondence attracted the 
attention of the government. Pamphlets written to promote 
that cause were circulated in the south, and it was impossible 
to discover by what means; it was long suspected that a public 
functionary was in the secret. My father had never mentioned 


it, and both my mother and myself were entirely ignorant of it.” 
BB 
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Madame Bacciochi was dining with Madame Récamier and 
her mother at Clichy with a party, when a letter was brought 
to Madame Bernard announcing the arrest of her husband, 
which caused her to faint away;—by the by, all ladies fainted 
in those days, but they have given it up now. Her father 
was in the Temple. The company dispersed. But Madame 
Récamier saw what terrible consequences might follow; and 
although Madame Bacciochi showed more desire to get out of 
the way than to help, she said, half-choked with the effort, ‘‘ As 
Providence, madam, has made you a witness of our misfortune, 
no doubt it is that you may help us. I must see the First 
Consul to-day—I must ; and I trust in you to obtain this inter- 
view.” Madame Bacciochi seemed embarrassed, and advised 
her to see Fouché to know the exact truth; and then, if ne- 
cessary, she would try. Madame Récamier asked where she 
should afterwards find her, and was told that Madame Bacciochi 
would be in her box at the Théatre Francais. After seeing 
Fouché, who merely said that this was a very serious matter, 
but that he could do nothing, and went on to advise her, “ See 
the First Consul this evening; to-morrow will be too late,” she 
left him in great anxiety; and notwithstanding Madame Bac- 
ciochi’s reluctance to aid her, she went to the theatre to speak 
to her. There she was with Madame Le Clerc (afterwards the 
Princess Borghese); they received her very coldly, but she pre- 
tended not to see it, and said she came to claim her promise. 
“‘T must speak to-night to the First Consul, or my father is lost.” 
They actually told her to stay till the tragedy was over; and 
Madame Le Clere asked her if she had ever seen Lafond in 
Achilles before. She went to the darkest corner of the box, a 
large and deep one, and dropped on a chair. She then, for the 
first time, saw in the opposite corner a man with very large, 
deep, black eyes, who looked at her with kindness and sym- 
pathy. When Madame Le’ Clere asked this question, and 
lamented that Lafond’s helmet did not become him, and was 
in a cruel state of anxiety because the plumes were not well 
fixed on it and would certainly fall off, the black-eyed stranger 
lost all patience, and said to Madame Bacciochi, “ Madame 
Récamier seems poorly. If she would allow me to accompany 
her, I will take her home, and go myself to the First Consul.” 
Madame Bacciochi, delighted to get rid of this affair, said to 
Madame Récamier, “ Nothing can be luckier; trust to General 
Bernadotte; no one is better able to serve you.” Accordingly 
they went away, and he said much to give her hope. After 
taking her home, he went immediately to the Tuileries. Her own 
salon she found full of people, come to inquire all the particu- 
lars: all Paris was talking of it. She had not courage to face 
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them, and waited alone till a late hour, when Bernadotte came 
back triumphant. He had with great difficulty obtained a pro- 
mise that M. Bernard should not be tried, and he hoped soon to 
get him released. Of course she was overjoyed, but could not 
sleep for thinking how she should get at her father, for he was 
au secret, and she wanted to reassure him.. She had been at the 
Temple before to see poor prisoners; and as she always carried 
a charm about her, ene of the turnkeys was ready to do any 
thing for her—Coulommier was his name; and with great mys-- 
tery he took her to Bernard’s cell the next morning. They had. 
not been long enough together to explain any thing, when 
Coulommier rushed in pale and half demented. He seized. her 
by the arm, thrust her into a dark hole, locked her in, and then 
she heard a bustle. She put her head against the door, heard a 
monotonous voice, then total silence. The outer door opened 
and shut; for this recess was within the room or cell where her 
father was confined. Here she remained till she was half stu- 
pefied with thinking of all the horrors committed in the Temple ; 
imagining that Coulommier had been found out, that he was 
carried to prison, that no one knew where she was, that he 
might not tell. How long might she remain? The royal family 
had been in the Temple; what had they not suffered? She 
thought she should lose her reason, but she heard the keys and 
survived. Coulommier came and took her out. The Préfet de 
Police had sent for her father just when she had arrived. “A fine 
fright I have had. Come away as fast as you can, and never 
ask me the like again.” She had been two hours in her recess. 

Bernadotte kept his word, and one morning he brought an 
order for her father’s release, which he presented with a sort of 
homage at her-feet, asking as his reward to go with her to the 
prison. Of course her father was dismissed from the post-office. 
In the St. Helena Memoirs this story is related very differently, 
but a letter from Bernadotte confirms Madame Récamier’s ac- 
count. It would be well if the whole of those memoirs could be 
thus sifted; we should then see that the Bonapartist mendacity 
of 1859 dates in that august family from an earlier period than 
the coup-d état. 

In 1803 Madame de Staél was ordered not to approach 
within forty leagues of Paris. Madame Récamier, who saw the 
affliction this caused her friend, comprehended from that time 
the character of the Napoleonic despotism. She saw much of 
Bernadotte, who foresaw the future, and made her his confidant. 
It was full time, he would say, to put a stop to Bonaparte’s 
ambition; that he was not only plotting to seize the whole 
power, but intended to make it hereditary in his family. Ber- 
nadotte’s plan was to arrange a deputation, imposing both 
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from the names and number of its members; that this should 
give Bonaparte to understand that liberty had cost France 
dear enough for her to wish to keep it, and not to let such 
sacrifices all turn to the elevation of one man. All this ap- 
peared to Madame Récamier both wise and just; he showed 
her the list of Republican generals. Moreau’s name was miss- 
ing; yet his was the only name whose fame as a general 
could compete with Bonaparte’s. She was intimate with Mo- 
reau. Bernadotte and he met at her house, and had long dis- 
cussions; but it was impossible to persuade him to take the 
lead. Soon after, in the winter of 1803, Madame Moreau gave 
a ball. All the strangers in Paris were there, but not one person 
in power; all who were French were of the Republican oppo- 
sition. 


“T was struck,” says Madame Récamier, “ with a look of desertion. 
I saw that Bernadotte and his friends were preoccupied, and Moreau 
even more so. Bernadotte offered me his arm to a small empty salon, 
where only the distant music and noise from the crowded rooms were 
heard. I told him my impressions, but he still would hope in Moreau, 
whose influence he thought so important. ‘In his place,’ he said, ‘I 
would be this very night at the Tuileries, and dictate to Bonaparte the 
condition on which he should govern.’ Just then Moreau passed near 
the door; Bernadotte called him in, and repeated all he had said. 
Moreau’s answer was (and it is memorable that he felt the danger to 
liberty, though he dreaded civil war), that he was ready if wanted. His 
friends would always find him ready ; they might act, he would not 
stand back: but he thought this was premature; he even could not 
agree that he was so important a man. The conversation grew warm ; 
Bernadotte lost his temper. ‘Ah, you dare not take up the cause 
of liberty ; and you say Bonaparte will not dare to attack it: he will 
laugh at liberty and at you too. It will perish, in spite of our efforts, 
and you will be crushed under the ruins, and not have made even 
an effort to save it.’ I was all in a tremor. Others joined us; we 
returned to the ball-room ; and this conversation left a deep impres- 
sion on me.” 


And so it ought on all who read it. Here was an opportunity 
lost ! here was an honest man too scrupulous to save his country. 
Thus did Louis Philippe oppose Bugeau, when in February he 
offered to cannonade the mob and reéstablish order, saying he 
could not bear to fire on the people who had elected him; 
whereas Lucien Bonaparte never hesitated to sweep the streets 
with cannon on the 18th of Brumaire; nor Louis, on the 1st 
of December 1851, to send officers to the head of each street 
opening on the Boulevards, with sealed orders to fire along the 
Boulevards on every passer-by. We ourselves know the widows 
of some of the last-mentioned victims; and probably enough 
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some future memoirs may tell us that on that same lst Decem- 
ber some such man as Moreau was balancing in his own mind 
what course he should take. 

But we must pass from the deeper political interest of this ball 
to another ball-anecdote which we have heard Madame Réca- 
mier relate, characteristic enough of the times. We select it as 
having been related with exactly the same details by the royal 
interlocutor thirty years afterwards to one of his subjects who 
knew Madame Récamier. It is not correctly given by Madame 
Lenormant. About 1802 masked balls at the Opera were very 
fashionable. Ladies went in masks and dominos, gentlemen 
in their usual dress; and the favourite amusement was for a 
lady to talk so as to puzzle a gentleman as to who she could 
be. This was called to intriguer hin, The young Prince (now 
King) of Wirtemberg, had been presented to Madame Réca- 
mier at one of her great balls, and she had scarcely spoken 
to him; but seeing him at the bal de (Opéra, and recollecting 
his appearance at her house, she began a conversation, and 
soon asked him what he thought of Madame Récamier. He 
answered that she was very handsome, but an inanimate beauty, 
had not a word to say for herself, and did not please him. 
Piqued by this, and emboldened by her mask, she commenced 
a very lively and fascinating conversation. The prince had 
no suspicion who she was; but probably the turn of her neck, 
her bright eyes, and graceful carriage, assured him that this 
agreeable converser would lose nothing by being seen. He 
was completely captivated, and entreated her to unmask. ‘This 
she-refused, but gave him a ring, and told him to meet her at 
some ball (not a masked one) where they were both to be, and 
that he would know her when she claimed her ring. She did 
claim it, and enjoyed his confusion when he saw that the insipid 
beauty was one with the piquant converser. The prince’s letter 
on sending back the ring accords perfectly with the story re- 
lated by herself thirty years afterwards. 

But to return: what we have already narrated sufficiently 
proves that neither Madame Récamier nor her friends saw Bona- 
parte assume the imperial power with satisfaction. But his sis- 
ters continued to visit her, especially Madame Murat. Napoleon 
was now endeavouring in every way to add splendour to his 
court, and he felt that the beauty and fashion of Madame Réca- 
mier, courted as she was both by the old nobility and the new 
society, ought to ornament his palace. About 1805 Fouché took 
to coming very often to see her. As the Minister of Police was 
overwhelmed with cares, Madame Récamier, who knew better 
than most people how much he had to do, wondered at the time 
he spent at Clichy. At last the truth came out. He began by 
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exhorting her to ask for a place at court, even telling her that 
Bonaparte had never had any beautiful and good person near him 
who might guide and direct him. Then Madame Murat came, 
in a coaxing way, hoping she would be her lady of the palace as 
well as her friend. At last Fouché one day arrived with a face 
full of sunshine. “ Well, now you will have no more excuses, 
for the Emperor has sent me expressly to offer you the place of 
lady of the palace.” It seemed to him so natural that she 
should accept it, that he did not wait for her answer, but went 
to talk with some one else. It was now full time to decide. 
She told the whole to M. Récamier, adding that her repugnance 
was invincible. M. Récamier left her to decide entirely for 
herself. When Fouché came next time, she qualified her re- 
fusal with many flattering speeches, but declined the honour. 
He flew into a passion; abused all her friends, especially Mathieu 
de Montmorency; broke out against the caste nobiliaire, for whom 
he said the Emperor had a fatal predilection; and, turning on his 
heel, he never again entered her house. 

Madame Récamier now hoped the matter was settled. She 
enjoyed her success; the few eye-witnesses who survive still 
remember the circle that used te collect round her when she 
danced: for now the luxury and riches of Bonaparte’s court, 
the wealth he had brought back from the countries he had in- 
vaded, made Paris a very different place from what it was five 
or six years before, and ladies had now salons to show them- 
selves in. 

Madame Lenormant has been criticised by the few remain- 
ing contemporaries of Madame Récamier for saying that she 
was unconscious of the effect she produced. Those who en- 
joyed her intimacy during the latter period of her life remem- 
ber how amusing she was in recounting these scenes of her 
youth, and how little she affected to have been indifferent to 
the admiration that surrounded*her. There are still some who 
remember the sensation when Madame Récamier came in; and 
though the drawing-room population of those days was not so 
dense as it is now, they all rushed to see her, and it was difficult 
to approach. She was celebrated for the shawl-dance, and the 
description of it in Corinne is taken from her: it was invented 
by Lady Hamilton, on seeing the drawings of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum; and at a period when every ‘thing was Greek it 
could not fail of success. Madame Récamier seemed now at the 
height of her prosperity, and many letters prove that she was 
ready to share it with others. Mathieu de Montmorency’s 
anxiety to prevent her from being absorbed by the world, no 
doubt cherished this kind feeling, “though occasionally a shade 
of melancholy came over her. ‘She herself said that her life 
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had been up to this point peculiarly fortunate; prosperity had 
not weakened her character, and she was soon called upon to 
_ show it. 

One Saturday, in the autumn of 1806, M. Récamier rushed 
in, his face so altered she scarcely knew him. He told her that, 
on account of the financial state of Spain, his bank was in danger 
of stopping payment, unless the Bank of France would lend him 
about a million of francs, for which he could give the best se- 
curity; but if this was not obtained, he was a bankrupt; that 
she must do the honours next day at their usual weekly dinner- 
party, in order that nothing might be suspected; but that he 
could not bear to be present, and would go out of town till he 
should get the answer on Monday. Gathering her strength, 
she endeavoured to raise his courage, but in vain. He left her, 
and she described that she had felt during the dinner-party as 
if all danced before her; but no one perceived any difference in 
her manner. The loan of the million francs (about 40,0001. 
sterling)—not at all an extraordinary request at a time when 
government was doing every thing to reéstablish public credit 
—was flatly and harshly refused. Madame Récamier could not 
conceal from herself that by her refusal to be a lady of the pa- 
lace she had brought about the denial of her husband’s request. 
She bore this without complaining: yet she had been the child 
of prosperity; and not only was she educated without acquiring 
the first elements of household economy, but she had never 
been permitted to learn any thing on the subject. 

The sensation caused by this catastrophe was immense; 
many smaller houses were ruined in consequence of this failure. 
M. Récamier gave up every thing, and his creditors proved their 
esteem by placing him first amongst the liquidators. She imme- 
diately disposed of her jewels; the plate was sold; the fine hotel 
was advertised for sale. Until so large a property could find a 
purchaser, she took up her abode in a small apartment in the 
hotel, on one side of the garden; and the large handsome suite of 
rooms was immediately let ready furnished. It is but justice to 
the good feeling of society to say, that the respect this behaviour 
inspired increased the crowds, who literally besieged the house 
to express their sympathy. Madame de Staél writes from her 
place of exile with impassioned friendship and sympathy, en- 
treating her to come to her. Many were the letters she re- 
ceived from mere acquaintances, who were changed into friends. 
Three months after the bankruptcy Madame Bernard died of a 
painful illness, which she had borne till this downfall with a 
singular mixture of fortitude and frivolity. Every day, most 
becomingly dressed, and lying on a sofa, she received company 
for a few hours. Madame Lenormant says that M. Récamier’s 
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ruin caused her death. She had never been separated from her 
daughter since her marriage; and Madame Récamier spent the 
ensuing months in extreme privacy; her health suffering from 
these disasters. Madame de Staél at length persuaded her to 
go to Copet, where a romantic adventure awaited her. 

This was in the summer of 1807. Prince Augustus of Prus- 
sia, nephew to Frederick the Great, had been taken prisoner 
in 1805, and was now on parole at Geneva. His youth (he 
was but twenty-four), the recent loss of his brother, killed by 
his side, the misfortunes of his country and of his family, 
would alone have made him interesting in Madame de Staél’s 
eyes; added to this, he was very handsome and chivalrous, 
ardent in his feelings, with that mixture of frankness, inno- 
cence, and sentiment, peculiar to the young Germans of that 
epoch. He became passionately in love with Madame Réca- 
mier. He was a Protestant. In Prussia, divorce was autho- 
rised both by the ecclesiastical and the civil law, and in the 
beginning of the century custom had made it so general in Ger- 
many, from grounds of complaint quite independent of moral 
conduct, that no obloquy was attached to it. 

There was nothing very extraordinary, therefore, in his ven- 
turing to hope that Madame Récamier would obtain a divorce, 
and might consent to accept his hand, as Madame de Staél had 
probably told him all the strange story that was current. Her 
imagination, always favourable to the impassioned and the ro- 
mantic, pleaded eloquently for him; and in the beautiful country 
round Geneva the very air was full of romance. The associa- 
tions of the place with Rousseau, the society of Copet, and 
Madame Récamier’s hostess, were invested with an ideal halo 
unlike the plain, everyday people of the present day. Thus 
surrounded, she wrote to M. Récamier to ask for a divorce. 
In a fever of impatience the prince awaited the answer. It 
came; he did not refuse; he admitted that she had a right to 
obtain it, but he appealed to all the generous sentiments of her 
heart; he recalled the affection he had shown to her from child- 
hood, and he ended by requesting that if it did take place, it 
should not only be out of Paris, but out of France; and he said 
that he would meet her at any spot she might choose to appoint, 
to follow up the measures necessary to complete it. The letter 
was dignified, paternal, and tender. She was struck. dumb; she 
saw the protector of her youth, whose indulgence had never 
failed, growing old, despoiled of the large fortune which he had 
delighted in seeing her enjoy; and to leave him in his misfor- 
tunes now appeared impossible. 

Madame Lenormant adds, that she returned to Paris in 
the autumn, giving the prince no decided answer; and peace 
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(a disastrous peace for Prussia) having been concluded, he was 
soon able to return to Berlin, where he employed himself in try- 
ing to obtain the consent of his family to this marriage. Madame 
Lenormant then gives letters from the prince, written at long 
intervals, and the whole narrative leaves a most unfavourable 
impression of Madame Reécamier; particularly a letter written 
in 1812, in which he had entreated her to meet him at Schaff- 
hausen, when he came three hundred leagues to meet her, and 
she never came. Madame Récamier might be too fond of pleas- 
ing, and no doubt was not blameless; but this seems cruel trifling, 
and so unlike her, that we cannot accept it without searching a 
little deeper into the matter. 

In the year 1846 there came to Paris two German ladies ; the 
eldest was thirty-eight at least (thirty-five years of age by her 
own admission), the other considerably younger. ‘They were called 
Countesses of Waldenburg. Madame Récamier received them 
most tenderly, as the daughters of a late valued friend, who had 
died in 1845. The eldest must have been born between 1808 
and 1811, and they were the daughters of Prince Auguste, some 
said by a left-handed marriage; but, however that might be, he 
had owned them as his daughters, all Berlin visited them, and 
they had presided at his house for years. We have no doubt 
that his passion for Madame Récamier was genuine, and that 
the three months at Copet were, as Madame Lenormant ex- 
presses it, spent in the enchantments of a passion which touched 
her, though she did not entirely return it. We will suppose that 
M. Récamier’s letter recalled other feelings. We have no doubt 
that she was ever the idol of Prince Auguste’s imagination; but, 
as we have seen these two ladies, we cannot look upon Madame 
Récamier as the dry-hearted coquette she must have been if the 
prince had been a single-hearted and faithful lover. Madame Le- 
normant knew these ladies well. We prefer sacrificing a little 
of the prince’s character as a hero of romance, in order that we 
may clear Madame Récamier, as justice requires. In speaking of 
him she once said he was passionately in love, but that he was 
very gallant, and had many adventures. 

Much more might be said on the dramatis persone of this 
singular story. M. Récamier’s consenting to the divorce, yet 
preventing it by appealing to her feelings, appears to us in- 
tensely selfish, Whatever might be the truth of the original 
story, he knew that she had been married to him as a child, that 
her conduct was unimpeachable, that her position was a false 
one, that she had many years still before her, and that he had 
now an opportunity of releasing her from a chain that had been 
fastened on her with as little responsibility on her part as if she 
had been an infant in arms, It is remarkable that he should 
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have made it a condition of his consent that the divorce should 
take place out of France; it looks as if he had always regarded 
her as a useful and showy ornament to his household, and did 
not like to publish his loss, but could bear it very well for his 
own part. - 

Madame Récamier spent much of the following year at 
Copet, where Madame de Staél remained two whole years, writ- 
ing her work on Germany; in which she had so carefully ab- 
stained from politics, that she hoped it might be the means of 
obtaining the recall from her exile. From this illusion she was 
roused by a sentence of complete banishment from France, an 
order that the 10,000 copies of her work should be destroyed, 
and that she should not go more than four leagues from Copet. 

It has been seen that Madame Récamier did not write nor 
meddle with politics, she only refused to belong to the party of 
the oppressor; yet she was now to suffer from the same awful 
despotism which every year enlarged its circle, and was as mi- 
nute as it was gigantic. She was resolved to see Madame de 
Staél again, before the latter left France—perhaps for ever— 
for Sweden; and, rot to awaken the vigilance of the police, 
she had given out that she was going to Savoy for her health: 
many of her friends warned her against this, which they called 
an excess of friendship. She set out for Copet on the 23d of 
August 1811; Mathieu de Montmorency had preceded her. An 
eloquent passage in Madame de Staél’s Dix Ans d'Exil describes 
her feelings, when the day after his arrival he received at her 
house the sentence of his exile; sent thither in order to show 
that she was the cause of it. She then relates, that during this 
paroxysm of indignation and grief, she received a letter from 
Madame Récamier, announcing her visit to Copet for a few days, 
on her journey to Aix. Madame de Staél, with all the ardour 
of her character, wrote entreating her not to come; but to drive 
past her windows and not see her seemed impossible. She re- 
mained one day and night. It was enough; the plague was not 
more infectious than contact with an enemy of Bonaparte. The 
sentence was immediately passed. M. Récamier joined her at 
Dijon, and informed her that she was banished forty leagues from 
Paris. She decided on going to Chalons, where she knew the 
préfet, taking with her M. Récamier’s great niece, then a child, 
whom she had already thought of adopting some time before. 
Chalons was near Montmirail, the chateau of the Duc de Don- 
deauville, whose great friendship for her, and his alliance with 
Mathieu de Montmorency, and the consequent visits of the 
latter, made her hope to feel less lonely in a small country town. 
Yet she seldom saw them, so fearful was she that they would 
suffer for their kindness to an exile. 
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One letter which she received at this period is curiously sig- 
nificant of the times; it warns her against her project of travel- 
ling, lest she might meet accidentally at an inn any of her friends 
who were obnoxious to the Emperor. He would be sure to know 
it; and complete exile, or perhaps even imprisonment for life, 
might be the consequence. 

During the whole time of her exile Madame Récamier 
adopted the retired and quiet habits of life that her age and 
lonely position required; but as she was resolved never to so- 
licit a recall, she never stooped to any of the prudent calcula- 
tions recommended by her friends. She had particularly re- 
quested Junot, who was a favourite of the Emperor’s, never to 
pronounce her name before him. This honourable pride in a 
young and beautiful woman, brought up in the very lap of 
vanity and worldliness, would alone show that a woman can 
have the sentiment of political dignity, even though she never 
writes on the subject, and is not pledged to any opinion. Cha- 
lons was very monotonous, and, considering her former life, 
must have been difficult to bear; but, instead of fretting after 
Paris, she turned to account the resources it presented. She 
made a friend of the organist, and obtained leave to play during 
high mass, and to practise at times; her love and turn for music 
were a great solace to her. 

After eight months spent at Chalons, Madame de Staél en- 
treated her to come to Lyons. Accordingly she went, and there 
found a companion in the unfortunate Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
also exiled by Bonaparte. Madame Récamier, seeing that the 
latter was ill, endeavoured to persuade her to go to Italy with 
her, and thus make the best of her position; but all her reason- 
ing was thrown away, and she says of her, “mais elle n’était 
point raisonnable:” Madame Récamier was herself, however, 
eminently so. We will give one anecdote of her exile, showing 
at once the spirit the empire had created, and how truly reason- 
able Madame Récamier was. She had been but a few days in 
Lyons when a M. G—, who had visited her in Paris in the days 
of her splendour, hearing she was at Lyons, hastened to pay his 
homage to the fashionable beauty. He was preparing a /féte 
champétre at his house, a few miles from Lyons, and entreated 
her to grace it with her presence. She had avoided large as- 
semblies since her reverses, and declined, saying she had come 
only to visit her sister-in-law, Madame Delphin, and pleaded that 
visits from M. Ballanche and the Duc d’Harcourt would detain 
her at home. All was useless, she must bring them all; and, tired 
of refusing, she agreed. They all went; but M. G— just nodded 
to them, and did not even ask them to sit down. Astonished at 
this, they looked at each other, and immediately took their leave, 
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laughing at the oddity of the adventure. A few days after- 
wards M. G— met her at a dinner-party, and happened to sit 
by her; he said, with great simplicity, “ What could Ido? I 
learnt that you were exiled; I hope you are not offended.” 
Madame Récamier was so amused at his unconscious rudeness, 
that she said laughingly, “ Sir, it is impossible to be offended 
with such a person as you are.” This he took for a compli- 
ment, and declared she had the most charming temper. 
Madame Récamier set out for Italy with her maid, and the 
little girl afterwards Madame Lenormant, in 1813. She had 
no longer a large fortune, and travelled by voiture. To make 
the journey less irksome, they carried a little library with them, 
selected by M. Ballanche, whom we shall now introduce as a 
new and important element in her life. This devoted friend had 
been presented to her at Lyons; he was the son of a printer, 
and the friend of Camille Jordan (afterwards a celebrated orator 
of the Chamber), who, anxious to secure her good will, told her 
his history, which was one of disappointment. His face had been 
disfigured by an operation, but it was by no means ugly; his 
eyes were large, bright, and intelligent; the lower part of his 
face was swollen on one side as if from toothache; his air was 
simple, perhaps a little uncouth; but the most remarkable bene- 
volence in countenance, voice, and manner, gave a general im- 
pression entirely pleasant to all who had any discrimination. He 
had a poetical mind. Madame Récamier, ever open to admira- 
tion for generous and romantic sentiments, took to him with all 
the kindness of her nature, and he expanded like a drooping 
plant in the sunshine of her presence. From that moment he 
was her property; he never asked, never thought of a return 
for his intense devotion; the pleasure of listening and looking 
was enough. Those who can recall their first evening at Ma- 
dame Récamier’s, in the days of the Abbaye-au-Bois, after 1830; 
who remember how, awed by the reputation of its habitués, they 
shrank timidly into a corner; and how the kind address and the 
benevolent look of M. Ballanche then reassured them, cannot 
think him ugly. His speech was slow, all his ideas refined, 
his taste exquisite. He was ignorant of foreign literature, ex- 
cept the Italian philosopher Vico; but his knowledge of all the 
delicacy and refinements of French literature was complete, 
and his style of conversation had the flavour given by the con- 
stant study of the beautiful and perfect in art. His letters are 
a true image of a nature so singular, and, with those of M. 
Mathieu de Montmorency, form the most original feature of the 
book; but we have no room to quote them. One of his friends 
always spoke of Madame Récamier as his Beatrice, since in his 
worship for her he recalled Dante’s love for the divine Beatrice: 
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there must have been a similar spark of the celestial love in 
these two minds. Such was M. Ballanche, of whom we shall 
soon have occasion to speak again. 

Madame Récamier and her party arrived at Rome in Passion- 
week. We must not imagine the Rome of 1812 what it was 
twenty or thirty years later: Rome had no pope, no cardinals; 
it was not the capital of Catholicism, it was the chef liew du 
département du Tibre. The French troops then, as now, were 
masters of Rome. The ceremonies of Passion-week were not 
performed in the Sixtine chapel, but in the chapel of the Chapter 
of St. Peter; the pope was a prisoner at Fontainebleau; a mourn- 
ful spirit seemed to hover over the whole place. The aversion 
to the French dominion was intense in all ranks; the banker’s 
was the only house where any company assembled. Madame 
Récamier took an apartment in the Corso, which soon became 
the rendezvous of the few French and other strangers then at 
Rome; for it was no longer the resort of the curious and cul- 
tivated from all Europe. Soon after this M. Ballanche came 
all the way from Lyons to spend one week at Rome with Ma- 
dame Récamier, who, wishing to show Rome to him, took him 
the very evening of his arrival to the Coliseum. The party 
filled three carriages, to see it by moonlight. Some one seeing 
him bare-headed, entreated him, with the usual horror of the 
Romans for the night air, to put on his hat; but he had forgot- 
ten it at Alessandria, in his haste to come to Rome, and never 
thought of buying another. He was obliged to return after one 
week’s stay; and his affliction at leaving Madame Récamier alone 
in Italy made him characterise it as the most melancholy place 
on earth. But she thought not thus, and ever remembered this 
journey as a poetical chapter in her life. The political state of 
Italy was congenial to her, for the people hated Bonaparte. 
She was doubtful, in case she should go to Naples, how Madame 
Murat might receive her; but on receipt of a most cordial mes- 
sage from both king and queen, she set off in December 1813. 
This was the eventful winter of Bonaparte’s downfall. Fouché 
was just then going to Naples on a mission to Murat. He had 
not seen Madame Récamier since the day when she refused to 
belong to his master’s court ; he now met her at an inn at Ter- 
racina. She had left Rome a few hours earlier than he, and all 
the post-horses which he had bespoken to hasten to Naples had 
been by some mistake given to Madame Recamier, who had 
been driven with unusual celerity to Terracina. He entered 
the hotel in a towering fury. ‘ Where is the impudent rascal 
who has taken my horses?” Recognising his voice, she came 
out of her room: “I am that rascal, monsieur le duc.” He 
was astounded; and, pretending not to see his embarrassment, 
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she asked him the object of this hurried journey. King Joa- 
chim (Murat) was just then required by England to join the 
coalition; and as Fouché went to prevent this, no time was to 
be lost. He asked her, rather abruptly, what business she had 
at Naples; to which he had the goodness to add his advice, 
terminating by, “ Yes, madame, recollect the weak should be 
meek.” To which she answered, “Yes, and the strong should 
be just.” Thus ended the conference, which contrasted strangely 
with their last meeting. 

Immediately on her arrival at Naples, a page came from the 
queen to the apartment taken for her, with an elegant basket of 
fruit and flowers. The next day, when she went to thank her, 
she was received by both king and queen more like an ambas- 
sadress than an exile. 

And now the catastrophe of 1814 came on like a river of 
icebergs, crushing to pieces all the show-kingdoms which had 
been got up and painted and gilt during the last twelve years. 
Poor Murat was in a quandary ; his satin doublet, his hat and 
feathers, did not cover a heart and head fit for such times. 
Austria and England were egging him on to join the coalition. 
He had written to his brother-in-law to exhort him to make 
peace; but Napoleon always treated his kings very cavalierly, 
and this time he did not even vouchsafe an answer. Meantime 
the allies threatened him with ruin to himself and his subjects; 
he was told that his duty as a king suspended his duty as a 
French subject; and it was during this inward conflict that 
Madame Récamier arrived at Naples. Madame Murat confided 
the state of her husband’s mind to her. Public opinion called 
loudly for King Joachim to declare his independence of France. 
The nation clamoured for peace at any price ; the allies exacted an 
immediate answer. Murat signed on the 11th of January 1814 
the treaty with the coalition, and it was just going to be publicly 
proclaimed. Murat rushed into his wife’s drawing-room, where 
he found Madame Récamier; and perhaps hoping she would 
advise him to do what was already done, he asked her opinion, 
* You are French, sire; it is to France you should be faithful.” 
Murat turned pale, ran to the window, opened it violently, cry- 
ing out, “ Am I, then, a traitor?” and he pointed to the whole 
English fleet sailing majestically into the bay. What a picture! 
He threw himself ona sofa and burst into tears. He might have 
left the kingdom to the natural politics of its position, joined 
Bonaparte, and fought by his side ; but this third course never 
seems to have occurred to him. However, as all Bonaparte’s 
generals at that time did what they could in the sawve-qui-peut 
line, we may charitably suppose that they had all found out 
that their master thought of no one but himself, and that they 
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had a right to do the same. The queer, much firmer, though 
probably not less agitated, got him a glass of orange-flower 
water, and endeavoured to calm him. They then drove all 
over the town, were enthusiastically received, and appeared at 
night at the theatre with the Austrian ambassador and English 
admiral. Murat soon left Naples for the army, leaving his wife 
regent. 

‘The overthrow of Napoleon delivered the pope, Pius VII., 
from his thraldom; and Madame Récamier counted it one of the 
most solemn moments of her life when she witnessed his return 
to Rome. All the young nobles and gentry went to meet 
him, took out the horses, and dragged the state-carriage to St. 
Peter’s. The rapture of the whole town was not to be de- 
scribed. When the old man, whom they had scarcely ever 
hoped to see again, knelt before the altar, and the Ze Deum re- 
sounded through those high vaulted arches, tears flowed from 
all eyes. 

All now was changed. The last were now first; and Ma- 
dame Récamier was at liberty to return to Paris. There she 
arrived on the Ist of June, after three years’ exile; and with 
what proud satisfaction must she have thought that she had 
never once stooped to ask, nor even negotiated for, a recall! 


Madame Récamier had passed the romantic period of her life, 
and was entering on a new phase of it. She had been rich 
and the fashion; she had been ruined and banished; she had 
been surrounded by lovers, and yet had escaped from the troubles 
of passion, though her imagination may have been somewhat 
captivated. This seems to be looked upon as a personal affront 
by all those who have reviewed the book; yet they might have 
seen many men who at thirty-five had never found the woman 
who entirely satisfied their imaginations; and they might have 
recollected that many human beings, male and female, never do 
meet with this ideal. Not a few have even had Hobson’s choice 
(poor fellow!). This, however, was not her case. She was not 
starving for affection, nor lonely. Want did not make her snatch 
at any thing she could get. She had besides a very romantic 
imagination, a very proud nature, and did not like to lower her 
pretensions; and, moreover, reviewers might recollect that her 
peculiar position, her pride, her delicate taste, and her good 
sense, were all on the same side. Again, her education had all 
been directed to the love of pleasing; her husband had made her 
talent for charming all beholders a useful element in his busi- 
ness; and no wonder if this, joined to the natural gaiety of her 
nature, had given her great delight in making conquests. But it 
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was a good-natured, laughing, joyous delight; she did not wish 
to give pain, she only wished to give pleasure; and she had 
the same feeling towards man, woman, and child. Ifa child 
appeared, she would give it sugar-plums, without inquiring too 
curiously how far they might spoil its teeth. She was instinct- 
ively kind and courteous to inferiors and servants; she would 
talk pleasantly to a dog, and stroke it that it might wag its tail. 
And thus also she treated her admirers; and this no doubt helped 
to preserve her from any one absorbing sentiment. As long as 
she lived she had still much of this in her character; but in 
youth it was naturally the most predominant feature. 

When she came back to Paris, she was radiant with delight; 
she had lost none of her beauty, but solitude and reflection had 
greatly increased her powers of enjoyment. Society had now 
returned into its old channel. No woman of character would 
now be followed by crowds in public gardens asin 1798. Salons 
had never attained the develepment natural to them under Bo- 
naparte, but had been blighted by the terror of his all-prying 
eye, and the vulgarity of the ladies of his court. But now once 
more they flourished as brightly as before the Revolution. 

M. Récamier’s business was less extended than in the begin- 
ning of the century ; but he was now again a prosperous banker. 
She herself too had inherited her mother’s private fortune, 
about 16,0007. She therefore returned to many of her former 
habits, though never to the great splendour of her youth. All 
her old friends had returned; and Mathieu de Montmorency was 
appointed chevalier Phonneur to the Duchesse d’Angouléme. 

The year 1815 began joyfully for the Royalist party: they 
had now the lead in every thing. Madame Récamier's perse- 
cution under Bonaparte, and the. great influence of her oldest 
friends, placed her in a higher position than either her beauty 
or her fortune had given to her before. This party was think- 
ing of remodelling France according to its own ideas, when the 
news of Bonaparte’s landing came like a thunder-clap. All 
Madame Récamier’s friends, filled with terror, were flying in 
every direction, and did all they could to persuade her to go; 
but she would not leave Paris. 

Murat, on hearing of Napoleon’s success, turned with his army 
against the Austrians, was put to flight, and landed in the south 
of France, where Bonaparte had him imprisoned. After the battle 
of Waterloo he was released, and after various adventures landed 
near Naples. He hoped that his former popularity, real or fan- 
cied, would set him again on the throne ; but it was in possession 
of the Bourbon family, and he was taken and shot. He died 
courageously. He had always been a valiant soldier; delighted 
in fine clothes and spirited galloping horses. He loved to bend 
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on one knee at a lady’s feet, to put his hand on his heart, to talk 
of being a chevalier francais, and love and glory. He always 
had superb feathers in his hat.* Such was Madame Récamier’s 
description of him. Poor Murat! His wife, left regent, had 
prevented anarchy; and when she expected the Austrians, she 
remained in the palace and had it all lighted up, that the mob 
might believe her still there, while she was quietly escaping. 
Knowing they would arrive in the morning, she remained as 
late at night as she could, that the town might not be a scene 
of pillage and anarchy, as it would have been in the absence of 
all government ;—a contrast to many sovereigns who ran away 
in confusion, not excepting her illustrious brother. 

Paris had a second time the mortification of seeing strange 
uniforms in every street; and the Royalist party, who profited by 
their success, hated them almost more than they hated the Bo- 
napartist uniforms. We observe that the fragment of Madame 
Récamier’s own writing in relation to the Duke of Wellington 
merely says that she saw him on his return from Waterloo, and 
that the visit was painful to her; but she says not a word of 
a boastful speech attributed to him by Madame Lenormant ; 
and we have little doubt that, as it was quite inconsistent with 
his general character, her memory has deceived her. 

In the beginning of 1817 M. Ballanche, having lost his fa- 
ther, sold his printing establishment, and came to live at Paris, 
thai he might see Madame Récamier every day. 

In July 1817 Madame de Stael died. This was a great 
affliction both to Mathieu de Montmorency and Madame Réca- 
mier. It was during her last illness, and a short time before 
her death, that Madame Récamier and M. de Chateaubriand 
met for the first time; but it was not till 1818 that he began 
to frequent her house. We have seen how her enthusiasm for 
literary talent had drawn her to Madame de Staél, how she 
risked every thing to go to her. We might expect that when 
to this was added an honourable reputation set off by noble and 
graceful manners, her imagination would be entirely captivated, 
and so it now was; her most devoted, her most generous friends, 
Mathieu de Montmorency and M. Ballanche, soon perceived 
that they now occupied only a secondary place in her heart. 
From the letters of these incomparable friends to her, it is 
evident that she would not, or could not, conceal from them 
that M. de Chateaubriand had taken the place for which so 
many had striven; and when thirty years afterwards she spoke 
of this overwhelming sentiment to a friend, she said, “ It is 
impossible for a head to be more completely turned than mine 
was by M. de Chateaubriand: I used to ery all day.” 


* Tfe was the son of a hatter, 
cc 
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Mathieu de Montmorency, in a letter written about this 
time, says: “I was hurt, I was ashamed, to see the sudden 
change in your behaviour. . . . . I opened with profound emo- 
tion your note, which is better than your incredible silence, that 
sudden coldness which I know not how to characterise or to ex- 
plain. - I don’t think it was a bad feeling which made me dread 
asking for an explanation.” And he says farther on: “I was 
covered with trouble and confusion, both in my own eyes and 
those of others, at this sudden change in your manner. Ah, 
madame, what rapid progress in a few weeks must this evil have 
made which could thus estrange you from your best friends! 
Does not the thought make you shudder? Ah, turn,—it is yet 
time,—turn to Him who gives strength when the will to obtain 
it is sincere; to Him who alone can cure all ills. God and a 
valiant heart combined may do any thing. I pray from the 
depths of my soul, and with all the strength which the ardour of 
my wishes gives me, that you may be upheld, enlightened; that 
you may be preserved by his powerful aid from weaving with 
your own hands a chain of wretchedness which will make those 
who love you even more wretched than yourself.” If we read 
this in a work of fiction, we should say such friendship was ima- 
ginary. Happily there is no denying it. Both M. de Mont- 
morency and M. Ballanche dreaded for Madame Récamier’s 
peaceful life “the contact of one so various, so fitful; they 
dreaded the uncertainties of a temper to which the greatest 
success had failed to give content, and which was always over- 
shadowed by a causeless melancholy. A sort of idol, spoilt by 
public admiration, he had been flattered like a monarch, and 
had paid the penalty attached to power; he had become intox1i- 
cated with himself.” These are Madame Lenormant’s own 
words. We think she is over-severe; Madame Récamier was 
more just because more indulgent. She felt that the artistic 
faculty is possessed on certain conditions indispensable to its 
existence. In the depth of her admiration for genius she found 
that generosity and forgetfulness of self which every woman 
who loves a celebrated man should be capable of feeling. 

We must quote one more letter of Mathieu de Montmorency 
on this subject: “ My letter, lovely friend, was scarcely gone 
when | saw your charming little hand, and I was seized with 
regret; it has increased, and my whole soul is now filled with 
remorse. How deeply I was affected when I saw how implicitly 
you confided all to my friendship, and all the efforts of your 
reason to conquer, and all your melancholy reflections! I have 
not the heart to find fault when all this ends in giving you more 
love for our poor valley, and to me the exclusive privilege of 
admission and consolation. I am proud of it for friendship’s 
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sake, and I long to go and enjoy the sweet privilege once more. 
Forgive me this morning’s letter ; but own it was very natural. 
Adieu: persist in your high resolve, and ask for help from Him 
who alone can both fortify and recompense.” 

M. de Chateaubriand about this time was obliged to sell the 
house he had built near Aulney; the grounds, called the Vallé- 
aux-Loups, containing the cedar he had brought from the Holy 
Land, and other trees planted by his own hands. Madame Ré- 
camier and Mathieu de Montmorency hoped to buy it between 
them. This cherished project was necessarily abandoned on ac- 
count of a second failure of M. Récamier, which took place in 
1819. Madame Récamier, in hopes of saving him, had given 
up 40002, one-fourth of the property her mother had left to 
her. To avoid the pain of declaring to all the family that dis- 
persion was absolutely necessary, she made up her mind to break 
up her establishment, to sell the hotel she had lately bought 
and the furniture, and retire to the Abbaye-au-Bois, where a 
friend of hers had lived for several years, from whom she learnt 
the advantages to be derived from it. The first and most neces- 
sary was economy. No men were allowed to live even in the 
exterior of the convent. Her husband, M. Bernard, and old M. 
Simonard, who was always one of the family, could live in a 
small lodging close at hand ; they could dine with her every day, 
and spend the evenings with her. By this means all the ex- 
penses of hospitality, to which they had all been accustomed, 
became impossible. Retiring to a convent was retiring from 
the world. It also enabled her to live alone without the appear- 
ance of disagreement with M. Récamier. Being afraid of his 
speculating habits, she required a promise that he would entirely 
give up all money transactions. He was sixty-nine, and had 
failed twice; she saw nothing but misery if he began again; 
she had conformed as much as she could at all times, consider- 
ing her exile and strange position, to the exigencies of public 
opinion ; and, considering this position and her beauty and suc- 
cesses, the world had been very just to her. ‘This is the more 
remarkable, because, though very scrupulous both in appearance 
and reality about herself, her early intimacies with the ladies of 
the Bonaparte family, and many others not more scrupulous, 
would have injured her reputation, had not her standard of 
morality been widely and visibly different from that of her as- 
sociates. 

We must now see her in a small apartment with a brick floor 
on the third story in the Abbaye-au-Bois, a large old building in 
the Rue de Sévres, with a courtyard closed on the street by a high 
iron gate surmounted by a cross of the same metal. Through 
this iron gate you see the court, and at the end the entrance to 
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the chapel. Various staircases descend into this yard, conduct- 
ing to apartments inhabited by retired ladies. This was called 
the exterior of the convent. She only inhabited the third floor 
for a year or two, and then removed to a better apartment on 
the first floor, with the same staircase, whose windows opened 
also on the convent garden, where she remained till 1838. But 
we return to her first entrance into the convent. On the first 
day, when dinner assembled the little colony in the very small 
and crooked apartment, Madame Récamier did not find it easy 
to raise the spirits of the party; but in a few days all the world 
found out the way to this out-of-the-way place; and the visitors 
included some of the most eminent for rank and talent. She 
would say many years afterwards, that when she lived in her 
crooked brick-floored apartment on the third story she felt more 
certain that she was sought for her own sake, and took more 

leasure in it, than in her grand house in the Rue du Mont 

lanc. Her cell, as M. de Chateaubriand called it, was soon 
as cheerful as all places became when she inhabited them. 
Hither every night came Mathieu de Montmorency,—always 
late, because his duties as chevalier @honneur to the Duchesse 
d’ Angouléme required his attendance till she retired to rest; so 
that the iron gate of the convent, which had always been closed 
at eleven, was now permitted to remain open till twelve. Until 
his death these evening visits never ceased. 

From the very beginning of M. de Chateaubriand’s daily 
visits to Madame Récamier he became the first object of her 
life. He was the most methodical man in the world. He wrote 
a letter to her every morning, and arrived at three o’clock pre- 
cisely. He was not a shy man, but he disliked company; and 
she admitted no one at his hour without asking his leave. The 
circle enlarged by degrees; but at that time, whatever mixed 
company she saw came in the evening, when he was not there. 
All her habits were modified to suit his convenience. Madame 
Récamier had been till then the object round which others re- 
volved. He was now the centre; and perhaps the self-forget- 
fulness now required of her elevated her character. 

In consequence of the murder of the Duc de Berry, the ultra 
ministry came in. Mathieu de Montmorency, as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, went to the Congress of Verona and its con- 
tinuation at Vienna. And after much difficulty on the king’s 
part, M. de Chateaubriand, then ambassador in London, was 
sent to join him at the Congress. M. de Chateaubriand’s very 
numerous letters leave the impression that ambition at that time 
had complete possession of him, and that Madame Récamier was 
the devoted confidant of all his hopes and fears. On the 26th of 
December 1822, M. de Villéle, Minister of Finance, refusing to 
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fulfil what Mathieu de Montmorency had promised at the Con- 
gress, he sent in his resignation, as he did not think it strictly 
honourable not to keep to the very letter the fulfilment of his 
agreement with the European powers. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was then offered to M. de Chateaubriand, who had re- 
mained at Vienna, who was a favourite of Alexander, and who 
had appeared to M. de Villéle more disposed to agree with his 
measures. He writes to Madame Récamier: “I refused Villéle 
at twelve. The king sent for me at four. He kept me an hour 
and a half preaching to me; I resisting. At length he ordered 
me to obey. I obeyed. Thus I remain with you. But this 
ministry will kill me. Yours.” We see no sign of death in 
what follows. He had ardently desired to declare war with 
Spain, and to conduct it. This ministry of M. de Chateau- 
briand was in his own eyes the culminating point of his life. 
His party proclaimed him the first statesman and writer of his 
time. His great literary reputation in the beginning of the 
century had given him a voracious appetite for praise, and he 
was not proof against the dizziness which seizes poor mortals 
in high positions. 

Although Madame Récamier sympathised entirely with the 
joy and triumph of her illustrious friend, she could not but feel 
that his access to power had destroyed all the quiet of her ex- 
istence ; that her peaceful life was troubled by the agitation of 
his. Those former pleasant interviews every day at the, same 
hour were prevented by cabinet councils, sittings of the Cham- 
ber, &. And not merely his habits were altered; his temper 
and character had not withstood the intoxication of the world 
nor its flattery, and especially of that portion of the world to 
which he was most susceptible,—the fine ladies, who wished to 
charm the melancholy poet and great statesman as they were 
charmed. Chateaubriand ever protested that his pure and de- 
voted affection never could cease to be hers; that Madame 
Récamier was and ever would be “the sweet star that guided 
his path,” as he called her in a poem addressed to her long after- 
wards. But he did not follow this star undeviatingly, but was 
led out of the path by at least one Will-o’-the-wisp. Mathieu 
de Montmorency could not but feel that M. de Chateaubriand 
had now the place in the cabinet which from a delicate sense 
of honour he had given up; Chateaubriand had sided with Vil- 
léle against him; and once in the cabinet, had made Villéle 
follow the very measures to which M. de Montmorency had 
a himself at Verona, and thus got all the credit of them. 

is tenderness for Madame Récamier inspired the most deli~- 
cate and constant vigilance in concealing how much he felt 
this conduct, in order that her position might be free from 
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pain between him and his victorious rival. Many years after- 
wards she told a friend, that feeling a sentiment so perfect and 
which had filled her whole mind losing all its charm, dwin- 
dling into nothing,—and feeling that she might not always 
be able to help reproaching Chateaubriand, so that even the 
happy past might be clouded and spoilt, and be replaced in her 
mind by the recollections of quarrels and reproaches,—feeling the 
danger of this, and resolving that it should not be, she determined 
to go abroad. She left for Italy in November 1823. The health 
of her adopted niece was the ostensible cause. M. Ballanche 
could not comprehend existence where she was not, and pre- 
pared to follow. He had a charming companion in the son of an 
old friend and compatriot, M. Ampére, then about twenty-two, 
who had been introduced by him at the Abbaye-au-Bois, and who 
became as devoted to Madame Récamier as any of the earliest 
friends of her youth. Perhaps nothing can prove her peculiar 
charm so well as the attachment of this young friend. It is 
true he had lost his mother when an infant, and he found with 
Madame Récamier that delightful sensation of rest which is as 
necessary to affectionate natures as the soft feathered nest is to 
the unfledged bird. 

This departure for Italy was a terrible effort to Madame Ré- 
camier, If there could be any doubt as to the cause of her de- 
parture, and as to the correctness of the explanation which she 
gave of it five-and-twenty years afterwards, M. de Chateaubri- 
and’s letter would remove it. He writes thus: “ No, you cannot 
have bid adieu to all the happiness this earth can give. If you 
go, you will soon return; and you will find me what I was and 
ever shall be. Do not accuse me of what you do yourself.” 
In another letter he says: “ You see you are mistaken; this 
journey is useless: if you go, you will soon return.” These 
were written before the day of her departure. She left Paris on 
the 2d of November. The next letter says: “ Always fearing 
to hurt your feelings when you think so lightly of mine, I write 
these lines in time to reach you at Lyons. On Thursday I shall 
be in Paris, and you will be there no more. You would have 
it so. Shall you find me when you return? You don’t care. 
To one who like you has had the heart to trample on every 
thing, what signifies the future? But I shall ever hope and 
wait; I never did cease to love you.” In another, “ Your re- 
solution was so sudden that doubtless you supposed it would 
bring happiness to you. What should you care for letters?” 
There are many more written in this querulous tone. They con- 
tinue about five months. Madame Lenormant supposes the others 
may be lost; but we happen to know that Madame Récamier 
told a friend that he had been a year without writing to her. 
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Madame Récamier never ceased thinking of M. de Chateau- 
briand, and when, on the 6th of June, he was dismissed by 
Louis XVIII. in the most abrupt manner, she entreats her 
friends to write all the particulars. The reason was his dis- 
agreement with Villéle, who proposed lowering the five per cent 
government stock to four, a measure which M. de Chateau- 
briand thought dishonest, and would not defend. This was the 
second time he had gone out from honourable motives. The 
first was in 1816, for having attacked a measure contrary to the 
Constitution in his greatest political work. This honourable 
conduct ever commanded Madame Récamier’s devotion; in her 
eyes he was the personification of the noble in character besides 
being the first literary genius of his time. Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, ever faithful to himself, expresses his generous appro- 
bation. He writes, His behaviour is simple, noble, and coura- 
geous; he went quietly back to his former place in the Chamber.” 
The Due de Dondeauville, who was of the Villéle party, and 
soon had a seat in the cabinet, was one of Madame Récamier’s 
best friends. He often complains of the violence with which 
M. de Chateaubriand now attacks the government, both in the 
Journal des Débats and in his own pamphlets, and assures her 
that if she were there, she might soften his asperity. The viru- 
lence and talent in his pamphlets did the Royalist party a great 
deal of harm. In September Louis XVIII. died, and Charles 
X. succeeded him. He kept the ministry formed by Louis 
XVIII. 

In May 1825 Madame Récamier returned to Paris. M. de 
Chateaubriand hastened to sec her the moment he learnt she 
was at the Abbaye-au-Bois. He was in raptures at her return, 
but not a word of reproach was exchanged. She saw by the de- 
light with which he returned to his former habits what respectful 
tenderness he entertained for her. He was again the same, nay, 
better than when she first knew him; and she now understood 
that the sacrifice she had imposed on herself had its reward. 
From that time his sentiments were unalterable. The joy of 
returning to her family, of finding them all well, and herself 
more necessary than ever to M. de Chateaubriand, gave her 
some of those moments of unmixed happiness which can only be 
of short duration. 

In 1825 Mathieu de Montmorency was elected a member 
of the Academy, and in January 1826 he was named to pre- 
side over the education of the Duc de Bordeaux. It seemed 
the place he ought to occupy. It was one of those rare oc- 
casions when a good man is honoured as he ought to be, and 
it seemed not unreasonable to hope that by the education of 
the heir to the throne Montmorency’s virtues would have a 
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lasting effect on the happiness and improvement ofa nation. It : 
was not to be. He appeared in perfect health, when two months : 
after this nomination, while kneeling in the church of St. Thomas 
d’Aquin, on Good Friday, at the most solemn moment of the 
religious ceremony appointed for that day, his head sank lower 
and lower, as if he was absorbed in prayer. Those around him 
feared at first to disturb his devotions; they looked again, and 
the spirit was fled. This loss was mourned by Madame Réca- 
mier to the last day of her life. Montmorency’s wife, who 
retired into the country to give herself up to charitable works, 
took a room at the Abbaye-au- Bois, that when she came to Paris 
she might be near Madame Récamier. She writes to her the 
most affectionate letters, telling her, “ He was so fond of you.” 





We must pass rapidly over the political history of this 
period. The fall of the Bourbons, which destroyed the system 
which M. de Chateaubriand and his friends had made such 
efforts to establish, could not but be considered by them as an 
unfortunate and even a fatal event; but we cannot say that Ma- 
dame Récamier’s convictions were as deeply rooted as theirs. 
She had suffered from the tyranny of Bonaparte, and loved free- 
dom; and though her sense of justice was often obscured by her 
patriotism, it never was so by party spirit: she disapproved 
of their unwearied efforts to thwart the national tendencies. 
One day the Duc de Laval was recapitulating what the Revo- 
lution of 1830 had cost the nation; and if his account had been 
exact, it was certainly a bad bargain. “ Yes,” he said, “ France 
has spent all this to get rid of us,” meaning the nobility as a 
easte. “And France,” she replied, with an arch look, “ does 
not think she pays too dear for it.” She said a profound truth; 
but though she saw their mistakes, her oldest and dearest friends 
were Royalists, except M. de Ballanche, who had totally changed 
since 1830, and would fly into a passion when they talked of 
replacing Henry V. on the throne; a favourite project of theirs 
until the Duchesse de Berry’s attempt, and its catastrophe, 
quenched the whole party. When her friends were in power, 
Madame Récamier’s constant care was to soften their asperities, 
to listen to their plans, and to sympathise with their disappoint- 
ments. She now had the more difficult task of persuading M. de 
Chateaubriand not to conspire, not to ally himself with Repub- 
licans, to which his hatred of Louis Philippe constantly inclined 
him. She was the confidant of all the Royalist conspirators, 
and not less of the Bonapartists. Long before the first attempt 
of Louis Napoleon, Madame Salvage, the well-known confidant 
of the Queen Hortense and her son, came every day to tell her 
of those plans which afterwards produced the Strasburg move- 
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ment: they appeared to her so absurd that she sometimes doubted 
the sanity of her dear friend. She knew less of the Republican 
plots; but through M. Ampére’s friendship with Carrel she 
was not ignorant of their hopes and wishes. She said one day, 
“ What afflicts me is, that not one of these parties has a real 
love for the country.” During Casimir Perier’s ministry every 
thing was quiet; at his death, in 1832, the insurrection of the 
Legitimists in the Vendée, and the Republicans in the Paris 
streets, broke out. 

It may easily be supposed that during such events, and with 
such opposite opinions advocated by their most ardent promulga- 
tors, discussions often became disputes; and when they grew too 
violent, it required all the grace and address of Madame Récamier 
to keep the peace. During the Duchesse de Berry’s adventures 
M. de Chateaubriand was kept in a state of constant excite- 
ment. He made himself her champion, went twice to Prague 
to reconcile her with Charles X. and his family, in which he 
only partially succeeded. But these journeys resulted in the con- 
viction that his political career was closed. Madame Récamier 
now devoted herself to the problem, how to give an interest to 
the life of M. de Chateaubriand, who, deprived of all political 
activity, was devoured with ennui. He had begun for some 
time to write the memoirs of his life; and about the end of 
1833, either because he wished, like Charles V., to have a fore- 
taste of what posterity might say, or because Madame Récamier 
urged it, hoping to amuse him, they decided between them to 
invite a small and very select party to hear a fragment of the 
first part of these memoirs—about four or five persons among 
his contemporaries, and about as many more of the young gene- 
ration, whose impressions might be considered a thermometer of 
the modern taste. 

The experiment completely succeeded. The reading began 
at four; they dined at six; and went on again from eight to half- 
o ten. Not only did attention never flag, but no one knew that 

e had listened between four and five hours. The memoirs de- 
scribed the scenes of the writer’s childhood, his family, his earliest 
impressions, the manners of the times,—described them so vi- 
vidly, so charmingly,—that though all has since been published 
in the Mémoires d’Outre Tombe, those who heard the first reading 
felt as if they saw but its dead body wher they read it in print. 
M. Lenormant was a perfect reader. In some of the scenes 
the tears that stole unconsciously down the cheeks of one or two 
of the audience (the younger portion) gave more satisfaction 
to the author than all the well-turned compliments of his old 
friends. This put him in high spirits. The readings continued 
for months about once a week. He went on writing, and as he 
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wrote read to Madame Récamier alone. The audience was in- 
creased; all Madame Récamier’s good sense, quick tact, and 
knowledge of society were exerted in deciding who would have 
sympathy enough with the author to outweigh his political hos- 
tility, or who could forget political hostility in literary plea- 
sure; who had the vivid sensibility to enjoy and to show enjoy- 
ment. M. de Chateaubriand’s political opinions made this sifting 
necessary: the young generation looked upon him as the up- 
holder of the old régime, who would willingly have brought 
back the feudal laws; neither could they understand that a man 
devoted to Charles X., the violator of the constitution, could 
think otherwise than the whole ultra party. The old-fashioned 
Royalists, on the other hand, looked upon M. de Chateaubriand, 
—who for four years had never ceased attacking the government 
of Charles X. in the most virulent articles and pamphlets, who 
had always maintained that liberty and the charter should be 
respected,—with the same dislike which Charles X. had felt and 
had shown by the pertinacity with which he had ever opposed 
his entering the cabinet. Of those Royalists who wished for 
a limited monarchy many had accepted Louis Philippe, and M. 
de Chateaubriand’s opinions appear at this distance nearer to his 
régime than to the former; but he had the most intense hatred 
to Louis Philippe. He was a man of imagination; grand old 
France standing up before him took away his judgment; the 
commonplace, humane, managing monarch of 1830 was totally 
displeasing to his fancy. And hence the small political influence 
he had (when compared to his power of writing down his oppo- 
nents), and the short period of his sway. His real power was 
the popularity of his writings. He could not go into any small 
town in France without receiving an ovation. 

But Madame Récamier had need of all her tender devotion 
to him to keep up these exciting readings for more than two 
years. Her first object was M. de Chateaubriand; but she had 
other friends; and M. Ballanche, as well as himself, was now a 
constant object of anxiety from his total incapacity in all pecu- 
niary matters. M. Ballanche, at his father’s death, had inhe- 
rited a moderate independence ; he came to Paris that he might 
look at her every day till his death. From that time he lived 
on his capital for seventeen years, never taking thought for the 
morrow. He had spent all, and begun borrowing: he never spoke 
of this to her, but as the lenders were her friends she knew it. 
It is impossible to say what straits he might have come to if a 
sister had not died some time after he had spent all, and left 
him enough to pay his debts and live upon. A small literary 
pension was also obtained in 1837. His habits were simple; 
and he seemed happy as ever when on the brink of ruin. 
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But M. de Chateaubriand’s affairs were much worse. He 
had contracted large debts when on his embassy at Rome, and 
even now his establishment was on an expensive scale. On this 
he was not silent; and it cost her many anxious thoughts and 
sleepless nights, when an unexpected resource presented itself. 
The readings of his memoirs became so much in vogue, the cele- 
brity and the rank of most of the auditors, and a certain difficulty 
in getting admitted, caused so much talk, that people who had 
no pretensions to literary interests, fashionables, fine ladies, Rus~ 
sian princes, &c. vied with each other for admittance. This 
was a valuable stimulant against ennui, but it had its disadvan- 
tages; and too much pruning to please these audiences was 
injurious to the genuine spirit and flavour of the memoirs. Ne- 
vertheless the fashion increased; and booksellers, hearing that 
they were to be published at his death, began to send proposals. 
They were coldly received, the advantage not being at first per- 
ceived: this increased the offers. His distresses were known to 
the Royalists. No one bookseller, however willing, could afford 
the high price demanded in ready money. At length certain of 
the Royalist party agreed with the booksellers to pay a pension 
for his life, part of it to go to Madame de Chateaubriand if she 
survived him. The publisher was to be the sole proprietor of all 
the memoirs already written and to be written till his death; 
when he entered into possession of them, he was to pay the sub- 
scribers from the profits. This contract was passed in 1837. We 
have given these details, as it is probably the first time that a 
man has sold his life to maintain himself. Chateaubriand him- 
self abhorred the transaction, and often alluded to his being 
sold, body and mind, worse than a slave. 

About the latter half of 1837 Madame Récamier had a 
cough, which brought on a gradual wasting away. During the 
worst part of this illness M. de Chateaubriand and M. Bal- 
lanche might be seen walking in the court of the Abbaye-au- 
Bois, in a cold winter morning, watching the doctor as he came 
down from her apartment into the court. They did not venture 
to ring, lest she should find out they were anxious. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s beautiful white silky hair, blown about by a cold 
wintry wind, his physiognomy the very image of despair, formed 
a striking picture. It was about this time that the following 
note must have been written: “‘ November 4th.—I bring this 
note to your door. I was so struck with terror when I was 
not admitted yesterday, that I thought you were leaving me. 
It is J—oh, pray remember it is J—who am to go first.” And 
again: “ Never speak of what will become of me without you; 
I have not done such evil in the sight of God that I should 
survive you. I see with joy that I am ill, that I fainted yes- 
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terday, that I get weaker. I shall bless God for this, if you 
will not mend. My life is in your hands.” 

Madame Récamier could only whisper, and even that was 
forbidden. As the winter advanced, she was removed into a 
house easier to keep at an equable temperature than the old- 
fashioned Abbaye. But still she wasted away, still she was 
silent. In January a hard frost came on; and about the mid- 
dle of the month the thermometer out of doors was ten de- 
grees (Réaumur) below the freezing-point; and that day she 
recovered her voice. Whether she changed her treatment im- 
mediately or not, certain it is that a few weeks afterwards she 
went out driving every morning. In six weeks she returned to 
the Abbaye to receive M. de Chateaubriand at half-past two, and. 
to all her former habits. She was convinced that the doctors 
had been mistaken, and that she never got well till she adopted 
a more bracing system. They had ordered her to the south; 
but she could not bear to leave M. de Chateaubriand. Her 
delight was great on returning to her former life. It had been 
for many years the same. He went to her every day at half- 

ast two, and read to her whatever work he was occupied with. 
They talked of it; she gave her advice: no one was admitted 
till four, when the intimates dropped in. These were tolerably 
numerous; the friends of her youth, some ten years older than 
herself, faithful to the fashions of their time, came almost every 
day. Of these the most regular were the Duc de Laval and 
Duc de Dondeauville, both among the few last specimens of 
two different species of the old French grand seigneur. When 
a new book appeared, it was generally read and talked of, and 
the author often asked to be presented; but if any one praised 
M. de Chateaubriand in any book or newspaper, advances were 
always made to him. If Madame Récamier remarked that one 
of these new-comers had the power of amusing M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, he was encouraged, invited, made a friend. Several 
of Madame Récamier’s friends were members of one or other of 
the Houses. They always came in between four and six to 
relate what had passed. An interesting debate was expected: 
they would promise to come and give an account as early as 
possible. Nothing remarkable in private or public ever passed 
but it was known there sooner than elsewhere. Whoever had 
first read a new book came to give an account of it; a sort of 
emulation made each habitué anxious to bring something fresh 
to the common stock. 

Political discussions were so hot during the first three or 
four years, that the old and young, generally of two different 
parties, would say very sharp things, and argued till all modera- 
tion was forgotten. We remember one instance where M. Au- 
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gustin Perier, the elder brother of Casimir, who always defended 
Louis Philippe, was affronted and going off in a huff; but Ma- 
dame Récamier, whose voice was remarkably soft and youthful 
to the last, put in one of those pretty, arch, well-turned, short 
phrases, turning off the affront into a joke or a compliment. 
This, like a feather interposed between two swords, put an end 
to the combat. And yet, with all her sweetness, she could be 
angry at an injustice. Politics were the predominant subject 
during these first years; but literature by degrees took more 
prominence. 

Certain customs were much observed; and as the social 
habits for which old France was so celebrated are fading away, 
we may enumerate a few leading features of these réunions. 
Téte-a-tétes in a low voice were entirely discouraged. If any 
of the younger habitués took this liberty, they received a gentle 
chiding in a real téte-d-téte when every body was gone. There 
were generally from eight to twelve persons. Madame Récamier 
sat on one side of the fireplace, the others round in a largish 
circle. Two or three stood on the rug against the chimney, and 
spoke loud enough to be heard by all; whoever had an observa- 
tion contributed it to the stock. Madame Récamier spoke little, 
but threw in an occasional word, or a question, when a new 
person entered who happened to know any thing of the subject 
going on; otherwise it was his place to try and understand. If 
any one in the circle was likely to have special knowledge, she 
would appeal to him with an air of deference; if unknown and 
shy, her manner raised his spirits. Some, who before they fre- 
quented the Abbaye could only talk to one or two persons, soon 
learnt to put their ideas into the compact form fitted for-séveral. 
The larger number of conversers had this advantage, that talk- 
ing of the weather or one’s health, or any other egotistical topic, 
could scarcely be indulged in long. Sometimes an occasional 
visitor would come in; if a lady, she would sit down by Madame 
Récamier, and in a low voice tell something extremely unworthy 
of so much mystery. Meantime the circular conversation was 
going on, and Madame Récamier could not attend to it. After 
the lady was gone, she complained how much of it she had lost ;° 
and some one would say of the whisperer, “ No doubt she is 
timid.” “ When people are too timid to speak, they should be 
modest enough to listen,” was her answer. 

The French tell a story well. Sometimes one of the habitués, 
standing up, would tell his story: it was short and pithy. A wise 
or witty remark would shoot forth from one of the circle; then 
a quick repartee rose up like a rocket from another side. If a 
word was particularly happy, Madame Récamier would take it 
up, and show it to the audience as a connoisseur shows a picture. 
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She did not like to talk. Ifshe knew an anecdote apropos of 
something,—though no one told them so well,—yet if another 
present knew it also, he was called upon to relate it. She had 
once been very shy; long habits of social intercourse had over- 
come this shyness, yet there was a shade of the appearance left. 
She had in reality complete self-possession, but never appeared 
as ifshe had. There was a velvetiness in her manner, and a slight 
shade of doubt in it; but this was perfectly natural, and unknown 
to herself. She might appear undecided, because she would look 
on both sides of the question; but her judgment was the faculty 
she was most remarkable for. In all cases of difficulty she was 
consulted even by those who knew her but slightly. She would 
ask for time to reflect, and give a frank opinion. She had a 
phrase that must have often since come back into the memory 
of some of her friends: “ He does not know how to arrange 
his life.” She thought that people should in time learn to ar- 
range their lives, calculating how they could make the best 
of the circumstances in which they were placed. And another 
time, speaking of a person who had great qualities, but from the 
violence of her feelings and vivacity of her fancy kept those 
whom she loved best in constant agitation, she said, “Il n’y a 
que la raison qui ne fatigue pas a la longue.” 

Perhaps this description of the society of the Abbaye may be 
thought to apply to all well-bred salons, and not to be worth 
describing; and as there was nothing pedantic, nor pretentious, 
nor out of the way, it may be so; but in England the habit of 
talking in téte-d-tétes is so universal, that we have thought it 
worth notice. But the real cause of the superior fascination of 
French society is, that the same people meet often at the same 
house, and make a point of trying to be as amusing as they 
ean. Of course many fail; but all attach importance to it. 
Children are found fault with if they don’t explain themselves 
well and clearly, or if they use vulgar expressions; they are 
never allowed to use a nickname or slang, and they are encou- 
raged to talk. A schoolboy in England is a very honest fellow, 
and we esteem him; but if he could explain himself in his 
mother-tongue, and not begin every thing with, “I say, old 
fellow,” we should not hear so many gentlemen of thirty years 
of age hum and haw whenever they are going to speak, for con- 
versing it cannot be called; nor can we see any thing against 
morality in being able to express our thovghts, instead of bury- 
ing them in our honest bosoms. 

In 1838 Madame Récamier, who had always inhabited the 
small apartment in the garden, which M. de Chateaubriand 
called the cellule, had the large salon painted, and received in it 
till her death. She gave musical parties once a week for about 
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two years. Many strangers from all Europe were anxious to be 
received, and curious to see the many celebrated people who 
came to them; but after two years she gave that up: they had 
nothing of the peculiar character of her every-day society. The 
most entertaining people would often get into a separate knot; 
and she preferred hearing them herself to trying to amuse the 
least amusing, which is the usual task of the mistress of a house. 
She never had liked these large parties, and had only been per- 
suaded to give them by her family. 

In the following year Mademoiselle Rachel first appeared ; 
her talent was so remarkable from the beginning, that it seemed 
scarcely possible it could improve, neither did it. She recited 
at Madame Récamier’s the part of Esther for a charitable sub- 
scription; and from that time she scarcely ever undertook a 
new part without having given the first recital of it at the 
Abbaye-au-Bois. Nothing could exceed her complaisance for 
Madame Récamier. Once, a lady arriving after the first act 
was over, Madame Récamier requested her to begin it again, 
and she did so. 

M. Ampére was always at the Abbaye réunion. His con- 
versation was like a stream of sparkling water, always fresh, 
never fatiguing. Some witty people are always epigrammatic, 
and keep the attention ever on the stretch; you think you 
must keep pace with them; if you flag, you will be run over. 
His was so natural, you never thought of any thing but the 
amusement he gave you. Besides this constant flow, his general 
information was large and various. No doubt Madame Réca- 
mier greatly enjoyed his conversation herself; but she used all 
her powers of fascination to make her friends devote themselves, 
not to her,—that was easy,—but to M. de Chateaubriand, whom 
they considered selfish. And so completely did she succeed, 
that they were all as deferential to him as if they had loved 
him as she did. It was so with them all; but M. Ampére, the 
most entertaining, the most courted, whom every body was 
anxious to have in their salon, was ever entirely at his service, 
and only in order to please her. 

At times, even now, M. de Chateaubriand could himself be 
extremely agreeable. His distinguished and dignified manners, 
his high polish, his fine face, impressed one with respect; he 
was never ill-natured, and if sarcastic, his sarcasm was only 
vented on the government. He was highly courteous, and his 
most hostile state was his silence. Lately a description was 
given of him in a weekly publication as sitting in a posture 
expressly calculated for the light to fall on him, as if sitting for 
a photograph. This is utterly false; he always had the dignity 
and simplicity of a gentleman, and his conversation also was 
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very natural. He never used the quaint words and farfetched 
phrases he so often uses in his writings, neither did he deal in 
the abundance of commonplace, fine, empty phrases which the 
celebrated man who has given this description is so apt to in- 
dulge in himself. In 1843 Henry V. went to London, and en- 
treated him to go and see him; and though Chateaubriand could 
scarcely walk, he did not hesitate. He writes, and it recalls 
some of Walter Scott’s pictures of loyalty, beautiful in their 
wnreason: ‘ I have just received the recompense of my whole 
life; the prince deigned to speak of me when surrounded by a 
crowd of our countrymen with all the warmth of youth. IfI 
knew how to relate the story, I would tell you all about it; but 
I can’t help crying like a fool.” 

Madame Récamier’s eyes, as far back as 1839, gave some 
anxiety to her friends; in 1844 she could no longer see to read, 
though she could write. She was now entirely dependent on her 
friends; and M. Paul David, the most devoted of them, would 
read to her every evening. He was not a good reader, and she 
was sensitive to this defect, which perceiving, he secretly took 
lessons in reading at the age of sixty-four, that it might not be 
a drawback to the amusement it gave her. When she spoke 
of this impending blindness to a friend who expressed her sor- 
row, Madame Récamier almost comforted her, saying it was an 
affliction so much below many others that it might easily be 
borne. This friend has since felt convinced that she even then 
perceived that M. de Chateaubriand’s memory and imagination 
were failing, and that she thought of this as the really great 
and unbearable affliction. In spite of the anxiety which both 
Madame de Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier felt at the 
thought of his travelling, when he could scarcely walk, and his 
hands were so disabled that he could not clutch a stick, he per- 
sisted in going to Venice in 1845 to see Henry V.; but this 
was his last effort of loyalty. 

Madame de Chateaubriand had been ailing all her life; she 
died in the beginning of 1847, and her’s was the first of that series 
of deaths which did not cease till the circle, once so pleasant and 
so united, had all disappeared. Madame Récamier underwent 
the operation for cataract in one of her eyes; in the other the 
cataract was not advanced enough to ensure success. She was 
to be kept perfectly quiet and in total darkness, and almost alone. 
Immediately after the operation, M. Ballanche was seized with 
inflammation on the lungs; in three days all hope was gone. 
She crossed the street and attended his death-bed; and in the 
agitation and tears for this perfect friend, all hope of recovering 
the sight of her eye was lost. He was buried in the vault of 
the Récamiers, so that death did not separate them. 
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M. de Chateaubriand was in 1847 incapable even of rising 
from his seat; his memory so much gone that he has been 
heard to ask for a friend dead twenty years before, and his 
other faculties were much impaired. Madame Récamier had en- 
deavoured to conceal it from all, even from herself. She could 
not bear to tell her dearest friends that the intellect she had 
so entirely admired was gone, and she attributed her own de- 
pression to his caring for nothing, not even for her. He had 
so completely lost all power of attention, that he could not 
read, but he still had a degree of plain sense. He said nothing 
foolish; he knew his faculties were going, and had the feeling 
of a poor proud man who hides his poverty. It was even more 
painful than childishness; yet at times a gleam of his former 
self would flash up and surprise one. One day a lady calling 
at the Abbaye made a speech in praise of Robespierre’s vir- 
tues. Weare not aware in England that a knot of Republicans 
upheld Danton, Marat, and Robespierre. M. de Chateaubriand, 
all at once aroused from his silence, broke out into a description 
of the deeds of these men, deeds he had witnessed. Never in 
his best days had he expressed more eloquent indignation. All 
were silent with awe. They felt as if a prophet raised from 
the dead had spoken. Thus the flame flickered and sank down. 
In this state he was carried daily to the Abbaye, he seemed 
only to live during the three hours he spent with her; and one 
day, to Madame Récamier’s astonishment, he entreated her to 
marry him. She was decided in her refusal; she said, ‘“ Why 
marry at our age? If you do not like to live aloue, I am ready 
to come and live with you. If I were younger, I should not 
hesitate, I would joyfully accept the right to devote myself to 
you, but I have this right; age and blindness give it to me: 
who could object to it? Let us change nothing.” M. de Cha- 
teaubriand was not satisfied, but she did not tell him her real 
reason, which was most tor.ching. But to a friend she said with 
perfect simplicity, “If J had thought he would be happier, I 
would not have refused; but the only good moments he has in 
the day are when he comes to the Abbaye. I am convinced 
that if I lived with him, that slight excitement which gives a 
little variety to his existence would be lost.” In this decision 
she thought only of him. 

The winter of 1847 passed away, none suspecting what 1848 
was big with, till the tocsin and the cannon of February, the 
rising of the populace, like the roarings of a mad bull, put all 
common sense and moral feelings to flight. Terror took pos- 
session of all; a red spectre stood before every imagination, 
During the time between February and the end of the civil 
war in June, wherever you called the ladies were sitting with 
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a disconsolate face, their hands in their laps, saying, “ Provi- 
dence alone can help us.” But still the habitués went to the 
Abbaye, and even the merry laugh often went round at the 
queer stories about the Republicans, and the farces that were 
acted to show their absurdity; for, to do them justice, they 
did not attempt to muzzle the press or the theatre. M. de 
Chateaubriand, like an old oak struck by lightning, beautiful 
in its decay, sat, seemed to listen, and smiled when any of his 
favourites entered; but in reality he was indifferent to all. 
About March a bad cough grew worse; in May he could not 
leave his room. Mme. Récamier came every day at the hour he 
used to go to her; her friends joined her, and now and then an 
old friend of his own. During the terrible days of June, when 
he was asked what he thought, he said he cared nothing about 
it. The cannons and the thunder on the worst day seemed to 
vie with each other. He was a little roused by the death of the 
Archbishop. In spite of the constant firing, only heard by her 
it is true, not seen; in spite of barricades, the Garde Mobile sta- 
tioned at the corner of every street,—Madame Récamier, blind 
and nervous, never missed a day coming from the Abbaye to the 
Rue du Bac. Fortunately there are two unfrequented back- 
streets by which she persuaded the coachman to drive. Since 
her blindness she could not walk in the streets, and as coaches 
were in danger of being taken and piled up as barricades, they 
would not go along the streets. It was most painful to her not 
to see M. de Chateaubriand’s countenance. She often whispered 
to the friend who was always there, “ How does he look? what 
expression has he ? does he seem in pain? does he ever smile?” and 
this anxiety to see him had made her undergo a second operation 
five months after the first, but all in vain. She was never to 
see him again. Soon after these terrible days, he took to his 
bed, and rose no more. Madame Récamier would leave his bed- 
side at times to conceal her tears ; his eyes followed her, but he 
scarcely ever spoke, and not once after the extreme unction had 
been administered. A high fever gave an unnatural colour to 
his cheeks and brightness to his eyes. She could not see him, 
and his silence seemed cruel, but he could no longer speak. 
She dreaded his dying in the night, when it might be impossible 
to send for her in time; and it was a comfort to her that she had 
a friend living up-stairs in the same house who could give her a 
room, where she spent three nights. On the morning of the 3d 
July, at about seven, she was called down; in about an hour all 
was over. He never spoke to the last. The current of her life 
seemed dried up. She wished for nothing in the world but to 
be good enough to die. 

In April 1849 the cholera reappeared. The ravages of 1832 
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had left an impression of terror at the very name, and Madame 
Récamier had always felt it. She was not afraid of death, but 
in that form it was dreadful to her. Madame Lenormant pro- 
posed that she should go to the National Library, where she 
lived. This appeared to her other friends a great mistake, and 
they did what they could to persuade her to remain, for the Ab- 
baye was in a less crowded part of the town than the National 
Library ; but they did not succeed. Three weeks after her re- 
moval she expressed to Madame Salvage her desire to return, 
and that she was determined to be at the Abbaye the following 
week. Two days after this she was seized at four o’clock with 
a strange sensation; she soon felt convinced that there was no 
hope, and asked for her confessor. At ten next day all was 
over. She suffered with patience the terrible death which she 
had always dreaded. 

The account we have given of Madame Récamier’s life may 
appear to English readers more minute than the subject re- 
quired, but it is importait if only as illustrating the different 
position held by women in France and in all other countries. 

Chivalry originated first in the South of France, with all its 
complicated code of sentiments and customs, and left an indeli- 
ble trace, not merely on the manners, but on the whole imagi- 
nation of France. It is the feeling which lay at the root of French 
chivalry that still influences the position of women in France. 
They are highly esteemed in England, they deserve it; they have 
made their own position. But in France their society, indepen- 
dently of their merit, is indispensable. Few men past thirty years 
old will go habitually to a house except for the mistress of it. 
The clubs in England and the salons in France have been spo- 
ken of as the place where public affairs are talked of and govern- 
ments criticised, almost as they were in the porticos of Athens. 
Now the French feeling is not gallantry in the usual accepta- 
tion of the word; it is not the young and handsome only that 
are centres of society. It might be objected that Madame Re- 
camier is a proof of the contrary, for few women have inspired 
more love. But we do not say that a woman’s beauty and grace 
are drawbacks to this position; we say they have it indepen- 
dently of these. The taste for their society and sympathy is 
universal, and beauties are exceptions. In England a woman’s 
beauty and her virtues are what every man thinks of as the 
charm of his house. He talks with rapture of the woman who 
will nurse him and pour out his tea. In France you do not 
hear much about a woman’s coffee. “ Est-elle aimable ?” (aim- 
able does not mean a virtue but an agrément). “A-t-elle de 
Vesprit ?” is the second question, if not the first, that every man 
asks. It does not mean any thing wonderful: it means, Has 
she the quick perception that seizes what is said, and returns 
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change for your thoughts? The sociability, the love of con- 
versing, is an absolute necessity. We know men who had 
rather live in extreme poverty in Paris than go away for a 
comfortable income; not from any love of its localities, but 
they are afraid of being ennuyéd for want of the conversation 
they find in every salon. Why does a man in London prefer 
his club to a drawing-room, where a lady presides? And why 
do men in Germany never go to one but by special invitation, 
with a supper to make it bearable? They are as fond of their 
homes as the French, but they have less need of companionship 
in their wives. But whatever is the cause, the effect is certain ; 
and in consequence of this preference for their society, the mid- 
dle-aged and the old ladies have the same relative value, accord- 
ing to their intellectual merit, that men have. We never heard 
any body in France call a man an old woman because he was a 
fool of a particularly twaddling kind. Old women are thought 
quite as capable of wisdom as old men, and in fact they have 
more influence. We do not say that women are not duly appre- 
ciated in England. We have often been struck by the patron- 
ising and also kindly manner with which a gentleman will go up 
to a lady, and endeavour to draw her out. But he does it from 
good feeling, and not at all for his own satisfaction, so that she 
ought to be the more obliged. There is also a more habitual be- 
lief in women’s capacity in France. It runs through all classes, 
and it may be seen in the numbers who are employed in business. 
They keep the accounts of all the shops in Paris. Ifa woman has 
a lawsuit, she follows it up; goes to her lawyer, gives him her 
ideas, and he thinks she has a full right tolook after her own busi- 
ness. In the days of the Fronde, we see that women were as 
busy in all the intrigues of the time as the men. Later, when 
St. Simon relates all his means of gaining information, he de- 
scants upon the talents of some of the women with whom he is 
intimate, and he constantly quotes Madame de St. Simon as 
much wiser than himself. 

The peculiar aptness of the French language for conversation, 
the subdued and graceful shading of the phrases, is due to the 
conversation with women. But if we enter into the past, we 
shall never end. We must, however, admit that if their posi- 
tion is better than elsewhere, there is a set-off. We have just 
seen Madame de Staél, Madame Récamier, Madame de Chev- 
reuse, exiled for their politics; and under the elder Bourbon 
branch, in 1822, we know of two ladies, both foreigners, who 
were sent away from Paris for their liberal political opinions. 
But the highest proof of their importance was during the Revo- 
lution. They were guillotined for being aristocrats, royalists, 
or suspecte de moderantisme, and of conspiring against the Re- 


public. And how they mounted the scaffold! Madame Roland’s 
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last words might have been pronounced by Brutus, and her whole 
political career shows that no Brutus ever wielded more in- 
fluence. 

These habits explain why Madame Récamier’s friendships 
excited no jealousy in Madame Mathieu de Montmorency or Ma~ 
dame de Chateaubriand. The former writes to Madame Réca- 
mier, after her husband’s death, as an additional reason for loving 
her, “ He was so fond of you.” Madame de Chateaubriand used 
to say ina querulous tone to Madame Récamier, when the latter 
was leaving Paris for a while, “ And what is M. de Chateaubriand 
to do without you?” She did not like him to lose his daily 
amusement. Madame Récamier’s and M. de Chateaubriand’s 
was certainly not the friendship so frequent in France, but there 
was nothing contrary to custom in their habits. Madame de 
Chateaubriand had been entirely separated from her husband by 
circumstances almost all the first twenty years after her marriage. 
She saw more of him after his constant intimacy with Madame 
Récamier than she ever did before. The habitual belief (we 
would call it superstition, if it would be understood favourably) 
in friendship is more general in France than with us,—both in 
friendship between man and woman, and in friendship between 
man and man. 

After seeing Madame Récamier exiled because she would go 
to see Madame de Stael against all prudent advice; after seeing 
her lose the chance of recovering her sight because she would go 
to attend M. Ballanche on his death-bed; after seeing her for 
eighteen years devote herself to M. de Chateaubriand, old and 
infirm,—we shall not take the trouble to refute the critics who 
have written that Mme. Récamier was a very charming person 
without much heart. Madame Récamier delighted in pleasing : 
she was not perfect. In the case of Benjamin Constant she was 
to blame. She reproached herself for it, and wished his letters 
to be published after her death to justify him. We think it was 
a mistake to have prevented this publication. We have not 
space to enter into the story; but one day, when she spoke of 
this part of her life, she said she had been quite unhappy when 
she saw the wretchedness she had caused, and her words were, 
“ J’avais trop de qualités pour mes défauts,” which means, that 
her kind heart punished her for the delight she took in charming 
people if they were unhappy. This charm it would be difficult 
to describe, but it especially consisted in doing all she could to 
make persons satisfied with themselves, and showing them off to 
the best advantage. Life is full of thorns, and she liked to pluck 
them out of their path; and, to conclude with a moral, as Dr. 
Johnson does, we wish there were more who would go and do 
likewise. 
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Art. VI—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; HOW FAR 
HISTORICAL? 


Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi. Ein Beitrag zu einer kritischen 
Geschichte des Urchristenthums. (Paul, the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ. A contribution to a critical History of Primitive Christi- 
anity.) Von Dr. F.C. Baur. Stuttgart, 1845. 

History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by 
the Apostles. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the 
German by J. E. Ryland. London, 1856. 

Das apostolische und das nach apostolische Zeitalter. (The Apostolic 
and Post-apostolic Age.) Von Dr. G. V. Lechler. Stuttgart, 
1857. 

Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Galater, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Lehre und Geschichte des Apostels. (Commen- 
tary on Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, mith especial reference to 
the Doctrine and History of the Apostle.) Von Dr. Karl Wieseler. 
Gottingen, 1859. 


THE legend that the Evangelist Luke was a painter as well as a 
physician, though entirely without foundation in history, may 
notwithstanding be thought to have something to correspond 
to it in the character of the writings ascribed to him ; for 
certainly no other New Testament author displays so much 
artistic power in the arrangement of his materials, or so plainly 
betrays his desire to captivate and carry away the minds of his 
readers by the beauty and sublimity of the pictures with which 
he presents them. That he has ever, either intentionally or 
unintentionally, sacrificed strict truth to love of effect, will, of 
course, not be thought of by any who are accustomed to assume 
that every portion of Scripture, historical or doctrinal, is literally 
inspired. Criticism, however, cannot afford to make any as- 
sumption of this kind, and must not therefore shrink from such 
a result as that just indicated, should there appear to be sufti- 
cient grounds for adopting it. All inspiration-theories, indeed, 
if allowed to remain as the immovable basis upon which every 
examination into the meaning and character of Scripture must 
rest, are at open war with the critical spirit ; and to succumb to 
them would be, on the part of the latter, simply an act of suicide. 
When once any writing has been proved to be perfectly accurate 
and truthful, so far as those tests avail which would be unhesi- 
tatingly applied to all acknowledged secular compositions, we 
may be allowed to entertain a view of its origin such as would 
raise it above the rank of ordinary works; but not till then. 
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And for this reason, we shall not feel that any apology is due 
from us, if, in the course of the following pages, we should be 
compelled to suggest any view unfavourable to the historical 
character of the Acts of the Apostles. We believe that the 
world is now prepared to hear such questions freely discussed, 
and we are convinced that the cause of Christianity will be 
served, not weakened, by the open acknowledgment of any diffi- 
culties that may be found to hang around its historical origin, 
and by the transference of the evidence in its favour from the 
letter of the book to the mind and conscience of the individual 
believer. 

That the book of Acts was written with a special, and that 
an apologetic design, that nothing has been admitted into the 
work which did not favour this design, and that most of its state- 
ments have been made simply for the sake of the design, and 
with the very slightest regard to historical truth, are the results 
which, as is pretty generally known, the Tiibingen theologians 
believe that they have obtained from an impartial criticism of 
the work, and a comparison of it, where possible, with the scat- 
tered allusions to past and passing events in the Epistles of Paul. 
The grounds on which such conclusions rest are, however, less 
generally appreciated, and it may not perhaps be “uninterest- 
ing to enter at some length into an examination of them, with 
especial reference to what we have named the artistic power of 
the historian. 

We propose to take as the basis of our remarks the cele- 
brated work of Baur on the Apostle Paul, in which he has 
endeavoured, by a most searching, minute, and, if often over- 
strained, still wonderfully ingenious criticism, to take from the 
Acts all historic credibility. We must not, however, attempt 
to travel over the entire field of inquiry thus opened before us. 
It will be sufficient to present some examples of the way in 
which we think Luke has permitted himself to be influenced 
either by love of effect or by some special interest; while we 
shall devote some space to the consideration of a question of the 
greatest importance for the determination of the relative position 
of the Jewish and Gentile Christians, viz., the relation which 
the fifteenth chapter of the Acts bears to the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Upon the inconsistency pointed out by Dr. Baur* between 
the statement of Acts i. 15, that the number of disciples assem- 
bling in Jerusalem after the ascension was “about an hundred 
and twenty,” and the testimony of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 6) that 
Christ before his ascension—for so we are entitled to assume 

* Paulus, &c. p. 37. 
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that this event took place—appeared to “above five hundred 
brethren at once,” we do not lay any stress, because Luke’s ac- 
count does not exclude the existence of other Christians not in 
Jerusalem; and it is obvious to suppose—if, indeed, it is not by 
far the most natural supposition—that the Christophany recorded 
by Paul occurred in Galilee. Nor is it at all improbable that 
the number of disciples may have increased so rapidly as to rise 
in a very short time to three thousand one hundred and twenty; 
and again, after another interval, to five thousand, exclusive of 
women and children (for so we are disposed to understand tov 
avopov in Acts iv..4). Still, admitting that these numbers may 
possibly be derived from a tolerably reliable tradition, and may 
therefore represent facts, it is impossible not to recognise here 
the skill of the narrator in the presentation of such facts as will 
tell in favour of the cause whose history he writes—a skill, how- 
ever, so far perfectly fair and commendable. The address of the 
Apostle Peter on the day of Pentecost, it may easily be supposed, 
would produce a deep impression upon the multitude; and where 
so many must have been previously disposed to accept Christi- 
anity, the conversion of a large number at once would naturally 
follow. And in regard to the third statement of the number of 
the disciples,* which seems to form a climax to the other two, 
we must remark that there is no warrant in the history itself 
for assuming that the increase from three to five thousand took 
place in one day. Indeed, the reverse of this seems to be im- 
plied ; for the words which announce the increase are preceded 
by the statement that “many of them which heard the word 
believed ;” and from the concluding verse of chapter ii. we learn 
that “the Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
saved,” whence it appears that the infant church was in a con- 
tinually progressive state. Baur’s assertion, therefore, that the 
small number is plainly-erroneous, and that it is made to precede 
the larger ones merely in order to produce a strong impression 
of the rapid success of the gospel, and this without any regard 
to the facts of the case, we are disposed to treat as one of those 
instances in which he has permitted himself to overstep the 
limits of sound historical criticism. At the same time, in justice 
to the great critic, it must be added that this proof of the writer's 
special pleading is adduced only as one of many, and by itself it 
would probably have been regarded by him as having no weight. 
And here we may take occasion to remark,—what, however, we 
are sure our readers do not require to learn from us,—that there 
is a cumulative force in reasoning of this kind; and that many 
indications of a special design apart from historic truth pervad- 
* Acts iv. 4, 
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ing any given work, although each by itself might without much 
difficulty be explained away, will, when taken together, prove 
that such a design really exists. 

We proceed to notice another instance in which the scriptural 
historian has been thought by some of his critics, and, as it seems 
to us, with more justice than in the former case, to have indulged 
in exaggerated description, in order to present Christianity in as 
favourable a light as possible. What a beautiful and engaging 
picture does he draw of the simple and loving life of the primi- 
tive church !—“ And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. 
And fear came upon every soul: and many wonders and signs 
were done by the apostles. And all that believed were together, 
and had all things common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need. . . . -And 
the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul: neither said any of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own; but they had all things common. 
And with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them all.” * 
Now in regard to this description, so beautiful in its matchless 
simplicity, the question may fairly be asked, whether it is to 
be regarded as representative of the real state of the Jerusalem 
church in the earliest times, or of that church as idealised by a 
mind which looked back upon it with regretful glance through 
the perspective of years. On the one hand, it may be readily 
conceived that the new life shed abroad by Christ would con- 
tinue to produce its effects through his apostles, who, now that 
he was gone, drew upon themselves the eyes of the world, and 
would awaken men’s sympathies and unite their hearts in a way 
before unknown. The religious feelings, planted so deep down 
in man’s nature, so far below those surface-affections which are 
called into every-day activity, and to which the dust of earth 
ever clings, undoubtedly possess, when fully aroused, a binding 
power such as belongs to nothing else. In proportion to their 
remoteness from those meaner passions which are most readily 
excited amid the ordinary concerns of life, they are strong and 
lasting ; and hearts divided by the distinctions of race, or rank, 
or intellect, will fly to clasp one another in the close embrace of 
a common faith. Besides, the firm belief which had taken such 
strong possession of the first disciples, that the risen Jesus would 
soon return to earth in power and great glory, to judge the 
world and change the existing order of things, would naturally 
raise all hearts above the ignorant present, and by transporting 
them into the coming kingdom of righteousness and peace, fill 

* Acts ii, 42-45, and iv, 32-33, 
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them with a spirit concordant with the expected bliss. But, on | 
the other hand, is it to be supposed that the large numbers of | 
persons of all ranks who were so speedily, and even suddenly 
converted, were at once transformed into genuine Christians ? 
Even Neander admits that this could not have been the case, 
and observes, that “the Holy Spirit operated then, as in all 
succeeding ages, by the publication of divine truth, not with a 
sudden transforming magical power, but according to the mea- 
sure of the free self-determination of the human will.”* Many 
passages, moreover, of Paul’s epistles prove that churches called 
into existence under influences quite as exciting as those which 
attended the formation of the first church at Jerusalem, and for 
which the possession of the Holy Spirit was equally claimed, 
were by no means free from the evil passions which prevailed 
amongst their members previous to conversion, Yet the state- 
ments of the Acts present a picture of almost perfect harmony 
of thought and feeling,—a picture the colouring of which is only 
1 heightened by the one dark spot which appears on the canvas: 
| for as the sin of Ananias and Sapphira with its terrible conse- 
quences, is the single exception to the otherwise universal love 
of the disciples, the inference is evidently intended to be drawn 
that when they were removed, there was not one left who would 
have either dared or desired to oppose himself to the apostles, or 
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in any way disturb by the jarring of selfish passions the prevail- g 
ing peace. t 
It was perhaps inevitable, certainly excusable, that a Chris- 1 
tian author, looking back through at least forty years to the 1 
origin of an institution with which his best feelings and hopes V 
were bound up, should have invested its first beginnings with I 
a glory drawn from his own fancy rather than from any his- s 
torical research; and to say that he has done so, is not in the ¢ 
least to impeach his veracity. The story of Ananias and Sap- ] 
phira, however, is so evidently unhistorical in its character, that V 
| we are forced to the conclusion, either that it is purely fictitious, a 
| or that it rests upon a tradition having a very slight foundation f 
in truth. Looked upon as a miraculous event,—and so un- 1 
| doubtedly the narrator intends it to be taken,—the death of t 
| Ananias and his wife presents difficulties which to us seem V 
insuperable. The character of the miracle is the first difficulty. V 
| That the Divine Power, which in no single instance recorded 1 
| in the gospels was exerted to inflict an injury on any human . 
being, however guilty, which permitted the canting Pharisee and J 
the very murderers of our Lord to escape unhurt, should now 
| have been put forth supernaturally to strike with punishment r 
two individuals who, though certainly sinful, were still making je 
| c 
| 
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some sacrifice for the common good,—and this, moreover, at the 
bidding of the very man who had himself denied his Master 
with an oath,—seems to us altogether inconceivable, and, at all 
events, is not to be believed except on the strongest contemporary 
evidence. And again, is it to be supposed that a wealthy man, 
together with his wife, should have died suddenly, both in one 
day, both in consequence of having deceived the apostles, and 
that no investigation into the circumstances of the case should 
have been made? If the Sanhedrim apprehended Peter for 
healing a lame man, they surely would not have let him escape 
when he struck dead a sound one. ‘This difficulty applies also 
to the rationalistic explanation, which has besides some peculiar 
to itself. That Ananias should have been so startled, so terribly 
shaken through mind and body, by the rebuke of Peter acting 
upon his guilty conscience, as to fall dead instantaneously, is 
highly improbable; but that the same thing should have been 
repeated in the same day is impossible. Nor can the rationalist 
wholly dispense with the supernatural element; for had not 
Peter received a divine warning that Sapphira’s fate would be 
the same as that of her husband, he would hardly have ventured 
himself to pronounce the doom which followed spontaneously in 
the case of Ananias. 

These difficulties are cleared away only by rejecting the 
story. We do not, indeed, feel ourselves justified in asserting 
that there is no truth whatever at its foundation; possibly there 
is, but how much it is now impossible to decide. Certain it 
is, that, whether consciously or unconsciously on the part of the 
writer, the narrative fulfils a twofold end; tending, on the one 
hand, as we have before stated, to bring out into relief, by a 
striking contrast, the Christian unity of the disciples, and on the 
other, to exalt immensely the dignity and power of the apostles. 
Nor, indeed, is it easy to escape the inference that this effect 
was expressly designed, when we notice how the writer directs 
attention to the consequences of this terrible event in the “ great 
fear” which “came upon all the church ;”* and how, in the section 
immediately following, he takes occasion to represent the apos- 
tles as standing apart from the multitude in isolated majesty, 
while the people around, including the disciples, looked on them 
with the profoundest reverence and awe, not daring to come 
into any close proximity. 

It is worth while also to notice, in connection with this sub- 
ject, how skilfully the excellent example of the wealthy Joses, 

* Acts v. 11. 

t+ We agree with Baur (Paulus, &c. p. 22, note) in taking ray Aormay, in 
Acts v. 13, to signify the rest of those who were assembled in Solomon’s porch, 
exclusive simply of the apostles, Indeed, it does not seem certain that any but 
Christians were present. 
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who sold all his land and laid the price at the apostles’ feet, is set 
off against the wickedness of Ananias; though it may be further 
remarked that here another proof of the unhistorical character 
of the entire narrative has been detected; for why, it is asked, 
should the fact that Barnabas sold his land be specially men- 
tioned if the whole church had really “all things common”? 
Let the reader now turn from this picture of the church to 
consider more particularly in what light the apostles appear, and 
through what events they are raised to that height of glory in 
which they at length stand, surrounded by the wondering and 
awe-stricken crowd, Following the steps of this upward pro- 
gress, we shall have occasion once more to express our appre- 
ciation of the great skill with which our historian has conducted 
his narrative—an appreciation, however, which cannot be alto- 
gether unqualified by distaste, if any signs are discoverable of 
a departure, for the sake of effect, from strict historic truth. 
Some such signs Baur thinks he has detected, and we shall have 
to concede that he has pointed out difficulties and inconsisten- 
cies which at least tend to throw doubt upon the credibility of 
the narrative. Let us see what these are. Peter and John, 
going up together into the temple, heal a man above forty years 
old, who had been afflicted with lameness from his mother’s 
womb. The wondering people run into Solomon’s porch, where 
the two apostles and the man hitherto lame now are, to see the 
marvel ; but are warned by Peter that this cure has been per- 
formed by no human power, but by the name of Jesus Christ, 
whom God has raised from the dead, and whom He will again 
send to the Jewish nation. This discourse, and the doctrine it 
contains of the resurrection from the dead, arouse against the 
apostles the hostility of the Sadducees, who, with the priests 
and the captain of the temple-watch, come upon them, and 
commit the two apostles to prison.* The mention of the Sad- 
ducees here is thought by Baur to cast suspicion upon the nar- 
rative, as indicating an event improbable in fact, but obvious to 
the thought of a writer remote from the period of which he 
treats. ‘The doctrine of the resurrection would at once suggest 
its well-known enemies; but considering the cold philosophic 
temper of the Sadducees, their comparatively small numbers, 
and their general indifference to the doings of the populace, 
it must appear somewhat doubtful whether they would have 
thought it worth while to adopt any active measures against 
the diseiples. The improbability, indeed, is not so great as to 
be by itself a ground for rejecting this portion of the history; 
but we cannot look upon the objection as so absurd as Dr. 
Lechler seems to consider it; and, taken along with other dif- 
* Acts iii. 1, iv. 3, 
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ficulties that follow, it may be allowed to have some weight. 
At the same time, we are willing to give due credit to the con- 
sistency of the author of the Acts in presenting a Pharisee— 
Gamaliel—as the adviser of moderation, and in bringing this 
sect conspicuously upon the scene, in the person of Saul, only 
after the defection of the Hellenists from the law of Moses. It 
is possible, therefore, that any opposition the Christians experi- 
enced at this early period may have proceeded from the Saddu- 
caic party, which may have numbered the high priest and some 
other members of the Sanhedrim amongst its adherents (as Luke 
plainly intimates) ;* but, on the whole, we lean to the conclu- 
sion of Baur, that at first the Christians met with no opposition, 
and that this period of church history was extremely barren of 
events. And this conclusion is confirmed by the further diffi- 
culties we have now to notice. 

It is observable with what pomp of utterance, and with 
what an array of names, this meeting of the Sanhedrim, on the 
day following thit on which the miracle took place, is an- 
nounced, And for what purpose do they meet, and with what 
result? They met, it would seem, not at all hazards to deny 
the miracle, nor to prove that it was the work of the devil, nor 
to pass it over in silence, and punish the apostles on the charge 
of sedition, but to set out with acknowledging the miracle, and 
then proceed simply to ask by what power or what name it had 
been performed. And the result of this great meeting, to which 
even those members of the Sanhedrim who live out of Jerusalem 
have been suddenly summoned,f is, that they dismiss their pri- 
soners with a threat. The improbabilities of the story, it must 
be confessed, are very great. Peter and John are apprehended 
for preaching a doctrine distasteful to the authorities; they are 
tried for healing a lame man; and they are acquitted, at least 
dismissed, after they have confessed themselves guilty of both 
offences, and repeated the first in the very presence of their 
judges. The opportune appearance of the man who had been 
healed in the Sanhedrim on the day of trial is, moreover, quite 
unaccountable. It cannot be supposed that he was imprisoned 
along with the apostles, for there could hardly have been a plea 
for detaining him, especially as it does not appear that the mi- 
racle was even known to the authorities at the time of the arrest; 
and, on the other hand, it seems hardly probable that the San- 
hedrim should have sent for him, since, if they were aware of 
the reported miracle and disbelieved it, they would ask for 
no refutation, and if they believed it, they would be most 
anxious to avoid having its truth established. Here, then, is 
another difficulty, which, together with those already noticed, 

* Acts v. 17, ¢ Implied in the words eis ‘lepovoaAju, Acts iv. 6. 
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must raise still further doubtings m the mind. And when we 
add to this, that the whole tone of the narrative is eminently 
calculated to produce an impression of the weakness, folly, and 
inefficiency of the Jewish council, and ofthe power, energy, and 
wisdom of Peter and John,—the effect being heightened by the 
contrast,—it is difficult to escape the conclusion, that to create 
this impression is the grand design of the writer, and historical 
truth but a secondary object. 

If such a suspicion is at all justified by what has been already 
advanced, it cannot fail to be heightened by observing, that 
almost the same events which have been described as happening 
to Peter and John, are repeated in reference to the apostles 
generally, and with some additional circumstances, calculated to 
strike the mind with an overwhelming sense of the wonderful 
success of the gospel. On the dismissal of the two bold preachers, 
who have hitherto occupied the most conspicuous place in the 
narrative, a prayer of thanksgiving and entreaty is offered up, 
which seems to be followed by a new outpouring of the Spirit.* 
Many miracles are subsequently performed by the apostles, and 
so great is their fame, so universally acknowledged their power, 
that numbers of sick persons are brought from the cities sur- 
rounding Jerusalem, and are every one healed. Here the Sad- 
duces once more appear upon the scene; the apostles are im- 
prisoned, but not now, as before, to be kept in ward till the next 
day; for the angel of the Lord descends, opens the prison-doors, 
and sends them forth with a special charge to speak in the 
temple to the people. On the following morning, just as hap- 
pened before, the Sanhedrim assembles. Finding that their pri- 
soners had meanwhile escaped, they send for them, and bring 
them without violence, for fear of the people, into their presence. 
Once more Peter is allowed the opportunity of preaching the 
resurrection before the council, and once more the Sanhedrim is 
dissolved without any decisive result. This time, indeed, the 
apostles are beaten; but in this circumstance another instance of 
the pragmatism of our author is observable, since it only gives 
him occasion to remark that they departed, “rejoicing that they 
are counted worthy to suffer shame for his name.”+ The ob- 
scurity which surrounds these events is still further increased 
by the evidently fictitious character of Gamaliel’s address in the 
Sanhedrim. We do not indeed attach much importance to the 
remark of Baur, that this renowned Pharisee seems peculiarly 
unadapted to the part he is here called upon to play, as being 
the instructor, at this very time, of one who so soon afterwards 
appeared as the bitterest persecutor of the Christians. For it 
is surely conceivable that the teacher may have been quite of 


* Acts iv, 23-31. t Ib. v. 15-41. 
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an opposite character from his pupil; and why may not Gama- 
liel have sometimes even trembled, like the conscience-stricken 
Felix, before the energy and earnestness of the youthful Saul? 
The conclusive evidence upon this subject, however, lies in the 
mention of Theudas, a false prophet and insurrectionist who ap- 
peared in the reign of Caligula, about ten years after the period 
of which we are now speaking. It is, of course, easy to say 
that Josephus, the authority for the later date, may be wrong, 
and that Luke may be right; or that there may have been two 
men of the name of Theudas, who each boasted himself to be 
somebody, who both became the ringleaders of an insurrection, 
and were both consequently executed. But the first of these 
hypotheses must be rejected, because there is no reason for 
doubting the historical accuracy of Josephus, who himself lived 
through the reign of Caligula and was intimately acquainted 
with the history of Palestine, while it is quite conceivable that 
the author of the Acts, remote both from the place and the time 
of the event, should have fallen into a chronological error; and 
the second must be also rejected, simply because it is so evidently 
a desperate resource to save the credit of a canonical work, and 
otherwise quite without foundation. Even admitting, therefore, 
that Gamaliel may have come forward publicly upon a certain 
occasion, as the advocate of moderate counsels respecting the 
Christians, we see positive reason for distrusting the fidelity of 
the reporter who has furnished the speech given in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

We have now arrived at a period in our history when the 
church ceases to be exclusively Hebrew, and Hellenists or Greek 
Jews, with their larger culture and more universal spirit, are 
found mingling with the Palestinian disciples. The election of 
the seven deacons, and the preaching and martyrdom of Stephen, 
serve as the transition stage to the introduction of Gentiles into 
the Christian church; while the last-mentioned circumstance— 
the stoning of Stephen—is used with marvellous effect to intro- 
duce us to the young man who stood by, consenting to his death, 
and who, throughout the remainder of the book, forms the cen- 
tre of interest. At this stage, then, let us pause a moment to 
state more precisely the view of the Tiibingen school in regard 
to the grand design of the book of Acts. We have already 
mentioned that this design is supposed to be apologetic,—but 
apologetic for what or for whom? It is universally admitted 
that in the apostolic church there were two tendencies of oppo- 
site character, the one Jewish, the other Gentile; the one conser- 
vative and exclusive, the other progressive and comprehensive ; 
the one proceeding from the Jerusalem Christians, the other 
commencing with Stephen and successfully forwarded by Paul. 
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Now the grand question in regard to these two tendencies is, 
how far the twelve apostles, and particularly the three most emi- 
nent amongst them—Peter, John, and James—gave themselves 
up to the first, to the complete rejection and condemnation of 
the second,—how far these three leaders of the Palestinian dis- 
ciples stood in direct opposition to Paul and his grand doctrine, 
that in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availed any thing nor 
uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love. The writer 
of the Acts has not concealed from his readers the existence of 
the two tendencies we have mentioned; on the contrary, he ex- 
pressly states them. He does not even deny that the apostles 
themselves were at first strictly Judaic, and consequently main- 
tained the necessity of circumcision; but he introduces a special 
interference of Providence for the conversion of Peter, and nar- 
rates how on Peter's return to Jerusalem from his visit to Cor- 
nelius, “they that were of the circumcision” who contended 
with him were brought round to his view on being informed 
that the Holy Ghost had fallen upon the Gentiles,—all eventu- 
ally agreeing in the sentiment, “Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles (i. e. as Gentiles) granted repentance unto life.”** This 
opinion, however, did not become universal, or else others soon 
entered the church who did not hold it. For some time after 
we find certain men teaching the brethren, ‘ Except ye be cir- 
‘cumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved ;” and 
these strict adherents of the law, it appears, were Pharisees. 
Now according to Baur the exclusive spirit which desired to 
make Jews of the Gentile believers was not confined to certain 
unknown individuals of the sect of the Pharisees, but, contrary 
to the statements of Acts, especially Acts xv., strongly infected 
the very heads of the church at Jerusalem,—the pillar-apostles 
themselves,—who all along looked with the utmost suspicion 
upon Paul and his supporters, and from whom only an unwilling 
consent to the diffusion of a free gospel amongst the Gentiles 
was extorted by the indomitable will and energy of the great 
heathen-apostle. And this view, it ought in fairness to be re- 
membered, is not founded solely upon the statements of the 
apostle Paul himself,;—though these are looked upon as strongly 
in its favour,—not solely upon certain inconsistencies (whether 
apparent or real) between Paul’s epistles and the Acts, but upon 
both of these, combined with the innumerable arguments which 
Baur has adduced to show that the apostolic history is no history 
at all. Any one, therefore, who desires to maintain the histori- 
cal character of the book of Acts is bound, not only to reconcile 
it with Paul’s epistles, but to drive the Tiibingen critics point 
after point from their positions, and after all to say how so many 
* Acts x. 1, xi. 18, ft Ib. xv. 1 and 5. 
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apparent marks of a special design triumphing over the interests 
of truth have arisen—of which those we have hitherto adduced 
are not yet the most remarkable; and this, so far as we know, 
is what no one has yet attempted. 

We are now prepared to state the grand design of the Acts, 
according to the Tiibingen view. Its great aim is to present 
a history of the church, in which the opposing tendencies of 
Judaic and Gentile Christianity should as much as possible dis- 
appear, and in which, above all, the apostles— Paul and the 
twelve—should be represented as acting in perfect harmony. 
To bring the Jerusalem church as near as possible to the uni- 
versalism of Paul; to mitigate to a considerable extent the hos- 
tility of Paul to the works of the law; to recognise and set 
forward to the utmost advantage the exalted character of Peter, 
but to ascribe to Paul a dignity no less; to admit to the full 
the universally allowed apostolic authority of the twelve, but 
to prove that Paul had received from the same Lord as decided 
a commission, and a knowledge of divine truth no less sure and 
full than they ; to maintain and enforce the necessity of circum- 
cision for Christians of Jewish birth, but to deny it for Chris- 
tians of Gentile origin, and to show that Paul and the twelve 
were in perfect agreement upon this point,—such were the 
objects for which the writer of the Acts allowed himself’ re- 
peated deviations from truth, and the freest treatment of any 
scanty materials he may have possessed. The authorship by 
Luke, Baur rejects as impossible. The work, he thinks, was 
written a considerable time after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the conflicting tendencies which it seeks to reconcile extending 
deep into the second century. 

We must not attempt to follow our intrepid critic through 
all his negations. Did our space permit, we might show how 
he strives to batter down the whole historic fabric erected with 
so much care and skill by the artistic hands of the Pauline 
apologist. We might show how, by the continued application 
of the same criticism, of which we have already given some 
specimens, all those striking and life-like scenes, which for their 
spirit, their graphic power, their faithfulness to reality, have 
been the admiration of ages,—Paul on the road to Damascus, 
overwhelmed by the fulness and strength of the tide of new life 
which rushed into his heart, and struck to the earth by the 
blinding power of the light which flashed upon his soul; —Paul 
wandering among the glorious temples of Athens and crowds of 
marble gods, not to him emblems of divinity or forms of grace, 
but bringing only thoughts of sadness and of a world condemned; 
—Paul reasoning in the market-place, like another Socrates, 
with those light-minded Greeks, who were delighted with his 
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two divinities, Jesus and Resurrection,* simply because they 
were new; but, when they had brought him, in their irony, to 
the place where subverters of religion were wont to be tried, 
where the great Socrates had once in a better time stood before 
his judges, soon grew tired of any serious treatment of the sub- 
ject, and refused to listen to the end;—that tumultuous assembly 
in more earnest Ephesus, where the people felt at least some 
concern for the threatened overthrow of their religion, and 
shouted for two mortal hours, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” the more part of them, after the fashion of crowds, not 
knowing precisely wherefore they were come together;—then 
that most touching scene when, upon the sounding shore, after 
having warned his beloved that they should never again behold 
his face, the great missionary knelt down amongst his disciples 
and prayed for the church; prayed, no doubt, that it might be 
protected against those “grievous wolves” whose coming he had 
foretold ;—Paul in Jerusalem boldly proclaiming to the exasper- 
ated populace his mission to the heathen;—Paul before the San- 
hedrim, insulted by Ananias, and in his turn fiercely rebuking 
the haughty priest;—Paul pleading his cause before Felix with 
all the skill of an accomplished rhetorician ;—Paul in presence 
of Festus and Agrippa and Bernice, and the chief captains and 
principal men of Cesarea, holding up his fettered hands, and 
pouring out the wish of his heart that all who heard him that 
day were both almost and altogether such as he, except these 
bonds;—we might show, we say, had we space for it, how, at 
the bidding of the remorseless German, as at the potent waving 
of some mighty magician’s wand, all these scenes, like the base- 
less fabric of a vision, disappear and fade away into unreality : 
so that captivated, even should it be but for a moment, by the 
enchanter’s art, one knows not which to admire more, the ima- 
gination which called them into being, and threw around them 
the vesture of seeming truth, or that rough magic which has 
conjured them back into nothingness. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that a certain ground-work 
of fact lies at the foundation of the scriptural narrative, and 
that the different missionary journeys of the Apostle Paul have 
been correctly sketched, as to the order of his proceedings and 
the results of his labours. Moreover, we hold that there are 
here. and there, as in the case of the narratives in which the 
‘‘ we” is introduced, distinct traces of authentic materials. But 
how far many of the minuter details may be claimed as belong- 
ing to the domain of history; how far the words put into the 


* So, it would seem, these witty Athenian philosophers had chosen to under- 
stand the great doctrines of the apostle. See Acts xvii. 18, 87: roy “Inoodv Kal 
Thy avdoracw abtois ednyyeAlCero, and compare Baur, Paulus, &c. p. 168. 
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mouth of the apostle and other actors in the scene may be re- 
garded as the words really spoken upon the different occasions 
to which they are assigned, or even as representing remotely 
the substance of what was spoken,—we confess appears to us 
somewhat problematic. When it is recollected that in one in- 
stance at least—the address of Gamaliel, already noticed—there 
is an almost certain example of a purely fictitious speech; when 
it is considered how improbable it is that a copy of the letter 
of Claudius Lysias to Felix should have been accessible to the 
writer of the Acts, even admitting that writer to be Luke, or 
if it were, how unlikely that he should have taken the trouble 
of procuring it; and when it is further remembered that almost 
every speech is rendered suspicious by difficulties of its own,— 
there seems to be hardly any other conclusion left than that 
whatever is historical has been worked up with much that is 
unhistorical, and that it is extremely difficult to discriminate 
the materials. 

We forbear, however, from entering more minutely into 
this subject, and proceed to point out some of the supposed in- 
stances of a design on the part of the author of the Acts to exalt 
Paul to an equality of rank and dignity with the elder apostles. 
This design, if it existed, would require three things—that 
Paul should be shown to possess an independent apostolic com- 
mission, that he should appear surrounded by all the signs of an 
apostle, and that his gospel should be the same as that of the 
twelve. Our space, however, admits of the discussion of only 
two of these points. In regard to the first, it appears clearly 
enough from Paul’s own epistles, that his apostolic authority 
had been frequently called in question and denied by the ju- 
daisers, and he was compelled more than once emphatically to 
declare how Christ had appeared to him in person, and himself 
given him a commission to preach the Gospel. Such a revela- 
tion, however, always lay open to the objection to which any 
vision would be subject, that it might have been a delusion or a 
mere fancy. Hence, how important was it for any one under- 
taking the defence of Paul against such imputations to make it 
clear that it was no imaginary form which had appeared to the 
young Pharisee on the road to Damascus, but the real Christ. 
The conversion accordingly is narrated with all its details (though 
with some slight discrepancies) three times,* and each time care 
is taken to give as a objectivity to the appearance as is con- 
sistent with its personal character. Each time, accordingly, the 
companions of Paul are brought prominently forward. When 
the historian himself records the event, he can hardly have thought 
that fact unimportant which he has appended to his narrative, 

* Acts ix. 3-8, xxii. 6-11, xxvi. 12-18, 
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that “the men which journeyed with him stood speechless, hear- 
ing a voice, but seeing no man.” In the two statements put 
into Paul’s own mouth, his fellow-travellers are represented as 
having been aware of the light, though in the first it is ex- 
pressly said that they “heard not the voice of him that spake 
to me.” Thus, in the one case, although the vision itself was 
concealed from all other eyes, and the divine form of the Sa- 
viour presented only to the mental eye of the future preacher, 
there were present those who could bear testimony to the reality 
of the heavenly communication, the fact that they saw no man 
being a guarantee that the voice which they heard proceeded 
from some mysterious, and to them unknown, source. And 
according to the other two statements, the witnesses could at 
least speak to the reality of some supernatural event having 
taken place, having seen this light above the brightness of the 
sun, and having been even struck by it to the earth. Hence 
no doubt could be left upon the mind of a reader who accepted 
these repeated and emphatic statements, that Paul had actually 
seen the risen Lord, and received from himself his calling and 
apostleship. This repetition, it is true, may prove the design, 
and yet not invalidate the history. Nor do we wish to press it 
in this light; since we think the historic fact of Paul’s conver- 
sion on a journey to Damascus, undertaken partly with the 
view of persecuting the Christians, may stand secure, inciden- 
tally supported as it is by the statement of the apostle himself 
in his epistle to the Galatians,* where the words, “I returned 
again unto Damascus,” would seem to imply that he had been 
in that city immediately after (though it might be also during 
the time of) his conversion. 

More startling, however, and less easy to reconcile with 
historical fidelity are the results yielded by the criticism of the 
Acts in reference to the second point required by the apologetic 
character of the work. Paul appears upon the scene, not only 
invested with all the power and authority of Peter and the 
remaining apostles, not only working miracles like them, and 
like them under the special protection of Heaven, but enacting 
over again, under different circumstances, the very same cha- 
racter, performing the same miracles, and protected in precisely 
a similar way. So complete, indeed, is the parallel, that we be- 
lieve the firmest supporter of the credibility of the history must 
at least concede such a selection of his materials on the part of 
the author as would secure this comparison. But we shall give 
the reader the opportunity of judging. We have already alluded 
to the miracle performed by Peter and John upon a lame man, 
whom they healed as they were going up to the Temple to 

* Gal, i, 13-17. 
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pray.* Now it may seem no very extraordinary coincidence 
that Paul should have also healed a lame man at Lystra during 
his first missionary journey. There are, however, so many points 
in common between the two accounts that a question may well 
be raised whether the one is not simply a repetition of the 
others. Thus, the man healed by Peter was lame from his 
mother’s womb; the man healed by Paul was lame from his 
mother’s womb. Peter fixed his eyes upon the object of his 
benevolence before addressing him; Paul did the same. And 
finally, in both cases similar results followed: each man leaped 
and walked, thus proving that the cure was effectual. Again, 
Peter is brought into collision at Samaria with the sorcerer 
Simon, whom he has occasion to rebuke severely for his too un- 
spiritual conception of the power of the apostles in thinking that 
the gift of God could be purchased for money.+ Paul also meets 
with a sorcerer in Paphos, who not only misconceives, but op- 
poses the apostle, and whose punishment is proportioned to his 
greater offence. Elymas was struck blind at the command of 
Paul; and here, if the one reference be admissible, may not 
another also be traced? Peter could strike people dead at a 
word; not less were the thunders of divine vengeance at the 
command of Paul.t Other parallels are these: Peter was su- 
pernaturally delivered from the prison into which he had been 
thrown at the command of Herod, and his chains fell off spon- 
taneously at the touch of an angel.§ At Philippi Paul was su- 
pernaturally delivered from prison, and “ every one’s bands were 
loosed,” in consequence of an earthquake.|| Peter possessed the: 
power of restoring the dead to life, of which we have just one 
example in the case of Dorcas.{ Sodid Paul; and of this too we 
have just a single instance in the case of Eutychus, who fell down 
from the third story, and must in all probability have been really 
dead, not, as some think, merely stunned.** If Peter's shadow 
was endowed with miraculous power,{+ articles of attire which 
had once been in contact with Paul’s person were no less potent 
for the expulsion of evil spirits.tt But whatever may be thought 
of these parallels, which, it seems to us, can hardly be attributed 
to mere coincidence, there is one other where there can be no 
doubt that the design exists of claiming for Paul a power which, 
if proved to have been his, would at once mark him out as a true 
apostle. That the twelve could, by the laying on of hands, im- 
part the gift of the Holy Spirit was universally acknowledged. 
But it is remarkable that this power is represented as belonging 
to the apostles exclusively: for not only is no instance recorded 


* Acts iii. 1-8, + Ib. viii. 14-24. { Ib. xiii. 6-11. 
§ Ib. xii. 1-10. || Ib. xvi. 23-26. *{ Ib. ix. 36-41. 
** Tb. xx. 9, 10. tt Ib. v. 15. £2 ibsxix: 12: 
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in which it was exerted by any one of inferior rank,* but in the 
account of Peter’s controversy with Simon Magus it is all but 
expressly said that no other possessed it. Philip, it seems, had 
converted many of the Samaritans, and amongst them Simon him- 
self. This having been made known to the Jerusalem church, 
Peter and John were sent to Samaria, “who, when they were 
come down, prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost: (for as yet he was fallen upon none of them [clearly 
because Philip was not an apostle]: only they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus). Then laid they their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost.”+ Did Paul, then, 
possess this privilege, from which even the seven deacons were 
excluded, or is there any passage where it is ascribed to him? 
There is a remarkable passage,} not altogether free from incon- 
sistencies, however, in which certain disciples are introduced 
who had not so much as heard whether there was a Holy Spirit, 
but upon whom Paul conferred the gift by the laying on of 
hands. These persons were evidently Christians; for the word 
* disciples” an | absolutely always means believers on Christ, 
and the question of Paul, “Have ye received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed?” implies the same thing. Apollos, moreover, 
though it is expressly stated that he was “ instructed in the 
way of the Lord,” like other disciples, knew only the baptism 
of John.§ It does not appear, then, in what respect these dis- 
ciples can have differed from hundreds more, who were con- 
verted by those scattered abroad at the time of the persecution 
to which Stephen fell a victim; unless, indeed, it is implied that 
the intervention of an apostle was always necessary in order to 
complete what others had begun, as would seem to have been 
the case at least in regard to the Samaritan converts. At all 
events, it seems to us unquestionable that the main feature in 
the passage now referred to, is not the fact that there were some 
Christians whose discipleship was imperfect, but the proof which 
it supplies that Paul was invested with the exclusively apostolic 
power of imparting the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands. 
To establish this point is the purpose for which the narrative is 
introduced at all; and it is worth while to notice how the writer 
draws attention to its main argument by the dramatic form into 
which he has thrown it. 

In examining the historical credibility of the book of Acts, 
we have thus far confined ourselves chiefly to its internal cha- 
racter. But unquestionably a far surer criterion of its truth 


* Except, strangely enough, in the case of Paul himself, who received the 
Holy Ghost through the laying on of Ananias’ hands (Acts ix. 17). This is per- 
haps an oversight of the author. We cannot admit that it invalidates the argu- 
ment in the text. 

¢ Acts viii. 5-17, $ Ib. xix. 1-6, § Ib, xviii, 25. 
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than any resting on intrinsic probability, would be the agree- 
ment or disagreement of its statements with those of the princi- 
pal personage whose life it records. It would appear, therefore, 
to be a most fortunate thing that there exists in one of Paul’s 
epistles a brief summary of the leading incidents in his life, and 
this with especial reference to the very question a universally 
acceptable solution of which is thought to be the main design 
of the Acts, viz., the relation in which Paul and his world-wide 
gospel stood to the twelve and to Jerusalem Christianity. Yet 
this collateral testimony of the apostle himself, so far from pro- 
ducing any decided result, has given rise to more discussion than 
almost any other question in which it has been necessary to 
educe the truth from partial and apparently conflicting state- 
ments. On the one hand, the harmony between the Acts and 
the epistle to the Galatians is so defective as to yield a strong 
case to those who come prepared to find and to admit a de- 
parture from fact on the part of the author of the former work. 
And, on the other hand, the disagreements, though obvious 
enough, are not so important or striking as to render all hope 
of reconciliation ridiculous. We do not, indeed, think it possible 
to harmonise the account in Acts xv. of the council at Jerusalem 
with Paul’s brief notice of a visit he paid, fourteen years after 
his conversion, to the head-quarters of Palestinian Christianity ; 
but whether this latter may not be proved to refer to another 
of the five journeys to Jerusalem recorded in the Acts, is a pos- 
sibility which we must not reject until it has been shown to be 
untenable. It appears that, long ago, Chrysostom, and after- 
wards Luther, referred the journey noticed in the second chapter 
of Galatians to a period later than that of the Jerusalem council. 
And Dr. Wieseler, in his full and satisfactory commentary on 
the Galatians, adopts the view which identifies this journey with 
the fourth mentioned in the Acts.* In support of this view, he 
advances, as we shall presently show, many very strong, if not 
conclusive, arguments; and the difficulties which attend its adop- 
tion seem to us not altogether insuperable. We cannot admit, 
however, that this view, should it be satisfactorily made out, at 
all disproves the existence of a design on the part of the author 
of the Acts to reconcile divergent tendencies, On the contrary, 
it is a farther evidence of such a design, though it may goa long 
way to vindicate the character of the latter portion of the work. 

Before proceeding to investigate the question of the apostolic 
council, we shall take this opportunity of pointing out a few dis- 
crepancies between the notice in Acts of that portion of Paul’s 
life which immediately followed his conversion, and his own cur- 
sory glance over the same period; discrepancies which seem to 
us, on the whole, in favour of Baur’s view. Paul, as he himself 

* Acts xviii, 22, 
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tells us, immediately after his conversion went to Arabia; and, 
without having visited Jerusalem at all, or having had any in- 
terview with the apostles, returned to Damascus. His first visit 
to the Jewish metropolis took place after the lapse of three years, 
when he went up for the purpose of making the acquaintance of 
Peter, and probably—though he does not say so—of having his 
apostolic mission recognised by him. Peter, with whom he 
spent fifteen days, was the only one of the apostles whom he 
saw. He met also James, the Lord’s brother, who, whether an 
apostle or not, might be considered as possessed of equal rank. 
It is probable that this James was not the apostle, the son of 
Alpheus, though Paul’s words do not make this quite clear, 
and the evidence is very nicely balanced. These assertions are 
affirmed in the most solemn way: “ Now the things which I 
write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” It is further 
stated that the apostle was at this time personally unknown to 
the churches of Judea, which had only heard, with grateful joy, 
the report of his conversion.* Now in accordance with the view 
we have hitherto advocated, it would clearly be in the interest 
of the book of Acts to represent the establishment of a good 
understanding between Paul and the twelve as taking place as 
speedily as possible. And that this impression is actually pro- 
duced, no unprejudiced reader will deny. All mention of the 
journey to Arabia is omitted from every one of the three narra- 
tives, and the visit to Jerusalem is brought into close connection 
with the conversion. The writer, indeed, does not conceal that 
some time elapsed between the two events, but he certainly 
avoids indicating so long a space of time as three years. He 
states that Saul straightway preached Christ in the synagogues 
of Damascus; that he confounded the Jews who dwelt there; and 
that after some time (as dé érAnpodvTo Hwépas ixavai), a con- 
spiracy having been formed against him, he escaped from the 
city and went to Jerusalem. Of course juépas ixavai may 
mean “ three years,” just as it might mean a hundred; and, in- 
deed, the real time can hardly have been unknown to the writer. 
The phrase, however, conceals much more than it reveals, and 
so little is the reader permitted even to infer the truth, that he 
is told that when Saul attempted to join the disciples, they were 
afraid of him, as if no certain intelligence of him had yet reached 
them from Damascus. Barnabas then brought him to the 
apostles, and (for the first time, as it would seem) announced 
how the Lord had appeared to him, and how he had preached 
boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus. The concluding state- 
ment, that ‘he was with them coming in and going out at Jeru- 
salem,” is obviously not in strict harmony with the fact that 
Paul was unknown by face to the churches of Judea.} In all 
* Gal, i. 15-24, t See Acts ix. 19-28. 
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this narrative, however, we admit, there is no inconsistency with 
its parallel that may not, with some little care, be rendered 
evanescent. But in this very fact the purpose of the narrator 
is manifest; for it must be remembered that on any theory, more 
perhaps on Baur’s than any other, he was writing for those who 
possessed Paul’s epistles, and was himself acquainted with them: 
so that there is no reason to charge him with any thing more 
than a somewhat distorted representation of fact. 

In approaching now the question of the Jerusalem council, 
and its relation to the account given by Paul, in the second 
chapter of the epistle to the Galatians, of an interview with the 
leading apostles, let us in the first place endeavour to state, 
without regard to one theory or another, what Paul’s own 
-narrative really amounts to. Fourteen years after a certain 
point of time previously noticed—probably his conversion—the 
apostle went up to Jerusalem in company with Barnabas, and 
attended by a young Greek named Titus. This journey was 
undertaken in obedience to a strong inward impulse, of such a 
nature that it could be deemed nothing less than the command 
of God himself. Arrived at his destination, Paul immediately 
proceeded to lay before the church the gospel which he had 
preached, and still continued to preach, amongst the Gentiles; 
holding, however, a separate conference with the heads of the 
church,-—“ those who are thought so much of,” as he names 
them,—in which his object was to obtain from them an acknow- 
ledgment of his apostolic commission. So much seems to be 
explicitly stated in verses 1 and 2; and the apostle then pro- 
ceeds to give an account of each of these conferences, the public 
(verses 3-5) and the private (6-10). In the former a violent 
opposition was offered to him, and it was even demanded that 
the first step towards introducing the law amongst the Gentiles 
should be taken by circumcising Titus. This opposition, how- 
ever, proceeded from certain persons described as false brethren, 
who had joined the Christian communion without any apprecia- 
tion of the freedom of the Christian spirit, and with the inten- 
tion of bringing Gentile believers into bondage to the law; and 
there is no intimation that it was directly countenanced by any 
of the apostles. On the other hand, there is room to infer that 
these last may have had some sympathy with the movement, 
and certainly it is implied that they were not forward in crush- 
ing it. The unconquerable energy of Paul, supported by Bar- 
nabas, achieved the victory and vindicated the liberty of the 
gospel; but the pillars of the Jerusalem church seem to have 
held back, and the way in which Paul speaks of them shows 
how far he was from regarding them as wholly on his side. 
Passing on now to those verses which describe the private con- 
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ference, we learn that James, Peter, and John, persuaded by the 
actual results of Paul’s missionary labours, consented to acknow- 
ledge that he and Barnabas equally with themselves were gifted 
with the grace of the Spirit, and finally gave them the right 
hand of fellowship, on the understanding that each party should 
work in that field of labour for which it seemed best adapted. 
There was no limitation whatever as to the admission of the 
Gentiles into the church of Christ; the only condition required, 
and by Paul most willingly conceded, was, that contributions 
for the poor saints in Judea should continue, as before, to be 
collected from the wealthier members of the Gentile churches. 
Now the discrepancies between this narrative and that con- 
tained in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts are too obvious to 
need any detailed notice. It will be sufficient briefly to call to 
mind the more prominent. In the first place, Paul, according to 
the Acts, was sent to Jerusalem by the Christians at Antioch as 
one of a deputation, and there is therefore no mention, as there 
was no need, of a divine impulse. Again, according to the his- 
tory a meeting is held of the apostles and elders and the whole 
church (verses 6 and 22), at which the question of circumcision 
is publicly discussed, addresses are delivered by the leading per- 
sons present, and finally a formal resolution come to that letters 
should be sent to the Gentile churches, relieving them from the 
necessity of circumcision, but at the same time imposing upon 
them certain restrictions known by the name of the precepts of 
Noah. Now of this meeting, of this decree, and of these letters, 
the apostle Paul knows absolutely nothing. That he makes no 
mention of them is simply matter of fact; and the only way of 
escaping the difficulty is to maintain, with Neander, that several 
private interviews may have preceded the public conference, and 
that the one need not exclude the other. We admit that there 
would have been nothing surprising in the omission, on the part 
of the historian, of any accidental meetings Paul might have had 
with the other apostles, though it would be strange enough that 
he should have passed over one of so much importance as that 
described in the epistle to the Galatians. But it is surely wholly 
unaccountable that an event of such moment as the council at 
Jerusalem, with the resolutions adopted there and consented to 
by Paul and Barnabas, should have received not the slightest 
notice from the apostle at the very time when he was discussing 
his relations to the mother church. Besides, the private inter- 
view mentioned by Paul really does exclude the public confer- 
ence. In the one case, the freedom of the Gentiles in Christ 
Jesus is acknowledged by the three chief apostles without limit 
or qualification; in the other, it is acknowledged with certain 
limitations (not afterwards recognised by the apostle, 1 Cor. viii.); 
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and it remains for the harmonisers to assume that the apostles, 
having privately yielded a full consent to the claims of Paul, 
afterwards found themselves compelled partially to retract, and 
that no objection was made to this by the Antiochian deputation. 
But obviously Paul was not the man to yield an inch where his 
clearly understood duty was involved; nor, had the private in- 
terview been thus amended, would it have been consistent with 
the perfect truthfulness of his character to have taken no notice 
of the fact. For these reasons there seems to us to be no escape 
from the conclusion of Baur that the apostolic decrees are a pure 
fiction, unless it can be clearly shown that the Jerusalem journey 
described in Galatians belongs to a quite different period. 

Besides Paul’s appearance in the Jewish capital, at the 
apostolic council, two other visits to Jerusalem are noticed in 
the Acts, with each of which attempts have been made to con- 
nect the second chapter of Galatians. The first of these is thus 
briefly alluded to: “Then the disciples, every man according 
to his ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judwa: which also they did, and sent it to the elders 
by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.”* ‘That this, however, is 
not the one required for the solution of our problem is evident, 
for the following reasons: 1. We have here a special object for 
the journey, quite distinct from that which is clearly implied in 
the words of Paul himself; nor is the statement that he was 
sent by human agency consistent with his own declaration, that 
he went cata amoxadvyiv. 2. Here, again, the recently con- 
verted Saul is still subordinate to Barnabas, which appears from 
the fact that his name is mentioned twice after that of his col- 
league, contrary to the subsequent practice of Luke; whereas 
in Gal. ii. Barnabas evidently plays the second part. 3. Had 
the heads of the Jerusalem church recognised to its full ex- 
tent, at this early period, the divine mission of Paul, and con- 
ceded to him the right he claimed of preaching a gospel of 
uncircumcision among the heathen, the apostolic council would 
never have taken place, nor could Luke have written as if the 
question of circumcision was mooted in Antioch for the first 
time at a later period.t 4. This journey is much too early, and 
could not have taken place so long as fourteen years after 
Paul's conversion.§ 

But there is another journey recorded in the Acts, in regard 
to which we have only these few words: “And when he had 
landed at Caesarea, and gone up, and saluted the church, he 
went down to Antioch.”| Under the able guidance of Dr. 
Wieseler, we shall now proceed to prove that these words refer 


* Acts xi, 29, 30. - + Ibid, xi. 30, and xii. 25. t Ibid. xv. 1. 
§ Wieseler, Comm. iiber d. Brief an d. Gal. pp. 555, 6. || Acts xviii, 22. 
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to the period during which the events described in Gal. ii. 1-10, 
took place. It would seem, at first sight, difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to draw from the words themselves, without reference to 
their position and connection, any inference bearing upon the 
question. Yet, when we look a little more closely, we may be 
able to detect some indication of the possibility of a discussion 
having taken place between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles, 
for the three words aomacdpevos tiv éxxdnoiav imply that a 
public meeting of some kind was held, and thus furnished an 
opportunity for that outbreak in behalf of the law mentioned in 
Gal. ii. 3-5. Nor is it a valid objection that the time spent by 
the apostle in Jerusalem must have been far too short for such 
important transactions to have taken place; for, although this 
might be inferred from the brevity of the notice, it is yet im- 
plied, in the fact that Paul stayed for the feast,* that he must, 
at all events, have remained some days, thus allowing time for 
the private interview no less than the public conference. And 
if it is asked how Luke could have passed by such weighty 
events in so cursory a way, it may be answered that this is not 
inconsistent with his style, and that on other occasions, as Acts 
xvi. 6 and xviii. 23, he has embraced long periods of time and 
important events in the fewest possible words. So Dr. Wieseler 
justly remarks; but it may perhaps occur to the reader that 
there may have been likewise a special reason for the silence of 
the historian. If James and his colleagues showed any disposi- 
tion to sympathise with the strong conservative party, as Paul’s 
phrases, of doxodvres, &c. seem to imply, and if their recognition 
of the gospel of uncircumcision was an unwilling concession, it 
would have well accorded with the interest in which the book 
of Acts, as we have already shown, was written to pass over 
the event altogether. Will it be said that, according to the 
Tiibingen view of the composition of the work, he might have 
misrepresented the facts, and painted another picture of perfect 
harmony and peace? True; but this would have been impos- 
sible without setting Paul in his true light as the out and out 
opponent of the legal spirit, for he could not have escaped ad- 
mitting the retractation of the apostolic decrees; and this, besides 
being derogatory to the dignity of those who had issued the de- 
crees in the name of the Holy Spirit, would also have been in- 
consistent with his representation of Paul as only a very mode- 
rate enemy of Judaism and himself a respecter of the law. 

The simple fact that there is nothing in this brief notice of 
Luke to prevent its embracing the transactions recorded by 
the apostle as having taken place at Jerusalem, is sufficient in 
the opinion of Dr. Wieseler to establish the identity of the two 
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journeys. This, indeed, we cannot admit, because it proceeds 
upon the assumption that the book of Acts is a reliable authority. 
There are, however, several positive grounds for this view. 
We have already seen how Paul obtained from the Jewish 
apostles an acknowledgment of the claims of the Gentiles, so 
strongly urged by him, to a free and quite unconditional ad- 
mission to the salvation of Christ; and as this is obviously in- 
consistent with the results of the apostolic council, so, on the 
other hand, it is in perfect harmony with what there is reason 
for believing must have been Paul's teaching on his last great 
missionary journey. It is quite intelligible that the apostle 
may have consented to be the bearer of the letters containing 
the decrees of the council,* and that he may have communicated 
the views put forward in Jerusalem, and sanctioned by him- 
self, to the churches already founded by him and Barnabas; 
and yet that, on extending the sphere of his labours, he may 
also have enlarged his views, and carried out the consequences 
of his great doctrine of justification in Christ with more fearless 
determination than before. If we make this assumption, it will 
follow that the special object of the fourth journeyft was to 
make a protest against the apostolic decrees, and to obtain the 
sanction of the mother church for a departure from them; and 
this would exactly agree with Paul’s account in Gal. ii. Now 
there can be little doubt that Paul actually taught doctrines 
opposed to the decrees of the Jerusalem church on his second 
missionary journey, and during the time which elapsed between 
Acts xvi. 4 and xviii. 22. As might be expected, this fact is 
not expressly stated in the book of Acts, but after it has been 
once noticed that the apostolic decrees were communicated to 
the churches already established, all mention of them ceases. 
And may not this account for the brevity of the allusion to the 
apostle’s first visit to Galatia, if the most important fact in con- 
nection with it were the omission of Paul to fulfil the injunctions 
of the Jerusalem church in regard to his new converts? But 
not only is this silence very significant ; we have also positive 
evidence of the same fact. When Paul was in Achaia, he was 
accused by the Jews of persuading men to worship God con- 
trary to the law, that is, as is evident from Gallio’s reply, the 
Jewish law:{ whence it follows that he must have sought to 
convert the Gentiles without so much as insisting on the ob- 
servance of those rules which were laid down for the “ prose- 
lytes of the gate,” and which were identical with the apostolic 
decrees. And if it may be inferred from the history that such 
was the procedure of Paul, the same thing finds a further con- 
firmation in his own letters. In the first epistle to the Co- 
* Acts xvi. 4, { Ibid. xviii. 22. $ Ibid. xviii. 12-15. 
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rinthians,* and in that to the Romans,f the apostle accords 
express permission to eat efS@ddOvTa; and so far as he recom- 
mends abstinence at all, it is on the ground of charity, and with 
no reference to any positive command. 

These epistles, it is true, were written subsequently to the 
fourth visit to Jerusalem; but it is probable that but one gospel 
was preached to the Corinthians, as we have no intimation of 
any thing else, and that on this point the epistle only contained 
a more precise statement of what had already been verbally 
communicated. If it be proved, then, that Paul ceased to re- 
gard the wishes of the Jerusalem church in regard to his Gen- 
tile converts, immediately on extending bis labours into regions 
untried before, it would be quite intelligible that he should have 
revisited Jerusalem in order to explain his altered views, and 
demand acceptance for them; and thus the narrative of the Acts 
would become consistent with itself and with the statements of 
the apostle. 

Again, the words tva 4 ddnOeva Tod evayyediov Siapeivy 
mpos vpuas,t “that the truth of the gospel may continue with 
inal indicate clearly enough (unless, indeed, the vas, as per- 

aps is hardly possible, be understood of the Gentiles generally, 
and not specially of the Galatians) that Paul had already visited 
Galatia, previous to the interview with the apostles which he 
proceeds to‘describe. This follows from the use of the conjunc- 
tive mood. But the gospel was not preached in Galatia till 
after the apostolic council, whence it appears that Gal. ii. must 
refer to a subsequent period. Another argument to the same 
effect is drawn from the statement of Paul, that, in accordance 
with the one condition imposed upon him by the elder apostles, 
he had been active in collecting money for the poor.§ It is 
improbable that this can have been the case on his long mis- 
sionary journey,|| because not only does Luke preserve a total 
silence upon the subject, for which there could have been no 
motive, but the epistles to the Thessalonians, written during 
this period, likewise make no reference to a subject to which 
there are such repeated allusions in those to the Corinthians. 
The latter, moreover, refer to the collections for the poor in such 
a way as to imply that they had only recently commenced, that 
is, not much more than a year before the second epistle to the 
Corinthians was written. This is evident from 2 Cor. viii. 6 
and ix. 2, according to which the collections had been begun by 
Titus, and not by the apostle himself, and the zeal of the Co- 
rinthian Christians had for the first time stimulated those of 
Macedonia to this kind of activity. On the other hand, it is 


wx, 25; 27. T xiv. 2-4, t Gal. ii. 5. § Ibid. ii. 10. 
|| Acts xv. 40, xviii. 20. 
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certain that Paul began to exert himself in this way very soon 
after the fourth visit to Jerusalem. This may be inferred from 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, where the order given to the churches of Galatia 
must refer to a time not very long anterior to the time at which 
this statement was made, that is, to Paul’s journey through Ga- 
latia, mentioned in Acts xviii. 23. 

The next argument adduced by Dr. Wieseler has reference to 
the way in which Titus is mentioned by Paul. Is it probable 
that Paul would have taken an uncircumcised Greek with him 
to Jerusalem, when the very question for the decision of which 
he was sent up was that of circumcision? Such an act would 
have been only calculated to damage his own cause; while, on 
the other hand, there would have been no impropriety in it if 
this question had been once finally settled. The use of the sin- 
gular number, moreover,* ouuraparaBov xai Titov, clearly 
refers to a time when Paul and Barnabas were no longer acting 
together; and the same may be said of the words Titos 6 ovv 
€uot. Nor, indeed, is there any evidence that Paul had met with 
Titus before the meeting of the council at Jerusalem, but quite 
the reverse. It was an old opinion that Titus was a Corinthian 
Christian; and this seems very likely to have been the case, on 
account of the frequent mention of him in connection with the 
Corinthian church.t Ifso, he would not have been converted 
till Paul’s first visit to Corinth, which took place after the coun- 
cil; and, indeed, Dr. Wieseler endeavours to prove that he was the 
very man with whom the apostle resided in Corinth, and whose 
house joined hard to the synagogue,t Titov Iovcrov being here 
not animprobable reading. If, then, the Jerusalem journey of 
Gal. ii. took place at a time when Paul and Barnabas were no 
longer so intimately allied as they had been previous to the dis- 
agreement about Mark, after the recognition by the apostles of 
a gospel of uncircumcision, and after Paul’s first visit to Corinth, 
it can have had nothing to do with that described in Acts xv., 
and must have been identical with that noticed in Acts xviii. 22. 

The use of the singular number by the apostle in all his re- 
ferences to the period immediately preceding his visit to Jeru- 
salem, may fairly be regarded as an argument that his connection 
with Barnabas had ceased, which was not the case during the 
first missionary journey. Thus we have avé8nv—ave0éunv—rto 
evayyédtov 0 knptoow—pirws eis Kevov TpExo 7) Edpayov. On 
the other hand, in speaking of the proceedings at Jerusalem, in 
which Barnabas bore a part, he uses the plural—ei€auev—*jeis 
—pvnpovevwpev. The separation, therefore, must already have 
taken place between the two missionaries, and Paul may possibly 

* Gal. ii. 1. + Conf. 2 Cor. ii, 13; vii. 6, ff.; viii. 23; xii. 16, ff. 
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have joined Barnabas at Cyprus, whither he had gone after the 
apostolic council,* and accompanied him to Jerusalem. Nor is 
the omission of all mention of Barnabas upon this occasion by 
Luke any great difficulty, for when the historian has told us al- 
most nothing, it was not likely he would tell us that. There is 
one other circumstance which strongly favours Dr. Wieseler’s 
view. Paul alludes to a certain occasion on which he had felt 
it his duty to administer an open rebuke to Peter on account of 
the inconsistency of his conduct. This is mentioned in close 
connection with the visit to Jerusalem,f and the language of the 
apostle cleatly implies that Peter’s fault consisted in the viola- 
tion of principles to which he had already given his consent, and 
on which he had begun to act. Now these principles involved 
the abolition of all distinctions between Jew and Gentile. For 
what was Peter’s offence? He had, it appeared, eaten with Gen- 
tiles at Antioch; but when certain of the more strictly Judaic 
party had come down from Jerusalem, he had changed his prac- 
tice, through subserviency to their prejudices, and withdrawn 
from Gentile communion. Now it is quite inconceivable that 
Peter should have thus acted in direct opposition to the apostolic 
decrees immediately after he had himself given his sanction to 
them, nor would Paul have expected him to do so. And, indeed, 
this transaction at Antioch is generally referred to Acts xviii. 22, 
even by those who maintain the identity of the events described 
in Acts xv. 1-29, with those recorded in Gal. ii. 1-10. The 
words of the apostle, however, do not seem to us to admit of any 
long interval of time being supposed to have elapsed between 
verses 10 and 11 of Gal. ii., and hence it becomes necessary to 
push forward Paul’s journey to a period immediately preceding 
the dissension in Antioch. In addition to these reasons for hold- 
ing the identity of Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xviii. 22, Dr. Wieseler 
thinks that the same result may be derived also from the chro- 
nology of the Acts. He proves that Paul’s conversion took 
place in the year 40 a.D., and his fourth visit to Jerusalem in 
the year 54, which would correspond with the statement of the 
apostle in Gal. ii. 1. Into this difficult question, however, we 
have left ourselves no space to enter. 

The only serious difficulty in the way of the adoption of this 
view is the same which stands in the way of those critics who, 
with Neander and Lechler, assume that Gal. ii. refers to the 
date of the apostolic council, and maintain that while the his- 
torian has recorded that event which seemed of most public in- 
terest, the apostle has confined himself to the details of a private 
transaction, viz. the omission by Paul of all reference to so 
important a fact as the meeting of the:council. But although 
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this omission would be quite unaccountable in the one case, it 
does not follow that it may not be perfectly intelligible in the 
other. Paul could not have passed this event in total silence 
had he been referring to that visit to the Jewish metropolis 
during which it took place. But there was no necessity for his 
alluding to that visit at all, if nothing occurred at the time to 
throw light upon his apostolic commission. The apostle does 
not propose to give the Galatians a history of all his meetings 
with the leaders of the Hebrew Christians, but merely to bring 
forward such facts as will serve to vindicate his own independ- 
ence and equal authority; and it is certain, in any case, that he 
passes in silence two out of four journeys to Jerusalem, for the 
epistle to the Galatians was not written till after the fourth 
mentioned in the Acts. It was not therefore essential to his 
purpose to state that the elder apostles had at one time imposed 
certain limitations upon the gospel of the uncircumcision, and 
that he had himself given thereto his sanction,—facts which the 
Galatians would be sure to have heard from their false teachers. 
All that he wished to prove was, that the Jerusalem church 
had at length given its full sanction to a gospel untrammelled by 
any fetters,—to such a gospel as had from the first been com- 
municated to the people of Galatia,—and for this he needed 
only to refer to the visit to Jerusalem preceding the composition 
of the epistle. 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to state pre- 
cisely our view of the composition and historical value of the 
book of Acts, and to offer the one or two suggestions we had in- 
tended towards a more impartial treatment of the subject than 
it has yet received. The materials for such a treatment of it are 
overwhelming in their abundance ; but there is required some one 
who will handle them at the same time fearlessly and skilfully— 
some one who has no special theory to support, and who will ac- 
cept such results as appear to have truth on their side, without 
regard to the school from which they proceed. While, on the 
one hand, the writers of the Tiibingen school have perhaps al- 
lowed themselves sometimes to be carried into extravagances 
which, had they been less eager in the pursuit of one idea, they 
might have avoided; on the other, there can be little doubt that 
the critics of the present reactionary school of theology in Ger- 
many have committed the error of rejecting all the results which 
their opponents, by means of a criticism as searching as it is in- 
genious, have obtained. On the whole, it seems to us that the 
unhistorical character of the early chapters of the Acts is made 
out as clearly as any thing can be. But because the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira is a fable, it does not follow that the ac- 
count of the council at Jerusalem must be equally so, any more 
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than it would be just to deny the correctness of Livy’s history of 
the second Punic war, because it has been proved that his ac- 
count of regal Rome is little better than a romance. It is our 
opinion that, while the events immediately following the resus- 
citation of Christianity are wrapped in impenetrable darkness, 
with the murder of Stephen and the appearance of Saul the 
sunny rays of genuine history begin to stream into our eyes. 
Clouds, however, here and there descend upon the scene, and 
once more involve certain portions of it in darkness; and though 
we may concede the fact of Paul having preached on the Areo- 
pagus, we cannot on that account guarantee the earthquake at 
Philippi. Nor, as before intimated, would we undervalue the 
importance of that remarkable phenomenon, the use of the “we,” 
occurring for the first time in connection with Paul’s first visit to 
Macedonia, nor deny that it assures us of the testimony of an eye- 
witness for some of the events recorded. Yet it is disappointing 
to find that these events, unless we except, as is perhaps possible, 
the noble farewell to the Ephesians, are just the least interest- 
ing; for assuredly we should rather have known on such autho- 
rity what happened to Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem than 
that, on his journey thither, he went “with a straight course 
unto Coos, and the day following unto Rhodes, and from thence 
unto Patara.” As to the discourses occurring in the work, we 
have already expressed our opinion, and we have now only to 
remark that the composition of speeches for the principal persons 
appearing on the scene formed a necessary part of historical com- 
position in ancient times; and the historian of the primitive 
church would very naturally follow the precedent of Xenophon 
and Thucydides, with whose writings it is impossible he should 
have been wholly unacquainted. We should, however, expect 
each discourse to have grown out of some germ of reality, except 
when this may be excluded by other circumstances. 

Another thing—and this is the last remark we can allow 
ourselvyes—which we consider established beyond all reasonable 
doubt by the Tiibingen critics, is the existence of a design in 
the book of Acts to reconcile divergent lines of thought, and to 
give a modified representation of the opposition between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Such a design, however, it 
ought not to be forgotten, might co-exist with truthfulness on 
the part of the historian, and, at least partially, with a trust- 
worthy narrative of facts. We have no hesitation in thinking 
that some facts unfavourable to that view of the church which 
it was the writer’s aim to put forward have been omitted, and 
that others have received a peculiar colouring, which imparted 
to them such a ‘meaning as would tend to aid the design of the 
work. But there has probably been no further departure from 
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truth, for the sake of the design, than this. What, however, are 
we to say to those remarkable parallels between Peter and Paul 
which we have noticed at some length? We venture to propose 
the following explanation of the phenomenon: That two parties, 
one of which would claim Peter and the other Paul as its head, 
existed in the church from a very early period, is what no one 
denies. Now each of these two parties would naturally seize 
upon and retain in mind whatever facts or fictions would re- 
dound to the credit of its favourite apostle. A rivalry in this 
respect would spring up between the two. Each would be eager 
to match with some corresponding statement whatever was urged 
by the other in behalf of its own apostle’s superiority. Thus the 
parallels between Peter and Paul found in the Acts might have 
come into existence spontaneously, and gradually worked them- 
selves into the tradition of Christendom. ‘The historian of the 
church, writing in the Pauline interest, and anxious not to be 
unjust to the opposite party, would follow tradition in setting 
down whatever he heard in regard to either of the chief actors 
in his narrative; and thus the existence of these parallels does 
not in the least compromise his historic fidelity, and may, indeed, 
have been but half present to his consciousness. On the author- 
ship of the Acts we forbear at present to offer any opinion. We 
will only reiterate, in conclusion, our deep conviction that the 
highest interests of the Christian faith demand the freest spirit of 
historical criticism,—a criticism neither destructive nor apolo- 
getic in tone, but strictly and impartially directed to the minute 
examination of every apparent inconsistency, and the fullest 
consideration of the apparent bias of the historian. 





Art. VII—THE REFORM BILL: ITS REAL BEARING 
AND ULTIMATE RESULTS. 


A Bill further to amend the Laws relating to the Representation of 
the People in England and Wales. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, March 1, 1860. 


WE have too long been ardent and earnest Reformers not to 
receive Lord John Russell’s new Bill with grief, disappoint- 
ment, and dismay. Year after year, Number after Number, 
when few other organs of public opinion cared to discuss a 
question about which the public was so utterly indifferent, we 
have endeavoured to bring the country to an adequate concep- 
tion of the great work to be done, and the true means of doing 
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it at once with justice and with safety. With the most patient 
and anxious perseverance we have pointed out to half-shut eyes 
and scarcely-listening ears what was due alike to the existing 
constitution and to the working classes who sought entrance 
within its pale, though all the while conscious that our voice was 
as that of one crying in the wilderness. And now we are an- 
swered by a measure which we are compelled to characterise as 
simply the vulgarest ever proposed by a great minister to a great 
nation as the settlement of a great question. It is a measure 
based upon no principle, embodying no securities, affirming no 
rights, fixing no landmarks. It neither recognises the claim of 
all the working classes to the franchise, nor confers the fran- 
chise solely on the qualified among them. It does not even 
attempt at once to give them their fair share of electoral power, 
and to prevent that share from becoming unfair and preponder- 
ant. It admits in effect and by implication the claims of con- 
gregated numbers, but shrinks from conceding them in full. It 
simply, and by the speech of its author avowedly, endeavours by 
a mere anxious gaze at figures to do enough to satisfy radical 
demands without ostensibly destroying the existing system. It 
discards all new ideas, all variety of franchises, all security for 
the representation of minorities, though declaring that repre- 
sentation to be right and needful. In a word, its undisguised 
object is to shelve the question, not to settle it,—to dispose of 
its embarrassments by compromise, not by justice,—by giving 
to every man the half of what he asks, instead of the whole of 
what he ought to have. Yet we suppose it will pass; anda 
few considerations will explain the disreputable “reason why.” 
The present position of the Reform question is full of deep 
reproach to the morality of our public men, and of terrible au- 
gury for the future of our nation. The causes to which it must 
bs traced, and the consequences which it must entail, are alike 
discreditable and disquieting. To state the case in the plainest 
possible form and the fewest possible words :—Parliament is pre- 
paring to pass a Bill of a clearly democratic tendency, though 
five-sixths of both Houses notoriously and in their hearts know 
it to be uncalled for, and believe it to be mischievous. They 
are about to do this, though conscious that it is a false step, and 
more especially that it is a step which cannot be retraced ; and 
they are about to do it in avowed redemption of a pledge ex- 
acted by constituents, the great majority of whom regret that 
it was ever demanded or ever given, and who, as well as their 
representatives, make no secret of their sentiments on this head, 
‘* whenever reporters are shut out, and there is no occasion for 
humbug.” With its heart heavy and its eyes open, in defiance 
of the traditions of the past, full of fears for the future, with the 
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most solemn notes of warning ringing in its ears, the country 
is on the point of embarking on a course of policy forced upon 
it by no pressing grievance, by no popular movement, by no 
necessity of circumstance, by no promptings of patriotism, by 
no convictions of conscience. The leading politicians who are 
going to consummate this great crime will, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, agree to the truth of our representation ; yet they show 
no symptoms of repentance or recoil: — knowing their course 
to be wrong, and fearing lest it may be fatal, they still proceed 
upon it with a cold and dogged resolution, simply because party 
feeling and party tactics have led them all into a false position, 
and because no one of sufficient eminence among them has the 
candour or the courage to recant his error and accept the humi- 
liation of an honest penitence. A great and ancient nation, we 
believe in our souls, has rarely assisted at a guiltier or sadder 
spectacle. 

It needed the combined action of much impolicy and of 
many weaknesses, of many unworthy motives, and of some un- 
avoidable misfortunes, to bring us into so disastrous a dilemma. 
Nothing short of the unconscious conspiracy of three parties 
could have done so much; a party prepared to abandon its dig- 
nity, a party willing to abnegate its principles, and a party 
prompt to take advantage of the political weakness and the 
moral lapses of the two contending rivals, Let us cast a mo- 
mentary glance backwards over the recent history of the ques- 
tion. In 1832, Sir Robert Peel gracefully and wisely accepted 
his defeat, and, as he said, adopted the Reform Bill as “ the 
final settlement of a great constitutional question.” So did the 
country which had demanded it. So did the Whigs who had 
carried it. All that was statesmanlike in Parliament was in a 
manner appalled at the greatness of the victory. All that was 
practical and progressive in the nation thought only of using 
the magnificent and ample meaus thus put into their hands. 
When a few extreme and discontented politicians, —discon- 
tented, as Frenchmen are, simply because their views were not 
paramount, and they themselves were not omnipotent,—ventured 
to hint at further changes and a new machine, Lord John Rus- 
sell, speaking the sense and feeling of his whole party, was one 
of the first to put them down and to encounter their indignation 
by the utterance of the word “ finality.” But the outcry which 
the phrase and the sentiment aroused among Radicals and Char- 
tists seemed to have staggered and dismayed a man whose pecu- 
liarity it has always been, that—having no popular instinct, but 
only a historical and aristocratic liberalism that for a while 
ran parallel with the people’s wishes—he has never been able 
to distinguish between democratic clamour and public opinion. 
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This “popular fibre,” as it has been well called, this innate 
sympathy with and comprehension of the feelings of the coun- 
try, is about the most useful and necessary instinct a statesman 
can possess, whether in a free or a despotic nation; but it bears 
no invariable or natural ratio to the liberality or advanced cha- 
racter of his opinions. Many Conservatives have it strongly— 
some tyrants even—few Whigs. Louis Napoleon has it in un- 
‘usual measure, and it is one of the great secrets of his power. 
Sir Robert Peel had it largely ; so had Lord Chatham; so even 
had Pitt. Mr. Bright has it only scantily and partially ; Lord 
John has it scarcely at all. Therefore it was that, feeling him- 
self weak, and wishing to gain strength; wishing, above all, to 
rally to himself in the hard fight and the enfeebled condition in 
which his party then found itself, the extreme section to whom 
his blunders had given temporary influence and numbers; wish- 
ing also, perhaps, to retain or regain his former position as 
leader ofall movements in the direction of organic reform,—he, 
proprio motu, and consulting no one, astounded his colleagues 
and disturbed the country by announcing in 1851 that in his 
opinion the time was come when it might be advisable to grant 
a further extension of the suffrage. To this rash and unwar- 
rantable declaration — unwarrantable as being the act of a 
trusted general who, without the consent or knowledge of his 
co-mates and superiors in command, surrenders to the foe his 
most defensible and most indispensable position—must be attri- 
buted mainly all the subsequent agitation, and nearly all subse- 
quent false moves. Is there any man now who, seeing the vast 
steps that have been taken in practical reforms and the removal 
of all real burdens, and the absence of any felt and assignable 
grievance, doubts that, but for this fatal declaration, a further 
reform would have been as remote and purely speculative a 
question as the abolition of the House of Lords ? 

A false step of this magnitude and this nature on the part of 
the leader necessarily entailed analogous errors on the part of 
his followers. At the subsequent elections adhesion to some 
further measure of Parliamentary Reform became inevitably, 
but inconsiderately, one of the stock professions made by can- 
didates, and one of the stock pledges exacted by constituents. 
The word had been given by the commander-in-chief, and was 
naturally taken up by the rank and file. The constituents 
generally had thought little about the matter, and cared less; 
but it had been hastily taken up as ore of the banners and 
watchwords of the Liberal party, and thenceforth Liberal can- 
didates, on pain of being considered renegades and Tories, were 
obliged to profess themselves Reformers. If a few of the more 
reflective among them ventured to doubt the wisdom of this 
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resurrection of a buried strife, they were soon made aware that 
unless they repeated the Shibboleth of their faction there was 
no hope of their success. They therefore accepted the ortho- 
dox creed and echoed the orthodox cry. Moreover, as was 
natural, they felt little difficulty in doing so. They had always 
been Reformers: the possession of power by the Whigs was 
owing to the great victory they had gained over their anta- 
gonists on the question of Reform; the old flag, as a matter of 
old habit, still floated over their heads in processions and on 
hustings, still waved from the windows of their committee-rooms, 
still furnished allusions to round a period or to close a peroration ; 
—how should they not still, whenever called upon, profess and 
fancy themselves Reformers? At least they knew that they 
were striving to be returned to Parliament in order to swell the 
ranks, support the policy, and maintain the supremacy of the 
chief who had just declared that he believed further measures 
of Reform to be desirable. We know how much we all (save 
the most thoughtful, and therefore the exceptional, few) are un- 
der the influence of old phrases, old notions, old war-cries, and 
the habit of facing old foes. Lord John said a year or two ago 
—amid the enthusiastic cheers ofan inconsiderate audience, who 
fancied they were applauding a noble sentiment and an honour- 
able constancy, and never gave a moment’s reflection to the shal- 
lowness of the thought involved in the expression :—“ I was a 
Reformer from my youth; I was a Reformer throughout my 
manhood; and now that J am old I am a Reformer still (Voci- 
Jerous cheering.) That is to say, “I was very hungry, and 
righteously so, before dinner; I had a splendid meal in 1832 ; 
and now that I have feasted I am just as hungry as before !” 
The platitude uttered by the leader was acted upon by his sup- 
porters throughout the country ; and in this manner it was that 
every Liberal member of the House of Commons became pledged 
to a policy which, as discussion and reflection threw light upon 
the question, appeared every year both to him and to his edu- 
cated constituents more and more questionable, and more and 
more perilous. 

So much was the cause of organic change in a democratic 
direction damaged and discredited by the discussions which took 
place, both in and out of Parliament, on the Reform Bills of 1852 
and 1854; so clearly was the artificial character of the popular 
demand brought out; so impossible did it appear either ‘to lay 
hold on any serious grievance to be removed, or to agree on any 
sound or defensible principle on which a remedy could be applied; 
so strongly, moreover, had the influential tendencies of the na- 
tional mind begun to flow in an opposite direction, —that the sub- 
ject might have been surrendered or dropped out of life, had not 
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the Conservative party come forward with their especial contri- 
bution to the sad catalogue of blunders,—a contribution perhaps 
the guiltiest of all, because the most deliberately and consciously 
unnatural. If, when Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli came into 
office in 1857, they had boldly embraced a firm policy and ad- 
hered to their ancestral doctrines, instead of meanly abandoning 
both; if they had elected to remain opponents instead of becom- 
ing competitors ; if they had been either farsighted in their policy, 
or firm in their convictions, or courageous in their integrity, and 
had refused to stoop to bid against their rivals in that ignoble 
auction, where the object was of such questionable worth, and the 
price so ruinously high,—then both our present dilemma and our 
menaced danger might, we conscientiously believe, have been 
staved off. But from the hour when they announced their inten- 
tion of bowing to the popular demand, and becoming themselves 
Parliamentary Reformers, not only did the faith of men in 
public virtue receive a fatal stab, but the party of resistance to 
democratic pressure abnegated its functions, and declared itself 
defunct. Henceforward there was no Conservative party to 
rally round; the movement party became triumphant, not by 
defeating its opponents, but by absorbing them; antagonism 
was merged in scramble and in rivalship; and every thing be- 
came a question of time, manner, and degree. Had Lord 
Derby, on his accession to power, distinctly taken his stand— 
as in a permanent fortress, not a casual intrenchment, as a 
position in which he meant to live, and was prepared to die— 
on the ground of resistance to all attempts to democratise or 
Americanise our institutions, while proclaiming, not his willing- 
ness but, his determination to remove every real grievance, and 
to purify every rotten branch of administration,—his power by 
this time would have been gigantic, and perhaps even enduring. 
When all fear of being betrayed or abandoned had been set at 
rest by a bold front and a dignified and solemn manifesto, every 
political philosopher who had long trembled in silence, or warned 
and remonstrated in vain; every thorough and true-hearted 
Liberal, who loved his country too well to wish to see it assimi- 
lated either to America or France; every old Whig, who valued 
the hard-won settlement of 1832 too well to bear to see it un- 
done and upset by the settlement of 1858; every educated and 
nearly balanced constituency, repentant for thoughtless demands, 
and anxious to escape the consequences of their thoughtlessness; 
and a great proportion of those who now form the moral, social, 
and intellectual weight of the so-called Liberal party, whose 
sincere liberalism is undoubted, but whose recoil from democracy 
is more than suspected,—would now have been the adherents or 
the colleagues of the Conservative leader.. Thousands who fought 
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with Lord Grey in 1832 would have been fighting as zealously 
and as toughly for Lord Derby in 1860. We say it deliberately, 
and with much opportunity of judging, neither the Parliamen- 
tary Whigs nor the Parliamentary Tories have any adequate 
idea of the reaction in the political mind of the nation towards 
conservatism and against democracy,—a reaction which is silent 
and latent only because it has no camp to which to rally, and 
no leaders whom it can respect or trust. 

With all these culpable blunders was combined a misfortune 
for which no one is to blame, but which yet is one of the most 
serious calamities which can befall a country, and one to which 
a constitutional country is specially and perpetually liable. We 
have three parties instead of two. The great rivals and compe- 
titors for office were so nearly balanced, that a decided victory 
was impossible to either without the assistance and adhesion of 
the third. This third party—insignificant in weight and num- 
bers as compared with either of the others, incapacitated from 
forming an administration of its own by virtue of its unpopular 
character, of its narrow principles, of its social and intellectual 
deficiencies, as well as of its numerical weakness—was yet more 
actually powerful than either by virtue of its peculiar arthritic 
position, For in the political as in the mechanical world, the 
position held is often of far more consequence than the force 
applied. A child at the extremity of a lever can do more, can 
set in motion mightier masses and effect more terrible boule- 
versements, than a giant less favourably placed. At close divi- 
sions, as at contested elections, fifty men whose aid is indispens- 
able to decide the victory, if only they have distinct aims and 
will hold together, become almost omnipotent, and of course quite 
dictatorial. They must be had; they can make their own terms ; 
and they sell themselves to the highest bidder, 7. ¢. to that party 
which will concede the largest amount of their demands, and 
abnegate the greatest proportion of its own principles in order 
to fraternise with theirs. But this is not the worst. These 
critically placed umpires do not always sell themselves to the 
same purchaser. On one occasion they drive a hard bargain 
with one of the rivals; on the next occasion they drive a still 
harder with the opposing party. And the more rapid the changes, 
the more frequent the crises and catastrophes, the richer is the 
harvest of concessions which they reap from the vehement de- 
sires and the infirm principles of the opposing candidates for 
power. Year by year, night by night, as Whig and Tory find 
themselves in severe exigencies, or in passionate excitement, the 
degrading process of sapping and dilapidation goes on apace; 
resolution after resolution is undermined, security after security 
is given up, entrenchment after entrenchment is abandoned, till 
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at length, when it is too late, Whig and Tory awake to the per- 
ception that there is scarcely an ancestral conviction they have 
not surrendered, and scarcely a point of the Radical creed which 
they have not embraced; and that, in order to obtain successive 
and alternating tenures of office, growing ever briefer, more 
precarious, more unserviceable, and more degrading, they have 
sacrificed both their character and their country to a party from 
whose principles and whose purposes they both alike, and almost 
equally, dissent. Avnd all this because their convictions have no 
clearness, and their conscience has no courage. 


Such are the various causes which have combined to bring 
the question of Parliamentary Reform into its present position. 
We have now to say, in as few words as possible, what that posi- 
tion is, and what its consequences are likely to be. 

It is perhaps now too late for any thing but a solemn and 
melancholy warning of the real character and the inevitable issues 
of a consummated crime. For legislation on organic changes has 
this peculiarity about it,—that a step in the democratic direc- 
tion, once made, can never be retraced ; and that the distinct and 
deliberate proposal of such a step by one of the great parties 
in the state almost ensures its ultimate enactment. A conces- 
sion cannot be recalled; a hope held out, like a promise made, 
cannot be withdrawn. The lowered franchise embodied in the 
Government Bill we shall therefore consider as already granted, 
and all its logical and inevitable results as already incurred. 
Now those results, we do not hesitate to say, consist of, or en- 
tail inevitably and soon, the transfer of the electoral power to 
the hands of the numerical majority of the people—as far at 
least as the borough representation is concerned.* The first 
Reform wrested the power from the hands of the rich and great, 
—aided in some places by the mob,—and placed it in the hands 
of the whole of the educated and middle classes; the second 
Reform Bill undoes the first, and wrests the power from the 
hands of the middle and upper classes to place it in the ranks 
below them. 

We are not about to weary our readers with any detailed 
analysis or long calculations to justify this estimate of the nature 
and bearing of the Bill before us; two or three figures and two 
or three considerations will suffice. 

1. In the first place, there are thirty-four boroughs, and 
these the largest in the kingdom after the metropolitan bo- 
roughs, in which the number of electors will be doubled, or 


* We abstain from expressing any opinion as to the special operation of the 
101. county occupancy, as the data for coming to any reliable conclusion scarcely 
exist, or at least have not yet been digested. 
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more than doubled, by the new additions; that is to say, in 
which the voters dwelling in houses between 6/, and 10/. rental 
will equal or outnumber those dwelling in houses between 10). 
and 500/. In these, of course, it needs no argument to show 
that the representation will be virtually in the hands of the 
lowest and poorest portion of the constituency. 

2. The returns presented to Parliament by Lord John, as 
pieces justificatives appended to his Bill, give us in detail the 
number of houses of 6/., 7/., 8/., 9/., and 10/. rental; but they 
carefully abstain from communicating equally detailed and 
equally important information as to the houses of 15/., 20/., 
251., 501. rental, and so on. 

However, by comparing these returns with one dated 1846-7, 
and analysed in Mr. Newmarch’s invaluable Electoral Statistics, 
we have been able to construct the following table, which will, 
we believe, be found correct as far as the proportion of the seve- 
ral classes are concerned. The freemen, &c., mostly a very low 
class, number, according to Lord John’s return, 30,649. The 
household electors, including those proposed to be added by the 
new bill, will be classed thus: 


£ £ 
In virtue of houses of 6 and under7. . . 71,691 
uv . 7 » «+8... 56,961 
- « 8 , 9... 36,991 
‘ ‘ 9 , 10... 31,410 


197,053 





10 , +15. . . 126,577 
I , 20... 63,292 
20 4 25. . . 41,275 
2 4 380. . . 33,020 
30 4 40. . . 42,650 


23 3) 
3) ? 
3”) 33 
29 99 


29 ” 








: . 40 4 50... 27,517 
oa . 50 4 70. . . 30,268 
me 70 4 +100. . . 20,603 
exceeding 100. . . 27,517 

— 412,719 

609,772 


From this it is evident that the new voters, added to the lowest 
division of the old ones, and even without the aid of the free- 
men, will amount to more than a majority of the entire borough 
constituency. The voters between 61. and 151. will be able at any 
time to outvote all the higher divisions united. 

3. Now what is this class to which, in conjunction with 
the class immediately above them (the 10/. to 15/. household- 
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ers), the preponderant electoral power is thus unquestionably 
transferred? Will it prove to be bond fide the labouring class? 
or the class of small shopkeepers and tradesmen? We believe 
that in the large manufacturing and metropolitan boroughs about 
one-half will be really working men, because we know that the 
rent usually paid by those men ranges, in those districts, from 
6/. 10s. to 8/.a year. But even there the remaining half, and in 
all the smaller towns nearly the whole, of the adition will con- 
sist of the lowest class of tradesmen ; a decidedly worse political 
element than the artisan class, both as regards independence, 
education, worth, and elevation of sentiment. Numbers of the 
better class of operatives, especially in the metropolitan districts, 
live in lodgings; and for these men, perhaps the most desirable 
of all, no door is opened to the franchise. 

It is obvious therefore, we think, that we do not overstep 
the truth in characterising Lord John’s Reform Bill as a mea- 
sure which transfers the electoral preponderance, not, indeed, to 
the artisan class, but to the lower classes of the community. It 
matters little whether this transfer is made completely, and is 
made already, by the figure now fixed for the franchise qualifica- 
tion, or whether some small further reduction* is yet needed to 
round and consummate the work; inasmuch as such further re- 
duction, if needed, is inevitably entailed by and must soon follow 
the present measure. Household suffrage is virtually, if not 
verbally, extorted on the one side and conceded on the other. 
No sincere man can for a moment deceive himself on this point. 
Household suffrage, avowedly enacted,—if combined, as it might 
have been, with counterbalancing securities, such as the repre- 
sentation of minorities, educational franchises, and cumulative 
votes,—might have been a wise and just measure, and not neces- 
sarily a democratic one; a 6/. rental is democracy pure and sim- 
ple. A property qualification is a principle; a 101. franchise (as 
roughly indicating a property qualification) is a principle ; house- 
hold suffrage is a principle ; a 61. rental is merely an intrigue, 
a shift, a compromise, and a stepping-stone. The former offer 
a position on which you can stand, an entrenchment behind 
which you may fight; the latter is nothing but an invisible and 
arbitrary line on a slippery inclined plane—a wall of snow which 
affords neither security nor shelter, and which the first heat 
of popular passion is certain to melt away. For ourselves, we 
would far rather have had household suffrage at once; it would 
have been more honest and more manly, and not one whit more 
noxious; and it would have afforded some guarantee against 


* Or modification, such as the repeal of the rate-paying restriction, which is 
sure to follow very shortly. 
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any further measure. The completeness of the defeat would 
have ensured the termination of the weary and melancholy 
strife.* 

It appears, then, that in the new electoral lists, the classes 
possessed of property and education are out-numbered in a 
decided proportion. No one can deny the fact; no one can 
be blind to the consequences. It is of no avail to argue that 
these consequences, though possible, will not ensue; that the 
working classes will not act together or vote in phalanx; that 
rank, property, and education will always have their due in- 
fluence; and the like. This is merely to predict that those in 
whose hands you have placed preponderating power will not use 
it; that by bribery, cajolery, or contrivance, they may be cheated 
or persuaded into temporary and casual abnegation of it. The 
answer to these feeble representations is very short and very 
conclusive. It may be as you urge; we cannot tell: you may 
be able to sow discord in the ranks of the numerical majority ; 
in ordinary times, by wealth, intrigue, electioneering skill, you 
may prevent their mastery over you from being complete or 
fatal; but you are never certain: you are trusting to their fitful 
forbearance, not to your own inherent and enduring strength; 
—and this much at least is indubitable, that the most exciting 
epochs, and the most momentous questions, will be precisely 
those in which the power you have given away will be most 
unquestionably, most unanimously, and most fatally used against 
you. It is when class interests are at issue that the class supre- 
macy you have surrendered will be most triumphantly asserted 
to your discomfiture and ruin. The respect for talent, the 
deference to rank, the worship of guineas and of acres, are, we 
fully admit, still mighty in Great Britain; but there are pas- 
sions and interests stronger even than these. And even were 
it not so, what is your plea? You do not deny that you have 
bartered away your preponderating power of self-government 
and self-defence; you are reduced to the ignominious hope, 
and the frail chance, that safety may still be found (to state the 
matter in all its naked coarseness and indecency) in the snob- 
bism of the vulgar, and the corruptibility of the indigent and 
the mean, 

Hitherto, in all the great conflicts remembered by ourselves 
or recorded in our history, interest may have been arrayed 
against interest, but class has never been arrayed against class. 
Progress has striven against reaction, dissent against orthodoxy, 
commerce against land ; but in every strife, aristocracy, gentility, 
education, and property have been found ranged on both sides, 


* Observe that Mr. Bright, in his speech on the second reading, declares that 
he only accepts this franchise as an instalment. 
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though not always in equal strength. Saints, sages, nobles, 
gentlemen, millionaires, have fought alike in either camp, and 
have hallowed the strife and moderated the fierceness of the 
combatants. We cannot hope that this will be so any longer. 
Hitherto—and in this has lain our safety—the divisions among 
us have been vertical ; henceforth—and herein lies our deepest 
peril—they will be horizontal. England, as a political com- 
munity, will be divided, not into sections, but into layers. 

It cannot be alleged that what we have done, we have done 
blindly, hastily, or on compulsion. As was said of Cesar, 
“We have come with sobriety to the ruin of our country.” The 
experiment we are about to try—an experiment, be it remem- 
bered, from which, however signal and terrible may be its failure, 
there can be no recession—is no new one, nor are we the first 
experimenters. Democratic institutions have been often claimed, 
often won, often welcomed, often repudiated, often cancelled and 
replaced. History is full of their career—their conquests and 
their issues. In adopting them we are acting in defiance of 
the plainest and the loudest warnings, both from the present and 
the past. The past we need not refer to; but France and 
America may vouch for the lessons of the present ; and our own 
country may contribute its suggestions of caution also. To 
those who envy the unquiet and silent prostration of France, or 
who admire the turbulent vigour of the United States, of course 
every thing we say on this head will seem irrelevant and futile 
declamation. But for those who, like the vast majority of the 
educated among our countrymen, shrink from the prospect ofsimi- 
larity to either, never was handwriting on the wall so legible or 
so appalling. Look first at France. No one can fail to recog- 
nise the intimate connection between her condition and her 
franchise. It is the connection of effect with cause. For 
seventy years,—with the exception of the period of peace and 
progress from 1815 to 1848,—whenever she has really enjoyed 
any suffrage at all, it has been universal suffrage. To univer- 
sal suffrage she owed, directly or indirectly, the constitution of 
1791, the horrors and the terror of 1793, the iron empire and 
the desolating wars of the first Napoleon. To it she owes also 
the actual extinction of liberty, and the election of her present 
despot. Here as elsewhere, now as always, universal suffrage 
is the best ally and the handiest tool of modern despotism. 
It ignores, suppresses, and reduces to utter political impotence 
and silence the middle and upper classes—the education, the 
chivalry, the liberal intelligence, the commercial enterprise of 
the nation. At least it has done thus in France; and so, in the 
precise measure of the completeness of its victory, must it do in 
every land where it prevails. But the case of our neighbours 
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across the Channel is peculiarly apt and instructive; for they 
march in the same grade of civilisation, and formerly enjoyed 
nearly the same institutions as ourselves. Yet now the govern- 
ment is strong, and seems to be stable, because, partly by play- 
ing on their ignorance, partly by occupying their time, partly 
by fostering their immediate interests, partly by flattering their 
passions and their prejudices, and partly by borrowing their 
savings at a high rate, it has secured the votes and good wishes 
of the vast numerical majority, who are utterly unable to form 
an opinion of its character and policy; while almost the whole 
of the educated classes,—all that is eminent for science, litera- 
ture, rank, social influence, or political ability ; every one that 
has a European or even a national reputation; every one that 
is respected and admired ; every thing, in short, representing or 
corresponding to those classes which have hitherto wielded in- 
fluence and conducted the government in England,—stands aloof 
in helpless disapproval, or has been forced into avowed hostility, 
or is ruthlessly trampled under foot. Do we doubt that uni- 
versal suffrage—the supremacy of the numerical majority — 
has produced and sustains this state of things abroad? Do 
we desire,—I address those classes who have hitherto wielded 
power with us, and who are now about to toss it away,—are we 
prepared, to bring about a similar state of things at home? 
If not, why are we about to enact a cause of which we dread 
and deprecate the certain consequence. 

We may be told, it is true, that we have safeguards and 
barriers against such a result which France had not. We 
have an hereditary aristocracy, wealthy, proud, and powerful. 
We have a House of Lords. But had France no mighty here- 
ditary noblesse ? Had she no Upper Chamber? Was not the 
first operation of the democratic victory of 1789 to abolish the 
ancient nobility, root and branch? And was not one of the 
earliest operations of the demccratic victory of 1830 to abolish 
the restored hereditary peerage, and to make the Chamber of 
Peers an elective body? We have a House of Lords. True; 
but how long could that House subsist side by side with a House 
of Commons elected by the masses, and deeply imbued with 
all their class prejudices, and all their impatience of restraint 
and opposition? How long could even our peers resist the will 
of a body of representatives chosen by men taught to regard 
“hereditary legislators” as an anomaly, an absurdity, and an 
oppression? It is obvious, however, that our governing classes 
have persuaded themselves that the lowered franchise which 
they are conceding, and the further one which that conces- 
sion will entail, will not result in the bond-fide election of the 
House of Commons by the numerical majority of the people, 
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or they would not doubt the consequences we have pointed out. 
But whence they derive their confidence we are wholly at a 
loss to conceive. 

The case of America is even more instructive. There, 
though by a somewhat different mode, the operation of a low 
suffrage has brought about a precisely similar result,—the 
supremacy of the numerical majority, and the virtual suppres- 
sion—the reduction, that is, to complete political impotence—of 
the more wealthy and cultivated classes. In America, however, 
they still retain, what France has lost, a free press. Yet scarcely 
free, for some degree of the control and censorship which in 
France is exercised by the government, in the United States 
is exercised by the mob. On that side of the Atlantic, as on 
this, journals are often “ warned,” and sometimes ‘ suppressed.” 
In America too,—and this renders the lesson peculiarly appro- 
priate to our country,—the virtually universal suffrage which 
now prevails has been reached only by slow degrees. We 
showed this in some detail in an earlier Number of this periodi- 
cal. The people,—jealous of superiority and privilege, however 
well deserved, because superiority and privilege are negations of 
that flat level which is the idol of democracy ; greedy of power, 
as they always are when once they have tasted its sweetness 
and revelled in its fruits, and possessing enough to enable 
them to command more,—step by step, in one province after 
another, swept away all the restrictions upon the universality 
of the suffrage which the wisdom of older generations had im- 
posed, till the will of the populace reigns every where supreme. 
The example of that great country — great in its powers and 
its progress, not great, alas, in its political aims or its moral 
standard—teaches another lesson more sad and more deterring 
still, which the France of 1848, indeed, had faintly foreshadowed 
in advance. Even the electoral supremacy of the numerical 
majority, though triumphant and unquestioned, is not found 
sufficient to satisfy an appetite which, like most unsanctioned 
ones, grows by what it feeds upon. It is not enough for the 
masses that they return the representatives who make the laws, 
and elect the judges who administer them; they must also arro- 
gate to themselves the right—not as a whole people, but as 
separate sections, and casual combinations even—of trampling 
on those laws and defying those administrators, whenever they 
thwart the tyrannic passions or the base interests of the hour. 
The Parisian National Guard in 1848 insisted that they should 
be led against the National Assembly just elected by the uni- 
versal suffrage of all France, in case it demurred to the procla- 
mation of a republic. In New York, a quarantine establish- 
ment, strong in prior possession and in legal right, is destroyed 
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by fire, because the inhabitants of the quarter choose to vote 
it a nuisance. At Albany, claims of long standing and un- 
doubted justice, repeatedly confirmed by the tribunals, are re- 
pudiated and set at naught, because the tenants are tired of 
paying rent, and the tenants are the numerical majority. Ifa 
newspaper supports an unpopular doctrine, the office is stormed 
and the types smashed; and though the law condemns the 
rioters, no tribunal punishes them. Ifa citizen holds his own 
opinion and promulgates it too boldly, his fellow-citizens, if in 
a majority, not content with outvoting him at the hustings, 
mob him in the streets, lynch him in the woods, or beat him 
to pieces in the senate. Of course these illogical and lawless 
outrages are not likely to take place here; they are rare even 
there, though daily becoming commoner; but they are unmis-~ 
takable and valuable intimations of a rock ahead, though as 
yet dim in the distance and for the present covered by the 
waves. 

Many persons who vote for this transfer of power to the 
democratic majority—fancying that it is inevitable, and endea- 
vouring to persuade themselves that it is right—find a flattering 
unction to lay to their souls in two sanguine expectations, or 
rather in two faint hopes. In the first place, they say, “ The 
heart of the British people is still sound; the working classes, 
agricultural and manufacturing, are as a body sensible in their 
notions, right in their principles, and kindly in their feelings ; 
they are in the main and at bottom attached to their old insti- 
tutions and their natural chiefs.” In the second place, it is ar- 
gued, “ Oh, the masses are busy; their time and strength are 
spent in providing for their daily wants; the interest they take 
in politics is rare, intermittent, and confined to comparatively 
few; they will seldom interfere; and the effect which you an- 
ticipate from the virtual supremacy which is about to be con- 
ferred upon them, though theoretically possible, will practically 
turn out to be very small.” We fully admit both premises; we 
utterly deny the inference which is drawn from them. In ordi- 
nary times, and as a general rule, the masses, when let alone, 
care little for political questions, and are little disposed to 
take a part in the barren and uninteresting strife; though year 
by year penny papers and frequent elections are impairing this 
salutary indifference. As yet too, and as a whole, the people, 
when not misled and inflamed, are rational, kindly, and subor- 
dinate ; though this representation also is unhappily becoming 
rapidly less true. But who, that has either observed the present 
or can read the past, believes that the masses will be let alone, 
or will not be diligently inflamed and strenuously misled? Who 
is simple enough to fancy that Chartist demagogues or tribunes 
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of the people demand the suffrage for the uneducated peasant or 
the excitable artisan, with the slightest idea of leaving them to 
form their own opinions, or to exercise their own vote? Who 
that has watched in any country or in any form the operation 
of low franchises, can expect that such liberty or such individu- 
ality is in the least contemplated, or would for one moment be 
allowed? Do the electioneerers in America, or the leaders and 
delegates of trades-unions at home, or the demagogues in either 
country, leave operatives to themselves, or sanction personal free 
action, or ask them to think and judge for themselves, or furnish 
them with fair and adequate means of doing so? What reason can 
we find, in our knowledge of human nature or our cognisance of 
ordinary human action, for expecting that a power so vast, and 
so easy to be swayed, will be suffered to lie idle? Will not the 
masses be dragged and driven to the poll by self-elected tribunes 
and committees, as heretofore by oppressive landlords—only on 
a greater scale, and with more relentless severity? Who are 
those at popular and municipal elections, both here and in the 
United States, who habitually vote, and who are those who 
constantly abstain? Is it not the poor who go to the poll, and 
the rich and educated who stay away? And for the simple 
reason, not that the poor are interested and the rich indifferent, 
for the very reverse is notoriously the case; but that the poor 
can be driven to the poll, and that the rich cannot? In truth, 
our strongest objection to household or universal suffrage arises 
from the reflection that in conferring votes on the ignorant and 
the poor, you are conferring them, not on them, but on others 
who will take the guidance of them; who will tell them how 
they are to vote, and will watch how they do vote; who, in fact, 
will hold their proxies as the directors of railway companies do 
those of absent and ignorant shareholders,—only far more abso- 
lutely and far more permanently. 

The recent disclosures respecting the working of trades- 
unions, with their committees of delegates, and their secret 
tribunals, and irresponsible, and sometimes unknown, leaders, 
ought to have enlightened us on these heads. They have 
shown us that even where his own immediate interests, and 
the subsistence of himself and his family, are at stake, the 
workman has not the moral courage or the power of individual 
self-assertion €o enable him to act for himself or to go against 
his fellows, though his opinion is strong and his suffering enor- 
mous. He does what he is bid, though he knows it to be 
wrong, thinks it to be foolish, and believes it will be fatal. How 
can we expect that he will show more strength of will or more 
individual independence in cases where he has no opinion at all, 
or only a very faint one, and where his own interests are in- 
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volved only remotely, or not at all? It may be very true—it 
doubtless will be so—that he takes no interest in most elections ; 
that it is a bore to him to vote,—perhaps the loss of a day’s wages, 
—and that he would much rather let it alone; but he is in the 
hands of an organisation whose fiat he must obey. Rich men 
and free men grow weary of rushing to the poll, honest men 
and thoughtful men grow sick of it; but in all popular consti- 
tutions, where ultimate and potential supremacy lies with the 
numerical majority, there will always be a class of professional 
electioneerers who are never weary and never sick, for the plain 
reason that electioneering is their trade, and the business by 
which they live; who dislike it as little as attorneys dislike the 
petty jobs which are their daily bread, or dentists the dirty 
work which brings gold into their coffers. These electioncerers 
are, as we all know, about the greatest scourges and nuisances 
that belong to free institutions; they are usually men to whom 
regular and profitable labour is instinctively repellent, to whom 
a condition of social peace and content is a sentence of obscurity, 
who are unscrupulous as to the falsehoods they promulgate, and 
unrelenting as to the tyranny they exercise; yet they are wnde- 
niably and inevitably the men on whom you are about in REALITY 
to confer that virtual political supremacy which NOMINALLY AND 
OSTENSIBLY you give to the numerical majority of the people. 
Your 6/. rental (immediately or by what it will entail) will give 
electoral power, and almost certainly electoral preponderance, 
not to the frugal and sober-minded labourer who has no bad 
passions and no insane desires, nor to the intelligent artisan of 
cities, who may often see as clearly and feel as heartily on poli- 
tical questions as his employer,—not even (we warn the Ra- 
dical chiefs) to Mr. Bright or Mr. Cobden,—but to Mr. George 
Potter, to Mr. Ernest Jones, to Mr. John Mitchell, to Mr. 
Henry Spurgeon. 


Let us now state, without exaggeration, and with judicial 
calmness, the consequences which we believe are to be appre- 
hended, on the most sober estimate, from the menaced demo- 
cratising of our legislature. What we fear is not revolution nor 
confiscation, but immediate deterioration and ultimate degrada- 
tion. Traditions are too strong, habits too deep-rooted, respect 
for the actual and the ancient still too general, to make us dread 
any sudden subversion of our mixed constitution or our ordinary 
administrative routine. We do not expect that the sovereign 
will be voted away into a president—not, at least, unless the 
advent of another George 1V. should disgust all rational and 
decent people with the very name of an institution under which 
such an anomalous apparition could exist. Loyalty, deference 
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to rank and antiquity, love of what is tranquil and established, 
will probably maintain monarchy in these islands as long as it 
deserves to be maintained. The House of Lords will have a 
more precarious existence; the leading demagogue of our day 
has declared war against it, and has pronounced it to be doomed 
and indefensible. Its collisions with a democratic House of 
Commons will be incessant and inevitable; frequent defeats 
will impair its strength; frequent concessions will confess its 
weakness ; frequent compromises will destroy its dignity ;—a 
policy of yielding will reduce it to insignificance; a policy of 
resistance can scarcely terminate otherwise than in its abolition. 
Its extinction may be indefinitely postponed; but the under- 
mining and impairment which will pave the way for that ex- 
tinction are certain to begin at once. Thus the constitution 
will not be subverted, but it will be sapped. The other powers 
of the state will become more and more subordinate to the 
House of Commons; the House of Commons will become more 
and more subservient to its constituents; representation will 
give way to delegation—a process already begun, a tendency 
unmistakably on the increase. 

Nor do we dread any flagrant assault on the rights of pro- 
perty, or any distinct act of confiscation. The sense of justice 
is still too prevalent among us to permit of any thing of this 
sort ostensibly or soon ; the holders of property are too many ; 
the love of property is too strong and too tenacious. The bur- 
dens of the state may be shifted more and more upon real pro- 
perty, as power is more and more removed from it; accumula- 
tion may be discouraged, and subdivision fostered, by indirect 
enactment; but further or faster than this we shall not go yet. 
What we do fear is a gradual deterioration of our policy, and a 
steady degradation of our national life, in obedience to the exi- 
gencies of low aims and shallow understandings, till all that is 
dignified and far-seeing has been eliminated from the one, and 
all that is chivalric, noble, and high-minded has died out of the 
other. We dread too, more than we can say, the prospect of a 
loss sad, inevitable, and irredeemable—the loss of our national 
reputation and our ancestral fame. NATIONAL CHARACTER— 
as displayed to the world, and as recorded in history at least— 
depends on the mental, moral, and social qualities of that class 
wn the nation that is uppermost—that directs the government, 
that decides the policy, that gives the tone,—in a word, that 
represents the nation in the eyes of other nations. This “na- 
tional character,” therefore, obviously may be altogether changed, 
without any corresponding alteration in the qualities or nature 
of any individuals or sections of the nation, by the mere fact of 
a different class coming to the surface and assuming the com- 
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mand. France and America have offered signal and sad ex- 
amples of such change. We should be loth to believe that the 
noblesse of France, or the gentlemen of America, or the real 
high-class statesmen of either country, have degenerated in the 
last seventy years to the extent indicated by a comparison be- 
tween their rulers then and now. Probably the pure and edu- 
cated aristocracy of France can produce men as polished, as 
generous, and as able as the Turgots, the Lafayettes, and the 
Montmorencys of a former day ; indeed, we know they can, and 
need go no further than the names of Montalembert, Tocqueville, 
and De Broglie, to prove it. But that old and cultivated noblesse 
which governed and represented France formerly, represent and 
govern it no longer; their supremacy has long ago been trans- 
ferred to a lower class and an altogether different race: the 
Gauls have succeeded the Franks upon the surface; and ine- 
vitably, though in part unjustly, we judge of and feel towards 
France accordingly. For foreign countries, the class which 
decides the national policy and conducts the national commu- 
nications is virtually the nation. In like manner we believe, 
and we know, that the higher ranks of American society contain 
men worthy to take their place as specimens and statesmen 
beside Washington and Hamilton; but they are thrown into 
obscurity, and can no longer speak for or direct their country- 
men. We see no reason to suppose that the lower classes of 
Americans are much more ruffianly, quarrelsome, encroaching, 
and dishonest now than in the days of Washington; but they 
were insignificant and unseen then, and they are uppermost and 
all-powerful now. It is they with whom we have to treat; it 
is they whose insults and whose piracies we have to resent or to 
endure; it is they who speak in the name of a powerful nation, 
who give a vulgar tone to its diplomacy, and a downward direc- 
tion to its policy; it is from them, therefore, as an inevitable 
consequence, that we are compelled to form our impression of 
the PEOPLE, whom in truth, perhaps, they injure, dishonour, 
and malign. The same will be the case with ourselves. Eng- 
land embodied in Mr. Edwin James, and represented by Mr. 
John Bright, will hold a very different position in the great 
commonwealth of nations from that assigned to the England of 
which Lord Althorp was the résumé, and of which Mr. Canning 
was the spokesman. 


But, to escape from generalities, which, however just, are 
seldom impressive or instructive, let us specify very briefly what 
are the principal changes for the worse which we apprehend 
from. the preponderance of the democratic element in our con- 
stitution. How will it affect our policy on fiscal questions, on 
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religious matters, on the conduct of our foreign relations, and 
on our domestic administration and legislation generally ? 

I. The history of democratic states, and the language of our 
democratic leaders, afford pretty plain indications of the ideas 
and practices which are likely to prevail in reference to taxation 
and expenditure. Mr. Bright, to be sure, sees fit to anticipate 
a reign of strict economy, and rigid and regular control over the 
public expenditure. But Mr. Bright, we know, reads little his- 
tory, and has a singular faculty of shutting his eyes to every 
thing going on around him which it does not suit his theory to 
see. But others, whose vision is less limited or less oblique, are 
well aware that, whatever be the other virtues of democracies, 
economy in the outlay of public money is not among them. It 
is true they are often fitfully and mischievously parsimonious, 
but never systematically sparing. They often cut down salaries 
and starve departments, but they seldom reduce the number of 
employés, or very resolutely insist upon value received. ‘They 
pinch occasionally, but they job habitually. In no country is 
the public expenditure, municipal, state, and federal, more com- 
pletely under popular control than in the United States. Yetin 
no country, as we are now beginning to understand, are jobs 
perpetrated of so shameless a character, or on so magnificent a 
scale; in no country is expenditure so wasteful, and, as a rule, 
so unchecked. ‘The reason is very simple, and is one which 
must operate every where as certainly as in America. The 
demagogues and their immediate supporters can profit incalcul- 
ably more by the jobs they transact and connive at than they 
could do by their share of any relief afforded to the general tax- 
payer; yet, being the practical rulers, no one can effectually 
thwart them, or dare to unmask and denounce them; public 
indignation does not blast them, and their private consciences 
do not withhold them. The tone of public morality being low, 
and opinion therefore virtually inoperative, it is easy to give a 
majority of the legislature solid reasons for permitting a profit- 
able peculation. Fifty or a hundred men have a personal and 
pecuniary interest in doing the job; no one has any thing be- 
yond a philanthropic or a conscientious interest in opposing it. 
Working men have constantly a direct interest in promoting a 
lavish expenditure, especially where rich men can be made to 
pay a large portion of the taxes. Hence wherever working men 
return the representatives, the expenditure will be lavish. The 
extent to which this logic operates in the United States is now 
notorious, and authentic and official documents without number 
are extant to prove it. In France, the expenditure during the 
corrupt reign of Louis Philippe was held to be scandalously pro- 
fuse; that under the present Emperor has far exceeded it; but 
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the expenditure under the short life of the republic of 1848 sur- 
passed both. In our own country, it is nearly always the Govern- 
ment which desires to control, and the popular demand which 
strives to increase the public outlay; except, indeed, when, 
after a fit of wasteful extravagance, the usual reaction seizes 
on the nation, and drives it to a fit of still more wasteful parsi- 
mony. ver prompt to spend treasure, ever slow to collect 
revenue; hating economy, yet shrinking from taxation; reck- 
lessly lax in ordering the article, disgracefully averse to paying 
the bill,—a democratic body is the very last from whom the 
inauguration of a dignified, consistent, and sparing fiscal policy 
can be expected. 

Of the principles of taxation which would prevail in a legis- 
lature such as Mr. Bright would substitute for the present House 
of Commons, he has happily left us in no doubt. He would lay 
nearly the whole of the public burdens on the possessors of 
accumulated property so invested that it could be caught. He 
would abolish the income-tax, because it touches himself and his 
fellow-traders; and he would abolish the customs and excise 
duties, because they are the only ones which can be made to 
reach those labouring constituents whom he wishes to endow 
with supremacy and hopes to lead after his fancy. But when 
his ideal House of Commons is obtained, it is by no means cer- 
tain that it will adopt his ideal budget. It will soon discover 
that Schedule D., especially when confined to the larger class of 
incomes, is a most just as well as a most productive tax; it will 
denounce capitalists, as he has denounced landowners, as blood- 
suckers who fatten on the plunder of the poor; and, with a con- 
sistency which he might envy, but with a logic which he will 
scarcely like, it will carry into practice more thoroughly than he 
expected the grand and simple ideal which he has painted before 
the people’s eyes—of “ a social state in which the rich shall pay 
all the taxes, and the poor shall wield all the power.” Who can 
for one moment doubt that the fiscal policy of a democratic legis- 
lature would soon issue in a profuse expenditure and a niggardly 
taxation—in an abolition of the indirect imposts which reach 
labour, and an augmentation of the direct ones which attack 
capital; and, when this process could be carried no further, in 
an annual deficit, to be covered by an annual Joan—perhaps, as 
in France, a loan to bear a high interest, and to be adapted to. 
small savings ? 

II. We do not believe that in religious matters the work- 
ing classes are more narrow-minded or more intolerant than the 
middle classes, or at least than that lower section of the middle 
class which is already possessed of the franchise. On the con- 
trary, we incline to think that the intelligence of some and the 
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indifference of others, among both peasants and artisans, afford 
a considerable safeguard against any sporadic tendency towards 
fanatical legislation on their part. There can be no doubt that 
the middle ranks of large towns—the sober thriving tradesmen, 
the orthodox Dissenters, Baptists, Methodists, and Independents 
—constitute the stronghold of bigotry and sabbatarianism. It 
is among these men that dread of free-thinking, hatred of search- 
ing exegetical i inquiry, hankering after the sweet sanctities of 
religious persecution, and one-sided reading of the rights of 
conscience, still linger and most flourish. From time to time 
they have given us ; startling warnings of what they would do 
were their power equal to their will. But, though able to in- 
fluence to a great degree the elections in populous boroughs, 
and to warp or dictate the conduct and language in parliament 
of the representatives of such places, they have hitherto been 
controlled and neutralised by the absence of allies among the 
lower classes, and by the almost universal, steady, and quiet 
opposition of the upper ranks, and the higher intelligences of 
the land. The peasants of the rural districts have been too 
stolid to respond to their excitements, and the operatives of the 
towns had no votes that could be made available; so that there 
existed a sufficient preponderance of electoral power among the 
votaries of religious moderation and mental freedom to prevent 
that fanaticism, which is always latent and smouldering, from 
ever making head, and reducing England to the oppressive 
bigotry of Scotland. But we cannot but feel that this rational 
ascendency will be in imminent danger from the day when that 
more decorous and pious portion of the ignorant poor which the 
Methodists can easily lay hold of are endowed with votes which 
the minister and the demagogue will share between them, and 
when the multiplication of large boroughs shall have increased 
enormously the number of representatives under their influence. 
The superior classes and the better education of England are at 
present more than a match for the unsupported bigotry of the 
ten-pounders, with perhaps 70 or 100 members at their com- 
mand; will they continue to be so when these middle-class con- 
stituencies are reinforced by electors yet more ignorant, if not 
more narrow than themselves, and when the number of repre- 
sentatives they can return is raised to 140 or 200? This is a 
serious question, and one that raises grave fears in our minds ; 
for we know how mighty and undying is the spirit of religious 
dictation and the liability to religious. excitement; and, with a 
widely extended popular constituency, we should be always oscil- 
lating between the perils of an outbreak of sabbatarian rigour 
on the one side, or of “ No Popery” fury on the other. 

III. The foreign policy of a great nation ought to be gene- 
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rous, unmeddlesome, firm, and persistent. These qualities alone 
can give it dignity, influence, security, and peace. Are these 
qualities likely to distinguish a policy of which the democratic 
element determines the direction, and to which it gives the tone? 
What do observation and reflection indicate on this head, and 
what are the lessons we learn from history? The democracy 
has many noble and some estimable attributes. It is often gene- 
rous, always enterprising and courageous; but, alas, always im- 
pulsive, and almost never steady and enduring. Its sympathies 
are easily aroused, and generally on the side of humanity and 
justice; but it is prone to exaggerate and misconceive the right 
of interference, and it seldom sits down to calculate the cost. 
Its susceptibilities are quick and eager; it is prompt to fancy 
affronts, and keen to avenge them; it is not apt at the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath; and it is more alive to passion 
than to policy. But it soon grows weary of the quarrels into 
which it has beer hurried by generous sentiment or by touchy 
pride; the feeling languishes and dies away, the irritation sub- 
sides or is forgotten; the obligations incurred, and the struggle 
entered upon, become onerous and hateful if unexpectedly pro- 
longed; and the quarrel is patched up as hastily as it was com- 
menced, with little regard either for national dignity or allied 
interests and claims. Foreign policy especially demands fore- 
sight, caution, and a distinct and consistent aim; and these are 
alien from the very nature of an unphilosophic and untrained de- 
mocracy. Democracies too are usually encroaching, and always 
warlike. The morality which rigidly respects the rights and 
property of other states is not easily taught to uncultivated 
masses, whose appetite is insatiable, and whose power is great. 
Was republican France pacific, self-controlled, or unambitious ? 
Are the United States models of tranquillity, good neighbour- 
hood, and absence from unruly territorial desires? Is not their 
whole brief history one continued violation of the tenth com- 
mandment, breaking out from time to time into violation of the 
sixth? Does our own country give us the least reason to believe 
that it-has been or will be an exception? Is there the slightest 
foundation for Mr. Bright’s assertion, that wars are got up by 
the aristocracy? Who compelled the Spanish war, against which 
Walpole protested so vehemently and so vainly? Was not the 
great body of the English people as enthusiastic in favour of the 
French wars as Pitt himself, and, for a while, even as resolute? 
What must be said about the Russian war? Is it not notorious 
that our rulers used every effort to avoid that fearful strife, and 
that it was forced by the people on a reluctant and indifferent 
aristocracy? The explanatory truth is obvious enough, viz. that 
war, for a while at least, and in prospect, is attractive to the pas- 
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sions and the fancies of the natural man: it is only thought and 
self-restraint that make us shrink from it; and thought and self- 
restraint are never the characteristics of democracy. Nations 
are propelled towards war by sympathy, by anger, by ambition; 
they are withheld from war by foresight of the consequences, by 
calculation of the cost, by experience of the past, by conscien- 
tious sensitiveness to the folly and the crime:—which motives 
are most prevalent and most powerful among the uneducated, 
the wnpropertied, and the impulsive ? 

IV. Lastly, what are our prospects in reference to domestic 
legislation from an assembly chosen by an electoral body in which 
the labouring classes are predominant? In the first place, the 
masses are not fond of abdicating power when they have once 
tasted its sweets; they will choose to retain a very firm hold on 
those whom they elect; they will insist upon their members 
yielding a strict and frequent account of their stewardship; they 
will call upon them (as already they have often done) to resign 
whenever they may differ from their constituents, or from the 
active and noisy section of them; they will transform and de- 
grade representation into delegation, and make the House of 
Commons, not the embodiment of the permanent and sober wishes 
and opinions of the people, but the mirror of the transient pas- 
sions and prejudices of the populace. In the next place,—and 
we entreat our readers to lay this well to heart,—the only safe 
foundation and guide for domestic legislation or executive ac- 
tion is sound principles of political economy. How far is this 
science understood, and how far do these principles prevail 
among the working classes, or those who are their leaders and 
will probably be their nominees? How far are they disposed 
to listen to those who would enlighten them on these matters? 
How far have they mastered even those points most immediately 
bearing on their own interests, and most easily within their cog- 
nisance? Let the doctrines and the practice of trades-unions and 
the Builders’ strike answer the question. Political economy is 
a difficult subject. It requires exact knowledge and close logic. 
It is no reproach to the masses that they do not thoroughly 
understand it. But it would be a reproach to them to wield 
power, or to direct legislation, without thoroughly understand- 
ing it. And it is simply wicked in their tribunes and their 
flatterers to persuade them that they can conscientiously or 
safely dispense with understanding it. Now, on the economic 
questions which most specially concern the working classes, and 
on which their prosperity depends, they are as yet, and have 
always been, utterly astray,—and their leaders have for the 
most part endeavoured to keep them so. On the questions of 
a free commercial policy, of wages being left to find their own 
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level, on the necessity of accumulated capital, on the laws which 
regulate the division of profits between capital and labour, on 
the unexceptional and inviolable character of the law of supply 
and demand, as applied to population as well as to bread, and 
on others of nearly equal significance, the working classes have 
not yet grasped even the alphabet of the true faith. It was 
not by them, but in spite of them, that freedom of commerce was 
achieved. It was not by them, but in spite of them,—or at 
least without them,—that the corn-laws were repealed. Regu- 
lation in their interests, not liberty for the operation of natural 
laws, is their notion of the right system. Wherever they have 
their own way, their proceedings are marked by a reckless vio- 
lation of the free action and disregard for the just rights of their 
fellow-man. The ideas of shorter hours of labour and a mini- 
mum of wages, liberty of combination to the men, prohibition 
of combination to the masters, and all to be fixed by parlia- 
mentary enactment, are still uppermost in their creed. And, 
most assuredly, a rapid retrogression towards those fallacies 
which Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden were so mainly instrumental 
in exploding, would be the inevitable result of a legislature 
chosen under the auspices which Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden 
seem now so anxious to establish. 

In conclusion. It is impossible to guard ourselves against 
wilful misrepresentation; but we are desirous of adding a few 
words in order to preclude the possibility of sincere or hasty 
misconception. It must not be supposed that, because we de- 
nounce the proposed changes in our representative system, we 
would desire to see it remain unchanged. Our disapproval of 
what is to be involves no satisfaction with what 7s. So far from 
this, we have always declared that the exclusion of the working 
classes from a fair and substantive participation in the franchise 
is a blot upon the system,—an imperfection, an impolicy, and an 
injustice. We have always advocated, and we now strongly 
urge, such participation, not as a concession that should be made 
to those classes, but as an improvement which is needed in our 
constitution. We would introduce it, not in deference to po- 
pular demands, but as the dictate of political wisdom. But on 
the same principles, in obedience to which we counsel the exten- 
sion of electoral power, do we demur to the transfer of electoral 
power to those classes. It isin the name of THE NATION that we 
resist and repudiate the undue claims of one single section and 
element of the nation. It is because we abhor all class-legislation 
that we withstand the most flagrant piece of class-legislation 
ever attempted in our islands. The ground on which we take 
our stand is no temporary or local one. Our principle will apply 
equally to all lands and to all times. We shall never have oc- 
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casion to swerve from it or to modify it. Under no circum- 
stances, after the lapse of no centuries of years or of decades, 
notwithstanding any progress in civilisation and any spread of 
education, we shall always—as stoutly as at present—deny the 
claim of the mere numerical majority to reign supreme. So 
long as the labouring classes remain more numerous than any 
other class, or than all other classes put together, so long 
must their very numbers bar their claim to a nominally equal, 
but a virtually overwhelming, franchise. So long as they are 
less cultivated, less intelligent, less well-trained, less endowed 
with moral courage and individual will, than the classes who are 
endowed with wealth, leisure, and the habits and means of study 
and self-improvement, — and however intelligent, however edu- 
cated, however improved in culture and in training they may in 
time become, this relative inferiority, so far as we can look into 
our human future, can never cease,—so long will any system of 
suffrage, universal or quasi-universal, which gives to them an 
electoral preponderance, be an indefensible blunder and anomaly, 
of which the folly can only be equalled by the obvious injustice 
and the certain mischief. 





Art. VITI—CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


The History of Japan, giving an Account of the ancient and present 
state of that Empire, Se. fe. Written in High Dutch by En- 
gelbertus Kiimpfer, M.D., Physician to the Dutch Embassy to 
the Emperor’s Court; and translated from the original manuscript, 
never before printed, by J. G. Scheuchzer, F.R.S., and a Member 
of the College of Physicians, London. London, 1727. 

Listoire et Description général du Japon. Par le Pére de Charle- 
voix, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris, 1736. 

eo Archiv zur Beschreibung von Japan, §c. P. F. von Siebold. 

eyden, 1882-51. 

Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan. By Lau- 
rence Oliphant, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Edinburgh and 
London, 1859. 


IF there were never-failing truth in the trite saying, that the 
‘blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church,* Protestantism 
would at this day be dominant in Spain, and Catholicism would 
be the established religion of the Japanese. That, secretly, 
there linger among the latter some hereditary aspirations after 
the creed which was once embraced by thousands of their coun- 


* “ Semen est sanguis Christianorum” are Tertullian’s words, 
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trymen we are strongly inclined to believe; but, to all outward 
appearance, persecution has thoroughly triumphed in Japan. 
Elsewhere the “children” have built the monuments of the 
prophets whom the “ fathers” slew. But in Japan there are 
no such signs of admiring or regretful memory. Not a trace is 
left of schools, colleges, monasteries, and churches, which once 
studded the face of the country ; and, but for the books of 
foreigners, no reader could learn that Christianity had ever se- 
cured a single native disciple. As will appear in the sequel of 
this Article, the Japanese Annals just barely advert to circum- 
stances which have scarcely their parallel in the records of mis- 
sionary enterprise. Contemporaneously with the Catholic faith 
the Portuguese introduced tobacco and gunpowder into Japan. 
Tobacco-smoking has long been universal, among both sexes, 
throughout the empire: portraits are preserved of the adven- 
turers Pinto and Zeimoto, from whom the islanders gained their 
first knowledge of the existence and use of fire-arms; but Chris- 
tianity is spoken of by native gentlemen as “a transitory and 
forgotten evil;” and the only custom from which we might infer 
that it had ever taken root in Japanese goil is the annual cere- 
mony of trampling on the cross: 


“On the 22d of February (1776) the horrid ceremony was per- 
formed of trampling on such images as represent the cross, and the 
Virgin Mary with the Child. This ceremony is performed for the 
purpose of imprinting on every one an abhorrence of the Christian 
doctrine, and of the Portuguese who attempted to propagate that doc- 
trine, and at the same time to discover whether any remains of it be 
yet left in any Japanese. The trampling is performed in such places 
as were formerly most frequented by the Christians. In the town of 
Nagasaki it continues for four days, after which period the images are 
carried to the adjacent places, and at last are laid by till the following 
year. Every one, except the governor and his train, even the smallest 
child, is obliged to be present ; but that the Dutch, as some have been 
pleased to insinuate, are obliged to trample on these images is not true. 
At every place overseers are present, who assemble the people by rota- 
tion in certain houses, calling over every one by his name in due order, 
and seeing that every thing is duly performed. Adults walk over the 
images from one side to the other, and children in arms are put with 
their feet on them.” Zhunberg, iii. 89. 


But while this inquisitorial usage supplies the only direct 
indications which would lead us to conclude that the cross had 
once been a revered symbol in Japan, the whole internal and 
external policy of the empire is dominated by antipathy to 
Christianity. The espionage, which has enclosed in its subtle 
web each individual—emperor and serf alike—in a popula- 
tion amounting to some forty millions, originated in the recoil 
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from Catholicism; and it was wholly owing to the suspicions, 
justly or unjustly, aroused by the teachings and institutions of 
western men, that Japan shut herself up from the comity of 
nations, banished all strangers from her shores, saving a few 
Dutch and Chinese who were permitted to remain, at her gates, 
amid most humiliating conditions, and decreed the punishment 
of death for “any Japanese who should presume to go out of 
the country.” When first visited by Europeans, the Japanese 
were found to be not only all-inquiring, as they still are, but 
large-hearted, liberal-minded, hospitable, and tolerant. Even 
after the first collisions between Catholicism and the supreme 
secular will, Japan was proclaimed by her emperor to be “an 
asylum for all nations,” in which “ even devils from hell would 
be treated as angels from heaven, so long as they acted in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the country.” We suspect that the 
writers of the Acta Sanctorum, Pére Charlevoix and other de- 
vout sons of Rome, would have us simply reverse the emphatic 
announcement just quoted, and would have us believe that the 
ruler who uttered it was eminently the man who treated the 
“angels” as if they had been “devils.” At present, however, 
it only concerns us to observe that in 1613 Japanese harbours 
lay open to the ingress of ships from all nations, and that Japan 
herself held commercial relations with not fewer than sixteen 
foreign countries, including England among their number. 

In consenting, accordingly, to the recent treaties with the 
Western Powers, Japan was not introducing an altogether new 
element into her procedure, she was only returning to her an- 
cient habits of free intercourse with the peoples of other lands. 
In the following pages we shall endeavour to indicate, and as 
briefly as is consistent with clearness, the train of events by 
which the Japanese government was induced to abandon that 
intercourse, and, in Kampfer’s words, to “ shut the empire up.” 

First made known to Europe in 1298, by Marco Polo, who, 
however, could only speak from report, fruitlessly but ardently 
sought for by Columbus two centuries later, Japan was at last 
stumbled on in 1543 by Ferdinando Mendez Pinto.* The tid- 
ings of Pinto’s discovery were carried, as on the wings of the 
wind, to the various eastern localities where Portugal was at 
that time engaged in busy traffic, and where, moreover, under 
favour of two papal bulls, she had succeeded in establishing tre- 
mendous imperial claims. From Goa, from Malacca, from the 


* We beg toinform the readers of the, alas, many popular books on Japan 
that the Japanese Annals largely corroborate the statements contained in Pinto’s 
own narrative; and that the portion of Japanese territory first seen by our tra- 
veller was the small island of Tanegu, which is separated from Kiusiu by the 
straits of Van Diemen. Nippon, Von Siebold. ; 
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nearer Ningpo, Portuguese ships followed each other in quick 
succession to the new-found island-empire. Ere long at Kago- 
sima, the capital of Satsuma, on the south coast of Kiusiu, some 
Portuguese merchants became acquainted with a resident gen- 
tleman named Angeroo. In the dialect of the Puritans, Angeroo 
appears to have been sorely “ exercised” in matters of conscience. 
In his perplexity he had betaken him, for ghostly counsel, 
to the various clerical authorities; he had retired for a season 
into a Buddhist monastery, but he had failed to find what he 
longed for. The fellow-countrymen of Albuquerque and De 
Castro listened with interest to Angeroo’s story, but could not 
solve his problems. At a later period, however, another Por- 
tuguese made known to Angeroo the name of Xavier, who had 
lately arrived at Goa, and counselled him to repair to “a man 
who was so dear to Heaven, that the charms of his converse and 
the divineness of his instructions must needs impart to him the 
light which he had fruitlessly sought for weary years elsewhere.” 
Angeroo hesitated: the voyage was long and perilous, and he 
could not tear himself from his wife and daughter. But, in the 
end, he was destined to go. The record of Christianity in Japan 
is written from the first in blood; for it was in consequence 
of Angeroo’s having slain a man in an engagement that he fled 
from his country, sailed to Malacca, and there threw himself 
at the feet of the “ Apostle of the Indies.”* 

The advent of Angeroo was a great day for Xavier. Words 
could not utter his joy, his hope. Not in a vision, but amid 
sober certainties, this Japanese had come to him with the cry, 
“Come over, and help us.” That cry would in due time be 
responded to; and already, in his fervid imaginings, Xavier 
saw the entire population of Polo’s Zipangu flocking into the 
holy fold. Unable himself to accompany the far-come in- 
quirer, the devout Jesuit sent Angeroo with his two native 
attendants to Goa, where, after due novitiate, all the three 
were baptised, the master now assuming the name of Paulo da 
Santa-fé. Paul, as we may now call him, seems to have caught 
the contagion of Xavier's enthusiasm. You might have seen 
him standing in the market-place of Goa, and there heard him 
discoursing in rapt oration on the Catholic mysteries to the 
surrounding crowd of Indians and Portuguese. 

This Japanese possessed, in large measure, the linguistic 
talent of his countrymen, and altogether impressed the worthier 


* It may interest some readers to be told that Angeroo, not finding Xavier in 
Malacca on his first arrival, returned to China, and thence was proceeding to 
Japan, when a tempest forced him back to the Chinese port. Here he again 
met with the Portuguese from whom he had first heard of Xavier, and with this 
merchant he went back to Malacca, 
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Europeans with genuine admiration of the attributes both of his 
heart and intellect. 

As the days rolled on, Paul showed increasing anxiety to 
return to Kiusiu. A fugitive from justice, his home-going 
might prove immediately fatal to himself; for according to Ja- 
panese law homicide, even in self-defence (and it does not 
appear that Angeroo’s deed was of a more guilty character), 
is a capital crime. But the dread of personal consequences had 
passed away, and had given place to the burning desire of 
assisting in the rescue of his benighted brethren from the terrors 
of “the wrath to come.” 

From the hour of their first intercourse, Xavier had con- 
ceived a wondrous affection for Angeroo. After a brief interval 
he followed him to Goa; and when the convert, now a member 
of “the Society of Jesus,” obtained permission from his superiors 
to go back to his island-home, Xavier resolved to accompany 
him, and to undertake in person the mission to Japan. Xa- 
vier’s resolution’ struck consternation into the hearts of his asso- 
ciates. They urged the need of his presence in India, where 
the lives of a large proportion of the Portuguese were a scandal 
to religion, and had caused the very name of Christianity to be 
abhorred. They expatiated on the remoteness of Japan, and 
the certain dangers of a voyage which led through haunts of 
ferocious pirates, and which was exposed to typhoons that had 
hurled to swift destruction one in each four of all the vessels 
hitherto tempted into Japanese waters. But the apostle had 
chosen his course, or rather, he believed the Sovereign Will had 
left him no choice in the matter; and, deaf to all remonstrances, 
he set sail, first for Malacca, taking with him, besides the three 
Japanese, two Portuguese priests and a few catechists, as auxilia- 
ries. At Malacca there were several Portuguese merchant-vessels 
preparing for the voyage to Japan. But Xavier's spirit could 
brook no delay. Were not Angeroo’s compatriots daily de- 
scending, unbaptised, to the blackness of darkness? and was it 
not high time to pre-occupy with Catholic verities the Japanese 
soil, lest some random wind should blow thither the seeds of 
Lutheran blasphemies? Any ship, no matter by whom com- 
manded, that would at once weigh anchor and carry Xavier to 
the land of his desire would be good enough for him. There 

was only one ready for sea, and that was a Chinese junk be- 
longing to one of the most daring pirates of the Eastern waters. 
That one was chosen, and to the amazement and dismay of all 
the Europeans in Malacca, Xavier and his companions embarked 
on the 4th of June 1549. The voyage proved long and peril- 
ous; for this strange ark, in which Christianity was to be borne 
through gloom and tempest, was scarcely sea-worthy ; and her 
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corsair-captain ever and anon changed her course, in obedience 
to the supposed intimations of his oracle, “a poor idol which he 
had enshrined in the poop.” It was no hardship to the ardent 
crusader to sleep uncovered on the bare and dripping deck. 
The love which burnt within him seems to have rendered him 
insensible to all outer discomfort, save that of his fellow-men. 
But the superstition of the pirate, though hardly more irrational 
and debasing than that of many of the Portuguese in India, was 
an hourly grief to the soul of Xavier. But at length, “in 
spite of the devil and his servants,” the shores of Kiusia were 
reached; and on the 15th of August —most fateful morning— 
Francis Xavier entered Kagosima. The day on which Xavier, 
“happy as a lover,” first set foot on Japanese soil was doubly 
sacred to him. It was the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin: it was also the anniversary of that eventful 
day—1543—when he and Ignatius, and eight other chosen 
men, consecrated themselves by solemn oath to poverty, to the 
study of theology, and to the salvation of their brethren. This 
coincidence, unnoticed, if we rightly remember, by Xavier's 
biographers, must have been all-significant to himself. It would 
be a fresh confirmation to his great heart that the vow which 
he had registered on the Martyrs’ Hill,” sixteen years before, 
had been recorded in heaven and was sanctioned there. We 
do not envy the man who deems himself sufficiently enlightened 
to be able to smile at the beliefs of Xavier; and dissenting as 
we very decidedly do from many of these, we dissent still more 
emphatically from the bigotry which refuses to recognise in the 
missionary himself the indwelling of a noble, chivalrous nature, 
in which were united the courtesy of the true gentleman, the 
accomplishments of the scholar, and the daring and enduring of 
our world’s foremost names. That benignant blue eye commands 
your trust and love; and that life, which was indeed a “living 
sacrifice,” surely proclaims, that if the church was the highest 
of earthly entities to him, there was an inner sanctuary, more 
august by far, which was the true home of his soul. 

Xavier’s coming to Japan had been heralded by a train of 
desolating calamities. There had been wasting sickness, rains 
which quite deluged various districts of the empire, and thunder- 
tongued hurricanes which had strewed the country far and wide 
with the wrecks of many a home and temple. Similar phe- 
nomena had been, as they still are, not unfrequent; but by 
some readers these ‘signs’ will be regarded as nature’s overture 
to the tragedy of Catholicism in Japan. The Japanese annals 
inform us of these physical distresses; but all that we note in 
them relative to the first entrance of Christianity is con- 
fined to these words: “In this year ships of the Nan-ban 
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(i.e. south barbarian, or Portuguese) appear, and the Jesus-sect 
arrives.” 

This ‘sect,’ on its arrival, perceived that, in her isolation, 
Japan had wrought out for herself a very unique manner of life. 
As Marco Polo had reported, “the natives were civilised in 
their manners,” as civilised, indeed, in many respects as were 
the Portuguese themselves; while in others we question whe- 
ther they were not greatly in advance of all contemporary 
western nations. In the first place, education was universal. 
There were, again, diversities of theological opinion, but the 
members of the old Establishment lived on the most friendly 
terms with the Nonconformist. The family was a sacred in- 
stitution, though surrounded by very corrupting influences— 
influences which have only become more formidable in later 
times; and the position of honour and freedom enjoyed by the 
wife and mother formed a remarkable contrast to the customs of 
other eastern peoples. Here were cities rivalling in beauty of 
situation, and in sanitary arrangements, Mexico itself; but these 
cities were not stained by the blood of a human sacrifice.* 
Feudalism was the reigning order; but if there were serfs of the 
soil, it does not appear that any Japanese was in reality a slave. 
Industry , frugality, honesty, were prevailing characteristics; and 
the whole empire, as one writer puts it, was a school of courtesy 
and good breeding. Xavier could write that he had not met 
with any unbelievers who exhibited such a high character as the 
Japanese; “a race possessing rare good-nature and integrity, 
and void of wrath and bitterness.” Of those who became his 
disciples he says: “I never know when to break off when I 
speak of the Japanese; they are verily the delight of my heart. 
We have to add that the Japanese were not more courteous in the 
relations of ordinary social life, than they were fearless and va- 
liant in war. The present occupiers of the three chief Japanese 
islands, Kiusiu, Sitkokf, and Nippon, having driven over to Jezo, 
Sagalin, and the Kurile group the aboriginal Ainoes, had for 
long centuries successfully resisted all invasion of their territory. 
lt might thus appear that Xavier had found a nation specially 
predisposed for Christianity; but there were other elements in 
— Japanese character and customs. As you find in the country 

tself, that the hills, clothed to their summits with luxuriant 
anaes, are perilously poised on a sea of fire, so beneath the 
gracious demeanour of the natives there lay a fierce spirit of 
revenge, which was to break forth terribly one day. As hinted 
above, the missionaries had to encounter an uncontrolled sen- 
suality ; and it is whispered that child-exposure, and other means 
of checking the growth of population, were largely prevalent. 

* Suicide was, however, not uncommon among the Buddhist devotees. 
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It is also asserted that the poor and the specially afflicted, such 
as lepers, were subjected to most inhuman treatment. 

It is almost impossible to discover the kind or degree of 
ethical sway which any of the various creeds exercised over 
their respective adherents; but, from all that we know, we are 
quite prepared to acquiesce in the opinion of Mr. Oliphant, that 
so much of the nobler side of the Japanese character as results 
from a distinctly religious influence is to be ascribed, not to 
Buddhism, but to the oldest faith of the country, designated 
Kami-no-mitzi, 7. ¢. “the way of the Kami,” or gods. The 
later accounts of this “way” do not quite harmonise with those 
furnished by Thunberg, Kiimpfer, and the letters of the Jesuits. 
For example, in the earlier representations Ten-sio-dai-sin, the 
solar deity, and the object of supreme veneration, is always 
spoken of as a divine man, or demi-god; while in the modern 
rendering of the Japanese mythology, the god has become a 
goddess. But whether god or goddess, Ten-sio-dai-sin is re- 
garded at once as the founder of the Japanese monarchy, and 
the parent of the entire Japanese race. Ten-sio-dai-sin, how- 
ever, has no self-subsisting being. Like the Phoenician, the 
Japonian genesis assumes an elemental chaos, and (to adopt the 
feminine hypothesis) the sun-goddess was the daughter of the 
last of the seven Dii Majores, who for countless xons ruled 
over “ Nippon,” but who had themselves descended, by mysteri- 
ous generation, from a “ speck, like a reed-bud, which arose out 
of the flux of the elements, and which gradually developed 
itself into a living soul.” We cannot discover that this mytho- 
logy, which goes “sounding on its dim and perilous way” 
beyond the era of the sun-goddess, has ever had any root in 
the popular conviction, or had any deeper origin than the 
fancy of a native poetaster. But the nucleus around which the 
goddess-legend is wound must have been some great fact in 
Japanese history. The mythus puts it grandly that when the 
Dai-sin hid herself in a cave, the whole universe was straightway 
wrapped in darkness, and would have remained under the power 
of night, had not the strains of a divine musie charmed back the 
Great Light out of her retreat. What special illumination this 
heroine had imparted to her tribe is not recorded; but in 
Xavier’s day (as in ours) the right of the spiritual emperor to 
the Japanese throne was said to arise from his being the lineal 
descendant of the eldest son of Ten-sio-dai-sin. If this allega- 
tion seem fabulous, it is nevertheless certain that the Romish 
missionaries found themselves in a country whose government, 
in name at least, was a theocracy; while, acccrding to the native 
chronicles, which are pronounced trustworthy by able scholars, 
this theocracy took a distinct form as early as the seventh cen- 
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tury before the Christian era. Konara, in whose reign Xavier 
arrived in Japan, was the 106th Mikado, or spiritual emperor, 
lineally sprung from Zyn-moo-ten-wo, who secured the supreme 
power for himself and his descendants 660 B.c. 

It was not from the priests of this older faith that a new 
doctrine, whatever it might be, would encounter any thing like 
intellectual opposition. Those priests, with the title of Kami- 
no-usi, z.e. Landlords or Stewards of the Gods, had sunk down, 
apparently, into somnolent ignorance; the result, to a certain 
extent, we should suppose, of their being the children of a 
priestly caste,* and not merely the members of an order. After 
a fashion, they provided education for the youth of their sect, 
and, on stated occasions, would pour forth from their pulpits 
torrents of platitudes on the worth of pilgrimage, the virtue of 
abstinence from animal food, the evils of ceremonial uncleanness 
contracted by touching a dead body, the preservation of “ pure 
fire,” and the benefits which unfailingly are received by those 
who duly reverence the dead who have been raised to the rank 
of Kami (amounting now to some 2640), and the 492 deities 
who were gods by birth. A century afterwards, good and pa- 
tient Dr. Kimpfer listened to one of these utterances in Nan- 
gasaki, and found it a sad weariness to soul and body. 

It is not surprising that by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury this “ way” had ceased to attract the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the Japanese community; indeed, a large proportion of 
these had avowedly cast aside the motley beliefs of their country- 
men, and had adopted a species of Confucianism—technically 
designated Sju-to, 2. e. the Way of the Philosopher. The Sju- 
to-ist did not think that it was incumbent on him “to go to 
a place of public worship for the sake of example,” as sundry 
Anglo-Saxons are reported to do. The Japanese philosopher 
does not appear to have reckoned it supremely virtuous to pre- 
sent in his own person an example of hypocrisy. It is but in 
vague terms that we can speak of the theological conclusions of 
this philosophical brotherhood. In the days when Christianity 
was calling forth all that was deepest in the Japanese nature, 
they seem to have maintained a quiet aloofness. We do not, 
however, believe that the Sju-to-ists had, by means of a positive 
metaphysic, walled round the field of human consciousness against 
any incursion from a higher sphere of spiritual influence, inas- 
much as they were “strongly suspected,” says Kiimpfer, “ of 
secretly favouring the Christian religion; for which reason, after 
the said religion had been entirely abolished, they also were 

* The wives of this priesthood are themselves priestesses, to whom specific 


duties are assigned. They are the godmothers of all the female children born in 
their communion, giving them their names, and sprinkling them with water. 
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commanded to have each an idol, or the name of one of the gods 
worshipped in the country, put up in their houses in a conspi- 
cuous and honourable place, with a flower-pot and incensory 
before it.” Like all the other descendants of the sun-goddess, 
the Sju-to-ist was insane on the point of honour, and if insulted 
or disgraced, would in a moment unsheathe his keen-edged blade 
and achieve for himself the “ happy despatch,”* or disembowel- 
ment. But, apart from this participation in the national mania, 
our philosophers held most unexceptionable ethical maxims :— 
they would “ live virtuously,” “do justly by every man,” carry 
about with them unfailing “ courtesy,” and maintain an inviolate 
“integrity of heart.” 

If these moralists secretly favoured Christianity, and if the 
Kami priesthood possessed neither the ability nor the cultivation 
which were requisite to offer battle, on any thing like equal 
terms, to Xavier, Buddhism numbered among its ecclesiastics 
not a few able and accomplished men. They were the Buddhist 
priests who confronted the Jesuits in the lists of controversy ; 
and reports have come down to us—though unfortunately none 
by a native hand—of the logic-fence respectively displayed by 
the European and Japanese disputants. 

According to Von Siebold, the Buddhist faith was first im- 
ported into “ Nippon” in the sixth century of our era. Resisted 
by the populace on its introduction, this “foreign way” never- 
theless steadily gained ground, until it had not only removed 
the popular antipathy, which, judging from the occasional fierce- 
ness of its manifestations, might have been deemed ineradicable, 
but had become, numerically, the dominant religion -of the em- 
pire. Buddhism secured its triumphs not more by the eloquence 
and subtlety of the priesthood than by absorption of many of the 
specialities of the Kami creed, by submission to the reigning 
order, and conformity to the old national usages. Buddhist de- 
votees might continue to perform the pilgrimage to Is-ye ;+ and 
Buddhist priests, though possessing a pope, or most holy father, 
of their own, could yet, in form at least, acknowledge the Mi- 
kado as the greatest of visible mediators between the seen and 
the unseen. The reconciliation of contradictory opposites in a 
higher unity had been wondrously effected by the Buddhists in 
Japan. They would proclaim that Saékya was the Absolute All. 

* Commodore Perry was informed by Yenoske, the interpreter, that, in conse- 
quence of the well-known visit of Captain Pellew to Nangasaki (1808), the gover- 
nor of the town had really committed suicide in the usual mode; and that not only 
had the governor “ despatched” himself, but that two other high officials and ten 
of a lower grade had followed his example. Mr. Tronson ( Voyage ef Barracouta, 
§c.) was told that the statement concerning the suicide of the governor of Nan- 


gasaki was without foundation. Shall we ever learn the truth of the story ? 
{ The birth and burial place of Ten-sio-dai-sin. 
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They could admit, in the person of the Mikado, an incarnation 
of the sun-goddess. They were duly to be found at the festival 
of Communion with the Dead. They maintained, again (as in 
one of the discussions with Xavier), that justice required that the 
lower animals alone should enjoy immortality ; and they would 
be heard to declaim with such impassioned rhetoric on the bliss 
of Nirvanah, ‘that the congregation would rise as one man, and 
drown the preacher’s voice with loud and long-continued cries 
of § Annihilation, annihilation !’” 

It was, however, the large resemblance of Buddhism to 
Catholicism which chiefly struck the missionaries. In fact, the 
points of similarity were so many and so obvious, that Xavier 
and his coadjutors could only account for them by the hypothe- 
sis that they were adiabolic imitation of the heavenly original. 
The modern historian will not, we fear, look on this hypothesis 
with much fav our, and would perhaps suggest that, just in the 
proportion in which Buddhist rites and forms resembled those of 
Catholicism, Catholicism itself had ceased to resemble Christi- 
anity. But from Xavier’s point of view the ritual coincidence 
of the two systems could have no other origin than the one which 
he assigned; only from the arch-adversary of the church could 
have proceeded such institutions and practices as these: 
Japanese Buddhists had organised a celibate clergy, varying in 
rank, and subject to one supreme spiritual authority ; they had 
founded monasteries and nunneries; and in their temples “ there 
were altars with images on these altars, so similar to those seen 
in Catholic churches, “that if they were mutually translated, it is 
doubtful whether either set of worshipers would discover the 
change.”* On the altars they burned incense, they lighted sacri- 
ficial candles, and the officiating priests chanted the prayers in a 
foreign language, while they frequently made the sign of a St. 
Andrew’s cross during the service. They struck a bell at stated 
periods of the day, and, on hearing the chime, labourer or tra- 
veller would kneel down and engage in prayer; they carried 
statues and relics-in solemn procession ; nay more, they baptised, 
they consecrated “ wafers,” and they performed “extreme” cere- 
monials, the priest wrapping the dying in holy paper, and duly 
depositing beside the corpse letters of credit which were to be 
honoured in the next world! t 

Still more startling were some of the articles of the Buddhist 
theology,—yet not more startling to the Catholic priesthood, 
from their partial likeness to Christian verities, than, as is now 





* Narrative of American Expedition: New York, 1857. 

+ These documents were not ranked among the “imitations” of Catholicism, 
and the fathers were not backward in launching against them arrows of keenest 
ridicule. 
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well known, they were utterly foreign to the teaching of the 
great Indian leveller and Protestant, Buddha or Sakya,* him- 
self. If ever reformer “thoroughly swept the house,” that 
reformer was Sékya. But the spirit of worship he could not 
exorcise,—for evermore the heart and flesh of humanity “cry 
out for a living God ;” and hence it was that Sikya’s disciples, left 
by him in an orphan desolation of soul, gradually allowed the 
ascriptions of faith to gather around his memory and person, 
until at last the master came to be adored as the most high God. 
The following was a Siky-ology to be met with in Japan: Sdkya 
is the god of nature, and his name means “the unbeginning 
one.” Yet Sikya came into space and time through the gate- 
way of a human birth, being born of a virgin-mother, who died 
when the wondrous infant was but afew days old. Two winged 
dragons sprinkled him with water as he lay in his cradle; and 
when he had attained his third month, he leapt from the arms of 
his nurse, took seven firm steps towards the east, while a flower 
of exceeding beauty sprang up on each spot pressed by his holy 
foot. It was at the seventh foot-fall that Sikya suddenly paused, 
and, raising one hand to heaven, while he stretched the other 
over the earth, exclaimed, “I am sovereign lord of the universe.” 
On reaching his nineteenth year, Sikya fled into the wilderness, 
and there, for six years, disciplined himself in all severest ways, 
in order that, by the merit of his endurances, maukind might 
obtain the remission of their sins, and the very lowest of the 
creaturehood too might reach some higher good. The six years 
of his temptations in the wilderness being ended, he showed 
himself in the crowded marts of India, and proclaimed his doc- 
trine of baptism, fasting, and repentance. A thousand fervid 
disciples gathered around him, and then went forth to publish 
his new law throughout the kingdoms of the earth. Sdkya an- 
nounced a divine trinity, and on his death-bed imparted a de- 
calogue to his followers. Five of the commandments were de- 
livered orally, and were to be revealed only to the few; the 
other five were committed to writing, and were directed against 
lying, adultery, stealing, regretful self-worry, and murder. 

According to the assertion of a late Dutch writer, M. Mey- 
lan, an Indian sect arrived in Japan as early as the middle of 
the first Christian century, and propagated the doctrine of a 
world-redemption through the son of a virgin, who died to ex- 
piate the sins of men, and rose again to procure for them a 
blissful resurrection. This assertion, though made in all good 
faith, is lacking, as far as we have been able to ascertain, in 
historical proof. It points, however, in the direction of an un- 
- * In the Romish historians Buddha’s name, Sakya or Cakya-muni, is written 
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resolved nebula of tradition, according to which Christianity 
was carried to the extreme east of China, if not to Japan itself, 
not later than the second century. In a passage but little 
heeded Marco Polo speaks of “‘ some Christians” having visited 
Zipangu. The Venetian assigns no date to this visit; nor 
can we distinctly gather from his few vague words that the 
“ Christians” were missionaries. They may, at any rate, have 
scattered some seeds of truth; for, according to the Jesuits, the 
Japanese bonzes held some “ damnable Lutheran tenets.” Now, 
putting the fact of the existence of these “ Lutheran tenets” in the 
country beside the hints of Marco Polo and of Meylan, is there not 
ground, at least, for the conjecture that either a less complex form 
of Christianity than the Latin one, or the report of a creed less 
complex than Xavier’s, had in distant centuries reached Japan ? 

But if, from an early contact between the two systems, 
Buddhism in Japan, as elsewhere, had taken up into itself some 
of the materials of Christianity, while Christianity had put on 
the forms of Buddhism, there was now no question of exchange 
or compromise. The elements of antagonism, and not those of 
apparent affinity, from the first came to the front. The contact 
now was collision. A cold, proud, and selfish priesthood, in 
whom mere intellect had drawn away, for its own nourishment, 
all the soft dews of pity and tenderness; who haughtily passed 
by on the other side, avoiding the dismal scenes where lay the 
poor and afflicted,—were roused into quick and bitter hostility 
by the coming of one who had “learned love” in unweariedly 
ministering to the sick, the suffering, the outcast. The Budd- 
hists held that he who would be great must keep himself aloof. 
Xavier was the servant of all. We suspect, again, that sen- 
sualism haunted the Buddhist monasteries; and we fear that the 
excesses in the tea-gardens went unrebuked by the _bonzes. 
On the other hand, we read of dismal penances, and fleshly 
macerations, undergone by the Buddhists, and, though not ex- 
clusively, as we have seen, the bonze-fellowship contributed 
largely to the educational and literary activity of Japan. Sen- 
sual yet cultivated, mystic yet merciless and unsparing, ever 
drafting into their ranks fresh recruits from the youth of the 
nobility, and leaving the masses the slaves of the grossest poly- 
theism, if not even of devil-worship,*—such were the priests 


* A devotee has attained the assurance that his prayers are heard when he 
has succeeded in causing a moistened paper-pellet to alight and remain on 
Buddha’s nose! (Voyage of Barracouta). In the narrative of the American 
expedition we read : “Certain boxes distributed about the temple (at Simoda) 
were supposed at first to be intended for charitable purposes, and the Christian 
visitors regarded them with interest ; but all complacency ceased when they read 
on them the following startling words: ‘ For feeding hungry demons : his merit will 
be consolidated.’” 
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who strained every nerve and muscle to resist the proselytism 
of Xavier. 

But our space is limited; and we must now resume the 
thread of our narrative. From his feudal chief, the prince of 
Satsuma, Paul obtained a full pardon of his offence; his friends 
and relatives congratulated him on his foreign experiences and 
safe return; they showed a ready sympathy, rather than won- 
der, on hearing of his change of creed; and his wife and daugh- 
ter were, in no long time, baptised by the “apostle.” An 
image of the Virgin, ‘which Paul exhibited in the palace, caused 
a ereat sensation among the beholders, who all devoutly knelt 
down before it. Xavier too was admitted to an audience with 
the prince, and was most courteously received. Nay more, as 
the benefits of commerce with the Portuguese had already been 
appreciated by the territorial lord, the latter begged the mis- 
sionary to take up his residence at Kagosima, w where his pre- 
sence might serve as a guarantee for further advantages. Xavier 
did remain for fully a year at Kagosima; but certainly the com- 
mercial element had very little to do with the extent of his 
sojourn. He was hard at work studying the Japanese language, 
and in one of his letters thus most touchingly writes of his 
studies: “ We have returned to the days of our infancy, and all 
our business at present is to learn the rudiments of Japanese 
grammar, God give us grace to imitate the simplicity « and i inno- 
cence of little children, ¢ as well as to do their exercises.” The 
“exercises” enabled Xavier to preach in Japanese within the 
course of the year; and though the first sermons, according to 
Kimpfer, “ were read from papers containing the Japanese 
words expressed in Latin characters,” there were listeners who 
heard a diviner voice addressing them through the imperfect 
utterance of the stranger. Xavier baptised about a hundred 
converts before he left Kagosima, and one of these was even a 
Buddhist priest! The conversion of this bonze awoke that 
animus which was never allayed until there was no more Chris- 
tianity to provoke it. Straightway the bonze brotherhood be- 
gan to interrupt the public preaching; and they sent a formal 
deputation of their number to the prince of Satsuma, with the 
prayer that he would issue an edict forbidding his subjects to 
join the “ Jesus-sect.” The bonzes were not. quite successful 
in their application; and here we have a foreshadowing of the 
future. The priests trembled before the power w hich threat- 
ened their “occupation.” The princes were careful only about 
the commercial advantages. A Portuguese argosy was daily 
expected to arrive in the } port of Kagosima, and an edict against 
the religion of the Portuguese was, in such circumstances, not to 
be granted. But the hoped-for trader, instead of steering up the 
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bay of Kagosima, went round to the island of Firando, with 
the lord of which the chief of Satsuma was then at war. The 
interdict then came forth, but still Xavier waited on, “doing 
more exercises,” and in private edifying the little flock. 

At last, in September 1550, the studies being so far for- 
warded as to have imparted to Xavier a considerable facility in 
expressing himself in the polysyllabic speech of Nippon, our 
missionary bade farewell to the “ faithful,” intrusting them to 
the care of Paul. Paul, however, was ere long forced to leave 
his charge, the bonze eliawnes predominating ; and thus the 
first Japanese Christian disappears from history. 

Leaving Kagosima, and accompanied by his two clerical 
associates and the catechists, Xavier repaired to Firando; and 
from Firando he sailed over to Amanguchi, the gay and luxu- 
rious capital of Naugato, in the extreme west of Nippon. Our 
American friends have given us a very delightful picture of the 
bloom and beauty of the vegetation, which glorified the nearer 
landscape, as they looked westward from the bay of Yedo, while 
it was yet early spring-time. The margin of the bay was 
clothed with freshest verdure, and in full blossom were the 
apricot and plum trees, interspersed with the Camellia Japonica, 
the last rising to the height of some thirty feet. But if Nippon 
rejoices in a precocious spring, hers not less are the grim rigours 
of winter. It was in December that Xavier sect out from 
Amanguchi on his journey to Miako, at that time the palatial 
residence not only of the Mikado, but also of the Tay-coon. 
What a journey it proved! The public highways were all but 
impassable from overflowing rivers, or great snow- wreaths; 
yet even these it was deemed prudent to avoid, as they were 
thronged by a lawless soldiery, the empire being then afflicted 
by one of its chronic ague- its of civil war. ” Selecting less 
frequented pathways, Xavier travelled forward, barefooted, in 
spite of ice and snow and flooded stream. He reached Miako. 
But the citizens were in a fever of intense excitement. It was 
the eve of a great conflict, and no season for listening to one 
who came’ in the name of the Prince of Peace. So back all the 
weary way the undaunted man returned, “ baptising,” true to 
his idea, “the dying whom he found on the road.” A second 
time his earnest pleadings were heard in: Amanguchi, as he 
stood, crucifix in hand, in her places of chiefest concourse. He 
had condescended to submit to the counsels of his friends, and 
had now assumed a more “authoritative manner,” and substi- 
tuted for the worn and soiled friar’s frock the more imposing 
robes of the priesthood. Instigated by the bonzes, the multi- 
tude behaved in rudest and most insulting ways. Nevertheless 
it is reported that not fewer than 3000 heard him gladly, and 
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were baptised: while even in Amanguchi the spirit of inquiry 
had become so pervasive, that the lodgings of the fathers were 
besieged by visitors from morn till night. ‘ We have no time 
for any thing else but answering questions.”* 

Already ‘Xavier's fame began to be reverberated throughout 
the provinces. At Amanguchi had he not overthrown in argu- 
ment, and won over to his own belief, even most reverend 
bonzes? Here was a priest who did not think that “ poverty 
was acrime,” or that it was “a sin to help the poor.” The very 
Jepers shared his care; and wherever he was found, there was 
a flowing fountain of all helpful g goodness. Accordingly, when 
Xavier entered Fucheo in B ungo, whither we now accompany 
him, all the “ windows were crowded” with spectators eager 
to catch sight of the wonderful European bonze, The sove- 
reign prince of Bungo entertained him in his palace with much 
apparent cordiality. “No bonze,” he said, “ could speak like 
Xavier ;” and in compliance with the good man’s expostulation, 
he forbade the exposure of infants throughout his dominions. 
The city itself was so stirred by the preacher’s eloquence that 
conversion threatened to become epidemic. To stay the plague 
the bonzes summoned to Fucheo the most famed of their num- 
ber, Fucarondono. Fucarondono obeyed the summons, and on 
his arrival reheartened the hope of his brethren by challenging 
Xavier to a discussion. The challenge was accepted, and the 
debate conducted in the presence of the prince. ‘The contro- 
versy was initiated by the irrefragable Fucarondono, who, look- 
ing his antagonist steadfastly in the face, addressed to him gravely 
this question, * Do you recognise me?’ ‘To this question Xa- 
vier replied, that “he could not remember that he had ever seen 
his interrogator before.” Affecting supreme surprise at ‘this 
answer, the great native light exclaimed, “ Not remember who 
Tam! it is impossible. Do you not recollect that fifteen hun- 
dred years ago you and I exchanged mercantile commodities at 
Freno-yama?” Had the Buddhist inquired about a prenatal 
meeting in the moon, he would have showed more circumspec- 
tion than when he referred to a Japanese locality. For Xavier 
had studied the history and geography, as well as the language 
of the country, and not a little perplexed his adversary by the 
quiet statement that, “according to the native annals, Freno- 


* We relegate to this place the unworkable miracle element. As it seems to 
us, Xavier himself was no miracle-monger. The gift of tongues is ascribed to 
him at Amanguchi ; and on one occasion a single vocable was found to supply 
the true answers to a great number of heterogeneous questions simultaneously 
addressed to the “saint.’’. De Charlevoix, in other respects so sagacious and trust- 
worthy, becomes utterly imbecile at the mention of a miracle. Over against the 
magical uncertainties we place Xavier’s own words respecting the moral gift of 
student industry which he was exhibiting in his “ exercises.”’ 
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. 
yama had only been inhabited for nzne centuries.” There was 
no parrying this home-thrust: and certainly it was not turned 
aside by the announcement that “the gods punished the evil- 
doer by oblivion of the past.” Foiled though he was, Fuca- 
rondono continued to declaim; and though his Janguage has 
only reached us through another tongue, and in the accounts of 
the Jesuits, we still discover in it both power and subtlety. 
We hear that his temper did not show to advantage, and some 
of his questions are not to be repeated. He left the hall of 
polemics chagrined and indignant. The Fuchean priests closed 
all the temples, refused the offerings of the worshippers, and all 
but succeeded in inflaming the passions of the populace to the 
point of insurrection. There followed, however, some additional 
scenes of discussion; and then, from Fucarondono and from 
other Buddhists, were heard such queries as these: “ How do 
you reconcile original sin and the fail of the angels with the in- 
finite goodness, omniscience, and omnipotence of God?” “ Why 
did God not interpose to save the world immediately after the ~ 
transgression of the first man?” and “ What is the special crime 
of those who died before the advent of Jesus Christ, seeing that 
they are deprived of a share in that redemption which has opened 
heaven to the later generations?” In dealing with these and 
similar objections, Xavier gave utterance, no doubt, to many 
noble sentiments; but though the audience smiled at the con- 
fusions of the Buddhists, and though these departed from the 
final debate as discomfited men, we must in fairness add that 
the difficulties of the bonzes were not all cleared away. In 
these discussions Xavier comes cut as a most skilful dialectician. 
Yet his arguments were simply the stock ones, and, excepting 
his declamation on the necessity and the existence of an infallible 
church, they are nearly identical with those which Mr. Mansel 
would urge now. Still less satisfactorily did Xavier handle 
the question put to him at Amanguchi: “ Why, if Christ died 
for all men, do not all men partake the benefits of his death ?” 
We are told, indeed, that the questioners themselves were satis- 
fied with Xavier’s answer. But surely he was evading, instead 
of fronting, the interrogation when he replied, “ that those who 
had never heard in their lifetime of the death of Christ would 
be judged according to the measure ‘1 which they had obeyed 
or transgressed the eternal law of morality engraven on their 
hearts ;” for if “ judgment” is to go by desert, what becomes of 
the Romish and Genevan doctrine, which represents the atone- 
ment as a legal guid pro quo—an equivalent for benefits to be 
received hereafter? De Charlevoix, after a most minute narra- 
tive of the Amanguchi questions, adds with much candour,—and 
the passage is one which we would earnestly recommend for 
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thoughtful consideration to the American professors, who have 
a Japanese youth under their tuition, as well as to any who may 
be projecting a mission to Japan,—* If the saint was fortunate 
enough to be able to convince the understandings of the inquir- 
ers, he found it by no means so easy a matter to soothe their hearts. 
The Japanese,” he continues, “are passionately attached to those 
who are linked to them by the ties of kindred. Very dear and pre- 
cious to them is the memory of their ancestors; and to be obliged 
to look on these as lost for ever (réprouvés) was more than they 
could endure. Amidst floods of tears they poured forth the 
following exclamations: ‘ Must it be believed our parents, our 
children, our relations, our friends, shall be, during a whole 
eternity, the miserable victims of the vengeance of a God whom 
they would doubtless have adored, had they ever heard of his 
existence? and is it possible this God, who is declared to be 
justice and goodness themselves, will have no compassion on 
their ignorance?’ The air was rent by their groans and their 
loud cries, and the very missionaries themselves were moved 
to mingle their tears with those of their neophytes."* Xavier 
himself, may we not believe, has now learned to look “ with 
larger other eyes” on the destinies of humanity, and has dis- 
covered the then unsuspected source of his sympathising tears 
at Amanguchi? 

After spending two years and a few months in the empire, 
Xavier left Japan, never to return, and apparently with the 
fixed purpose of never returning. His abrupt departure, as we 
may call it, from a field which had produced so rapid and so 
plenteous a harvest, but of which only a small portion had as 
yet been subjected to culture, has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It admits of partial explanation. The heavy and in- 
cessant demands upon Xavier’s brain seem to have drawn more 
life from him than any, or all, of his previous experiences. 
“ His hair,” he tells us, “had become quite gray,” and his health 
appears to have broken down. It was a small matter to him to 
go for twenty-four hours without his “handfuls of rice.” He 
could count it all joy to hear it said that he was “a cannibal, a 
resurrectionist, a wizard, one possessed of the devil.” The in- 
domitable athlete was equal to any merely physical endurance, 
and he only waxed stronger when contending with moral evil. 
But within the sphere of pure intellect he moved with less firm 
footstep, if, indeed, it can be said with truth that he ever en- 
tered it at all. There was no speculation in this “ ultra-fidian” 
soul; and, skilful dialectician as he was, the intellectual anta- 
gonism of the bonzes wore his strength down. During one of 
the great debates, he turned round and whispered to Pinto, who 


* Charlevoix, ii. p. 221. 
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sat near him, that, but for the assistance of Heaven, he must 
have been confounded by the adversary, and with that aid it taxed 
his utmost effort to find the appropriate reply; a very remark- 
able admission, and containing, as it seems to us, the main rea- 
son why Xavier, after so brief a residence among them, left a 
people who were the “ joy of his heart.” He felt that only men 
of high intellectual power were competent to grapple with the 
astuteness of the bonzes, and he hastened to Goa, lest missiona- 
ries of inferior type should be despatched to Japan.* 

Xavier died (1552), but his work followed him. Though 
men’s hearts were with difficulty “soothed ;” though, as we 
think, the alternative suggested by the bonze, “that God was 
either unmerciful or not omnipotent, since He either would not, 
or could not, put an end to the sufferings of the damned,” was 
not disposed of, —still there was recognised amid the obscurations 
of tradition that which was wholly ¢ godlike, and thousands bowed 
down before it. In Kiusiu especially whole districts espoused 
Christianity. Sovereign princes became obedient disciples, vehe- 
ment iconoclasts, and zealous propagators of the faith. Towns 
arose in which there was not to be found a solitary adherent of 
one of the older religions of the empire. Nangas aki, from having 
been an obscure fishing-village, became a populous Catholic city, 
and, until it was seized by the Sjo-goun in 1596, formed what 
may be called a Gibraltar for the Por tuguese colonists: for, as 
Mr. Oliphant truly remarks, “it must “not be supposed that 
the Jesuits confined themselves to the propagation of their faith 
alone.” No; the commerce and the Catholicism were very 
closely allied, and operated unitedly. Concerning which com- 
bination of forces we may quote here the words of an old histo- 
rian, who, speaking of a germane matter, the construction of a 
fort ‘by the Portuguese on the coast of Africa, says,f “ We were 
to make the negro king understand first the way of the Catho- 
lic rites, and then to hide from him the way of our covetousness, 
asking leave to make a house in which our people could live; and 
force was to be used to compel them, if necessary. I do not ima- 
gine that I shall persuade the world that our intent was only to 
be preachers; but, on the other hand, the world must not fancy 
that our intent was merely to be traders.” 

The world would be very undiscerning’ indeed, if it “ fan- 
cied” that such preachers as Xavier, De Torres, and the able 
and good men who immediately succeeded them, were merely 
traders; and we know that among the ostensible traders were 
men quite worthy to be preachers. Such an one was the chival- 
rous Portuguese gentleman Louis Almeyda, who not only, as 
Mr. Oliphant writes, ‘joined the order of Jesuits in Japan,” 

* Charlevoix. t Help’s Spanish Conquest, i. 65. 
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but consecrated all his fortune to the service of the church. 
Almeyda, among other good deeds, founded the first hospitals 
ever seen in Japan. Two of these we note in Fucheo, one for 
foundlings, the other for lepers. 

In whatever way the question respecting the motives of the 
Portuguese is to be adjusted,—and, for ourselves, we think that 
the true answer could only come from a higher tribunal,—cer- 
tain it is that in an incredibly brief space of time both their 
commerce and their creed grew up into flourishing institutions ; 
and, as if to secure the friendly intercourse of the two peoples 
against any harsh interruption, the Portuguese entered into the 
bonds of wedlock with the Catholic d: wighters of Japan. By 
their teaching, by their charities, by their trade, by their inter- 
marriages with the natives, the Lusitanians had enlisted so many 
Japanese interests and such deep sympathies, that they might 
reasonably indulge themselves in the dream that they had taken 
abiding root in the country. That dream was to be rudely dis- 
pelled; but for fully thirty-seven years after Xavier's arrival in 
Japan no incident occurred of a character sufficient to disturb 
the vision. No doubt, under bonze inspiration, local oppositions 
were organised against the western influence. Christian and 
pagan armies met in deadly encounter; as, for instance, when 
Sumitanda, prince of Omura and territorial lord of Nangasaki, 
at the head of a baptised soldiery defeated the heathen troops 
raised by a conspirator,—his own illegitimate brother,—the vic- 
tor, like Constantine, so we are gravely informed, “ beholding 
the sign* of the cross in the sky.” On the lesser scale, again, 
there was lordly interference with the Christianity of depend- 
ents.t But, on the whole, no hostile symptom had yet appeared 
of a nature fitted to dash the hopes of traders, who were annually 
exporting 300 tons of what Kampfer pithily terms “ the golden 
marrow of the country,” or of preachers, whose schools, colleges, 
and churches were filled to overflowing, who had, with narrow 
exceptions, freedom to carry their message whithersoever they 
listed, and who, against the year 1587, had enrolled among their 
disciples nearly a million of the Japanese. No wonder that Ze 
Deums rang throughout the cathedrals of India and of Europe. 
To counterbalance the disaffection of western nations, here was 
a great empire submitting to the rule of St. Peter,—an empire, 

* Charlevoix 

+t The first Japanese martyr to the faith was a female serf on the island 
of Firando. Her chief threatened her with instant death if she ever repaired 
again toa certain wayside cross, which, amid other tumultuous doings, the bonzes 
had thrown down. “Death has no terrors for a Christian,” was “the peasant’s 
calm answer; “ and in this matter I must obey my heavenly and not my earthly 
master.” haening one day from this cross, she was met by her superior, and 


immediately suffered death at his hands. It was apparently in 1558, the ninth 
year of the mission, that this first victim fell, 
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moreover, possessing gold in such abundance as to make credible 
the report published by Marco Polo, that “the very roofs of the 
temples were covered with the precious metal.” 

But the support of the Devonshires and Norfolks of Kiusiu 
was yet of quite secondary moment when compared with the 
singular friendliness, singular every way, which the Sjogoun (or 
Ziogoon) Nobunanga showed to the Catholic priesthood. Nobu- 
nanga, feudal sovereign of Mino and Voary in Nippon, was one of 
Japan’s most remarkable men. In generalship and power of will 
he stands second only to Taico Sama, if indeed, in some respects, 
he was not, as the Jesuits think, Taico’s superior. The fathers 
write with the delighted astonishment of little children of the 
royal town, Anzuquiama, which Nobunanga had built on the bor- 
ders of the blue waters of the Lake Omi. The city rose in semi- 
circle from the water’s edge up the slopes of a three-pinnacled hill, 
the very air of which was perfumed with the fragrance of odori- 
ferous plants and fair flowers, while crowning the central and 
highest peak stood the magnificent palace usually called “the 
King’s Paradise.”* But if Nobunanga had adorned his paradise 
with all that Japanese art could supply of rich or rare, his own 
costume showed a proper scorn of paraphernalia, his cuirass by 
day and his sleeping-mat by night being a doublet made of tiger- 
skin. We learn that his hardihood and courage in the field were 
allied with inordinate self-indulgence in the palace. At the 
same time there was a large generosity in the man, and there 
was nothing that his soldiers would not do or dare under his in- 
spiration. 

We cannot ascertain at what precise date Nobunanga as- 
sumed the titles of the highest secular position in the empire, 
but from 1573 his was the dominating will in Nippon; and dur- 
ing the nine years of his reign he threw his shield over the mis- 
sionaries, while the bonzes had to suffer many a weighty blow 
from the “ Hammer of the Bonzes,’’ as he called himself. In 
fact, the studied deference and courteousness with which he 
uniformly treated the Jesuit fathers was the common talk of 
town and country. He entertained them at grand banquets in 
his “Paradise;” and on the brink of the beautiful lake he granted 
them an ample site, on which to erect a seminary for the special 
education of the sons of the Japanese nobility. What words, 
again, were those which the great dictator addressed to an as- 
sembly of his courtiers, in whose presence the Padre Vilela 
and others had been expatiating, at the royal request, on the 
Catholic doctrines: “ These are the men whom I regard in my 
heart—upright, sincere, while their teaching is based on solid 


* Our limits forbid any detailed account of the “ Paradise.’ In Charlevoix 
our readers will find a charming résumé, which reads like a bit of a fairy tale. 
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facts; whereas the bonzes, with their Kamis and idols, have no 
wares to vend (débiter) but fictions, and they themselves are 
gross hypocrites.” It was this same Sjogoun who, when peti- 
tioned by the bonzes to expel the monks from Japan, inquired 
of the petitioners, “how many sects there were already in the 
empire ?” and on obtaining the answer “ there were thirty-five,” 
summarily replied, “ Where thirty-five sects ean be tolerated, 
we can easily bear with thirty-six. Leave the strangers in 
eace.” 

‘ To the amazement of all men, the “tolerating” Nobunanga 
issued a decree in 1582, in which all existing religious services 
were sternly interdicted, and in which it was further ordained 
that all worship should be rendered exclusively to the autocrat 
himself. “One could not turn oneself” on the Paradise Hill, 
so dense was the multitude which came to bow down before the 
new Kami, in the gorgeous temple which Nobunanga had re- 
cently raised. Notwithstanding this outrageous freak of mad- 
ness or exorbitant vanity, the Christians were “left in peace.” 
Nobunanga betrayed no displeasure at their non-compliance 
with his decree; the pupils in the Anzu-quiama seminary pur- 
sued their studies undisturbed as before; and down in Kiusiu a 
solemn embassy, from the king of Bungo and the princes of 
Arima and Omura, was preparing to carry the homage of the 
three chiefs to the pope. The ambassadors left the port of 
Nangasaki just fourteen days after the self-deification of Nobu- 
nanga had been consummated. When that embassy returned, 
Nobunanga had passed away, and with him, we believe, the 
possibility of establishing Latin Christianity as the national reli- 
gion of Japan. In the same year of which we are writing, this 
unique “defender of the faith” died amid most tragic circum- 
stances. It would almost seem that the proverbial ‘‘ dementa- 
tion” had come from the avenging gods; for in a capital in which 
both the Mikado and the late Sjogoun were his prisoners he left 
himself all but defenceless. It was a tempting situation of affairs 
for a traitor; and accordingly Aquechi, a general officer, whom 
Nobunanga had raised from the ranks, besieged the palace at 
the head of a foree of 30,000 men. Supported by only a few 
guardsmen, Nobunanga came forth, ‘charging an army.” He 
achieved prodigies of valour, until at last, wounded and exhausted, 
he retreated within his stronghcld. The palace was instantane- 
ously fired, and in the conflagration perished Nobunanga and his 
eldest son. 

It was some five years after the death of this strange patron 
of Catholicism that the supreme secular authority first showed 
any disposition to check the advance of the missionaries. We 
have, however, to remember that, strictly speaking, there was no 
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central and all-controlling secular power in Japan before this 
period, although, four centuries previously, a change had been 
wrought in the constitution of the country, which very materi- 
ally limited the imperial will, and introduced what may be called 
a lay element into the government. Up to the year 1142 the 
office of military commander-in-chief had been usually reserved 
for the second son of the Mikado. But in or about that year a 
prince of the blood-royal, Joritomo by name, succeeded in ren- 
dering the commandership a position of comparative indepen- 
dence, and in securing for the Sjogoun, or generalissimo, the 
larger share in the administration of secular affairs. Joritomo, in 
fact, is styled the first of the lay emperors. But, as we read the 
somewhat dim and conflicting accounts, Joritomo’s revolt could 
not be regarded wholly as a success; and the result of it was, 
that the sixty-eight provinces of Japan became, so to speak, so 
many independent sovereignties. ‘The feudal chain was now a 
series of sundered links; and, on the arrival of the Jesuits, the 
princes of Satsuma, of Bungo, or Firando, were in possession of 
a power which was all but absolute. Sjogouns in succession had 
striven in vain to fuse the several princedoms into a homoge- 
neous whole, and impress their single wills on the entire mass. 
The “ Tiger-skin” fell in the midst of his unitary endeavours. 
The traitor Aquechi reigned for only twelve days. On the thir- 
teenth morning after his entrance into the capital, his impaled 
head might be seen amid the piles of the slain, which “ quite 
blocked up the roads around the city.” The general who now 
triumphed over Aquechi at last accomplished the task, causing 
the various princedoms to revolve in orderly orbits around the 
Sjogoun’s throne; so that we have four eras in Japanese history. 
The first was inaugurated by Zyn-moo, the second by Joritomo, 
the third by Taico Sama, while the fourth, the era of omnipre- 
sent espionage, dates from the extinction of Christianity. The 
man who put around a divided people the hoop of a common in- 
terest,—who did in ten years what high-born rulers failed to do 
in centuries,—was originally a peasant or serf, who lived upon 
“rice.” We beg further to remind Mr. Buckle that this epoch- 
making peasant was a native of a country in which the “ phy- 
sical laws” press with great severity; for nowhere more fre- 
quently and wastefully than in Japan sweep over the land 
those “ ravages of hurricane, tempests, earthquakes, and similar 
perils which affect the tone of the natural character,”*—but not 
the tone of the natural character of the Japanese, and certainly 
not that of Taico Sama. 

It would be far too long a story to tell how the short corpu-~ 
lent wood-cutter, with glaring eyes “which threatened to leap 

* History of Civilisation, p. 114, 
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from their sockets,” and “six fingers on one hand,” introduced 
by his master to Nobunanga, and promoted by the latter, who 
seemed at first sight to discover his capacities, to a subordinate 
military trust, gradually rose to prominence and power, until 
. he became lord of Japan. It must suffice to say, that the pea- 
sant Sjogoun, in the earlier years of his ascendency, did not 
furnish the Jesuits with any grounds for distrusting him, nor 
the bonzes with any grounds for expecting at his hands a policy 
different from that of the deceased “ Hammer.” 

The Lord Taico, in truth, found that he had a very delicate 
game to play; on the supposition, that is, that he very soon, 
through his own imperial instincts, discovered that the good 
fathers were the agents of a policy as well as the propagators of 
a creed. Thorough” was not quite practicable. His bravest 
officers were Christians, and the Catholic element was so strong 
and pervasive in the army, that he deemed it necessary to be, 
in the first instance, respectful to the missionaries. Indeed, we 
are informed that he told the Ilustrissimo Sefior Padre De Ces- 
padez that he would at once submit to baptism if only the 
Christian law allowed a plurality of wives; and that he whis- 
pered in the ear of Padre Coelho “his hope of being able to 
purge the empire of the bonzes, and so to bestow their property 
on the Europeans.” Did Taico ever thus express himself? and 
if he did, was he sounding the fathers, throwing out a bait, or 
was he simply giving utterance to one of his moods? We have 
no other testimony than that of the Jesuit letters concerning 
this side of Japanese matters until a considerably later time ; 
and consequently we must accept what is written under some 
such conditions as these,—intrinsic coherence of details, accord- 
ance with a felt but not definable antecedent probability, and 
with palpable results. We have no doubt that Taico gave utter- 
ance to all that the Jesuits report, but we feel equally confident 
that, in all his early intercourse with the brethren of Ignatius, 
he was, to use a recent expression, waiting on “the logic of 
events.” 

In 1587 Taico had effected the subjugation of Kiusiu. In 
that year, to the unspeakable grief of all the Portuguese settlers, 
Sumitanda died; and in the same year, like lightning from a 
cloudless sky, came forth a decree in which all the missionaries 
were commanded forthwith to leave the empire. After the 
“ sracious audiences” of five hours’ length granted to the fathers, 
—after the sumptuous collations’in the palace, with presents 
of “choice fruit from the empress,’—after the all-satisfactory 
written answer to a petition which the empress volunteered “to 
carry in her own hands” to the Sjogoun,—still more, after the 
bland visit which Taico paid to Father Coelho, the vice-provin- 
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cial, on the very morning of the day on which the banishment of 
the European teachers was proclaimed, we can imagine the be- 
wilderment produced by the edict. Mr. Oliphant says that it was 
issued “ possibly ina moment of irritation.” Ifwe are to credit 
De Charlevoix, the “irritation” was not remotely connected 
with some rare Portuguese wine, of which the emperor had that 
forenoon received a present; while the Jesuit historian adds, 
that, not many hours after the visit just adverted to, an ex- 
bonze, now Taico’s medical adviser, rushed into the royal pre- 
sence, declaiming vehemently against the Christian teachers 
because of the high tone which they had effected in female 
morality. Very probable all this. In his state of peculiar “ ir- 
ritation” Taico exclaimed, “I will abolish Christianity;” but 
added, “nothing must yet be said.” Finding his lord in this 
mood, Tocun, the physician, is reported to have poured forth a 
passionate harangue, of which the following is the substance, — 
passionate, but sharp and subtle withal, and too faithfully de- 
scriptive of Jesuit procedure, at least as known elsewhere, to 
have been forged by the fathers themselves: “The European 
bonzes are stealthily pursuing a most subversive policy; they 
have come a vast distance, ostensibly to save the Japanese from 
perdition, but they are dangerous from the union which they 
have produced among their disciples ; they could muster in arms 
a hundred thousand men, and they may never rest satisfied 
until they have placed a Christian on the seat of supreme 
power. Not a moment is to be lost if Taico means to retain 
his authority, and after death be enrolled among the Kami.” 

A command was despatched to Coelho, ordering him to 
gather up all his fellow-labourers, and within six months to 
carry them all with him out of Japan. The whole nation, as 
the news spread, exclaimed against the decree. It was an un- 
heard-of infraction of the ancient liberty which every Japanese 
had enjoyed of choosing his religion. But the mood lasted for 
a time, and Taico seemed inexorable. Troops were sent to dif- 
ferent provinces to destroy strongholds and burn churches. The 
missionaries were assembled at Firando, and appeared preparing 
to set sail. Some of them actually did leave the kingdom; but 
only afew. The majority, as might be anticipated, fled in dis- 
guise hither and thither, and at all events no blood was spilt. 
Laico, in truth, durst not proceed to extremities. The edict, 
however, had the effect of silencing all public preaching in Kiu- 
siu; while, by another shrewd device, Taico managed to send 
across the sea the only formidable portion of his army. He 
planned and carried out an invasion of the Corea; and in that 
peninsula the Christian soldiers at once added to the prestige of 
their monarch, and left him at home in greater freedom to carry 
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out his schemes. That these schemes would have stopped short 
a great way before any capital measures were resorted to, we 
have little doubt, if the Jesuits had been left in sole possession 
of the missionary field. We say “in possession ;” for, as Taico 
seems to have very well known, the majority of the missionaries 
remained in Japan, and although for the time no public reli- 
gious services were permitted in Kiusiu, yet high mass was 
duly celebrated during all the crisis in Miako. Again, the Sjo- 
goun showed all his boasted “affability” to the Japanese ambassa- 
dors on their return from Europe. After the more severe forms 
of “reception” were gone through,—and a very heavy silk and 
velvet business it was,—the emperor, in his favourite déshabillé, 
discoursed very freely with the travellers, and even requested 
them to “sing and play” for his delectation; while Father Va- 
legnani, who conducted the embassy, obtained permission to go 
whithersoever he pleased, only the “converts must take care 
not to show too much zeal.” 

During Taico’s lifetime the Jesuits would not be forward to 
show the “too much zeal.” But in 1592, in a day all disastrous 
to the prospects of Catholicism, some Spaniards from the Phi- 
lippine Islands made their way to the court of the emperor, and 
before returning to Manilla deemed it incumbent on them to 
inform his majesty that the order to which the reverend fa- 
thers belonged had been banished from sundry European states, 
and to warn him against teachers who were now in Japan con- 
trary to the imperial will. In the course of the following year 
a second embassy arrived from the governor of Manilla, and four 
of the ambassadors were Franciscans. A second time Taico 
was enlightened on the history of the Jesuits; and from this 
period we have in Japan a repetition of the fraternal polemics so 
painfully familiar to readers of western church-history. 

The rivalry, says Mr. Oliphant,* between the Spaniards and 
Portuguese was “religious rather than commercial.” Charle- 
voix, on the other hand, ascribes the mutual jealousy of the two 
peoples to commercial rather than ecclesiastical considerations. 
Now both authors are right, but neither exclusively right. The 
truth is, that since 1580 the tide of Portuguese greatness had 
begun to ebb. In that year the throne of Portugal was usurped 
by the Spanish monarch, and every where Spain strove to make 


* We have very cursorily referred to Mr. Oliphant in the course of this ar- 
ticle. The truth is, that we had arranged all our materials before we saw his 
volumes. We would now add, that in the few pages which Mr. Oliphant devotes 
to the subject of Christianity in Japan, the author gives us the results of very 
careful, extensive, and thoroughly digested reading. What he has written is so 
clear and comprehensive, that, in the interests of the general reader, we must 
regret that Mr. Oliphant did not allow himself more space for dealing with this 
aspect of Japanese affairs, 
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the Portuguese realise their position of dependency. It has to 
be added,—and both circumstances, though bearing strongly on 
the fortunes of Christianity, have been overlooked,—that in 1493 
Pope Alexander VI., in the exercise of his terrestrial sove- 
reignty, drew a line from pole to pole, a hundred leagues to the 
west of the Azores; and while he assigned all the sea and land 
west of this line to Spain, all the space to the east he bestowed 
upon Portugal. According to this pleasant arrangement, Japan 
in reality belonged to Portugal; but as the whole includes both 
halves, this eastern empire had now become the property of 
Spain, seeing that Spain had made herself heir of all the Por- 
tuguese possessions. 

Possibly some rumours respecting this remarkable deed of 
conveyance reached the ears of the Japanese emperors in a later 
day, through the medium of the Dutch or of our own country- 
men, It is not likely, however, that either of the two claim- 
ants to the property would be communicative about the matter. 
But without any such communication, Taico had very soon, as 
he thought, occasion to exclaim, “I will not leave a single mis- 
sionary alive. I have been nursing serpents in my bosom, and 
(most prophetic words !) if I should now die, I should leave my 
sceptre in an infant’s hands.” For the Franciscan ambassadors, 
instead of returning to Manilla, as they had intimated they were 
about to do, “after they had seen a little of the wealth of the 
country,” remained in Japan. They began the study of the 
Japanese language, and ere long, aided by new-come coadjutors, 
they had, regardless of edicts, instituted the services of the 
church in Miako and other towns. Moreover, we are informed 
that about this time (1596) a Spanish vessel, bound for South 
America, was stranded on the coast of Sitkokf. Her comman- 
der, finding that his remonstrances with the provincial authori- 
ties, who had seized the treasure of the wreck in the name of 
the Sjogoun, were unavailing, produced a chart of the world, 
and, in order to overawe the Japanese officials, pointed out to 
them the vast extent of the Spanish dominions; not omitting 
to add, that by means, first of her priests, and then of her sol- 
diers, acting in concert with the native converts, Spain had suc- 
ceeded in subjecting so many realms to her sway. 

It was on hearing a report of this Spaniard’s words that 
‘Taico gave utterance to the emphatic language quoted above. 
What measure of fact lies at the basis of this Spanish incident 
we cannot tell. Certain it is that next year, 1597, the first Eu- 
ropean blood was shed in Japan. ‘Twenty-four persons were 
crucified at Nangasaki. Three of these were Franciscan cho- 
rister-boys, seven were native Jesuits; but no Portuguese were 
found amongst the victims. It was the Spaniards now who had 
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created alarm; it was the Spaniards who suffered. Taico even 
intimated to the Portuguese that he had no fault to find with 
them. 

The scene around the crosses of the martyrs revealed so deep 
a sympathy with the sufferers, there were evoked such unmis- 
takable manifestations of grief and indignation, that Taico saw 
that he had gone quite far enough. Next year he died, leaving 
his only son under the guardianship of Ogosho-Sama. Ogosho’s 
guardianship was of the usual Japanese type. He seized the 
supreme power for himself, and fixed the dynasty of the Sjo- 
gouns in the line of his descendants, 

Protected by Nobunanga, circumscribed and partially perse- 
cuted by Taico, proscribed in its priesthood by Ogosho, Romish 
Christianity still not only held its ground, but made progress 
among the Japanese. But in 1616 it received a blow, from 
the effects of which it never rallied. In that year the forces of 
Fide-Jori, Taico’s son, and those of Ogosho, his oath-breaking 
guardian, made a final appeal to arms. The native Christians, 
“carrying Christian banners,” took part against the usurper, and 
swelled the ranks of Fide-Jori’s army. “It was reported,” 
writes Mr. Cocks, “that Fidaia-Sama had promised the Jesuits 
entrance again, in case he had obtained the victory and been set- 
tled in the empire.” That victory he very nearly did obtain ; 
but in the confusion consequent upon the treacherous conflagra- 
tion of Oho-Saka, his troops, at first triumphant, were put to 
the rout, and Ogosho remained master of the field. 

“This yeear,” to quote from William Adams, 1616, “ the 
old Emperour (Ogosho) he died. His son reigneth in his place, 
and he is more hot agaynste the romishe religion than his 
ffather was; for he hath forbidden, thorough all hys-domynions, 
on paine of deth, none of his subjects to be romish Christiane.” 
We purposely abstain from details which one could not read 
aloud, which one can hardly read when alone. But without 
lifting the veil wholly from the scenes of suffering, we may pre- 
sent to our readers these few lines of an eye-witness: “I saw,” 
says Mr. Cocks, “ fifty-five executed at Miako at one time, and 
amongst them children of five or six years old, who. were burnt in 
their mothers’ arms, calling on Jesus to save their souls.” 

Ogosho’s son and grandson completed the extirpatory pro- 
cess which was first thoroughly initiated after the battle of Oho- 
Saka; and how “hot” were the measures of these two Sjogouns 
may be imagined from the statement, that whereas (according 
to Charlevoix) there were in 1605 at least 200 missionaries and. 
1,800,000 Christians in Japan, in 1638 the numbers of the 
latter had been reduced to 37,000. By banishment, by the 
sword, by the cross, and by fire, the ruthless extermination 
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went on. No annals of martyrdom reveal more heroic con- 
stancy and triumphant endurance on the part of the sufferers, 
and none more refinement of cruelty on the part of the persecu- 
tors. As one‘tries to read the tragic narrative, the heart now 
grows faint under the merciless inflictions, and then thrills with 
reverent wonder in presence of a spirit true and death-defiant, 
far above the wonted level of humanity. 

At last the endcame. In 1638 the decimated ranks of the 
native Christians, amounting to about 37,000, threw themselves 
into the fortress of Sima-barra in Kiusiu. The “submissive 
readiness of the Dutch”* was exemplified in the person of Mr. 
Kockebaker, the head of the Dutch factory, who “ within a 
fortnight battered the walls of the town with 426 balls, both 
from his own vessel, and from a battery on shore planted with 
Dutch guns.” This codperation on the part of the Dutch being 
recognised by the besieged, there was launched from the walls 
an arrow bearing a letter, with the question, ‘if there were no 
native soldiers to oppose them ?” and this question, it is said, led 
to the withdrawal of the Dutch. For an indefinite period the 
attacks of the imperial troops might have been withstood. But 
in the course of a few days the provisions of the Christians had 
become exhausted. Rejecting all overtures of peace, the be- 
sieged resolved to hazard an engagement outside the walls. If 
valour could have saved them, their final sally must have proved 
a victory; but they were overpowered by numbers, and Ja- 
panese Christianity sank down in blood. 

Amid all the religious troubles the Japanese ports lay still 
open to the mercantile navies of many nations; but by the time 
that the forty years’ reign of terror drew to a close, Spanish and 
Portuguese merchants were included in the proscription which 
shut out their religion from the empire. By the end of the year 
1639 the traders of the western peninsula were expelled from 
Japan; and over the great sepulehre at Sima-barra was erected a 
tablet, with this memorable inscription: “So long as the sun 
shall warm the earth, let no Christian be so bold as come to 
Japan, and let all men know, if the King of Spain himself, or the 
Christians’ God, violate this decree, he shall pay for it with his 
head.” ‘The Japanese annals register these stormy years of 
which we have been speaking; but all the.notice that is taken 
of the extinction of Catholicism and the exclusion of all foreign- 
ers, save the Dutch and Chinese, is contained in these words: 
“ Revolt in Sima-barra; annihilation of rebels. Intercourse 
with Christians is broken off. ‘The arrival of Europeans is for- 
bidden.” 

Our space will not allow us to speak in detail of the swift 

* Kampfer. 
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annihilation of a Portuguese embassy, consisting of seventy-five 
individuals, despatched in 1641 from Macao, with the hope of 
inducing a change of purpose in the Japanese goverment; or of 
the blowing up by the natives of the heavily-armed Spanish 
three-decker, which came, on similar errand, to the harbour of 
Nangasaki. There was an attempt, however, to reintroduce the 
faith of Xavier, of which a few words may ke spoken. The he- 
roic adventurer who made the endeavour seems worthy to take 
rank with Xavier himself. A Sicilian priest, by name Sidotti, 
after having devoted himself to the study of the Japanese Jan- 
guage in Manilla for two years, requested the Spanish autho- 
rities to convey him to Japan. Like Xavier, he would listen 
to no dissuasion. A ship was provided. He reached the coast of 
one of the islands of the sealed empire, and there, wholly alone, 
he was left at midnight on the 9th of October 1709. The sailors 
who rowed him to shore wept like children as he bade them 
farewell; and before he descended into the boat he kissed the 
feet of all on board the vessel, and asked their forgiveness for 
any evil that they might have seen in him during the voyage. 
His last words were, ere he disappeared in the darkness of the 
to him unknown land, “ Leave me alone in the midst of a people 
whom, though they abhor the name of Christ, I yet hope to win 
over to Christianity. I do not rely on my own strength, but 
on the all-powerful grace of our Saviour, and the protection of 
the many martyrs who shed their blood for his name.” It is 
affirmed by some writers that Sidotti was almost immediately 
apprehended, and that he died a lingering death of pain in Jedo. 
But others allege that nothing certain was ever heard concern- 
ing the self-sacrificing man after he parted from the Spanish 
sailors. 

In later days, various were the fruitless efforts on the part 
of Russia and of England to open the close-barred gates of 
Japan. It was reserved for the Anglo-Saxon occupiers of the 
country which Columbus discovered, when his dreams were 
filled with “ Zipangu,” to have the honour of first breaking the 
spell which for generations had isolated the Japanese from the 
fellowship of the world. As every body now knows, England 
followed in the wake of America; and coming as our ambas- 
sador did with the halo round him of the treaty of Tientsin, he 
obtained conditions of intercourse never granted by the Japanese 
to a foreign people before. 

The advantages of commerce with the Portuguese, the spirit 
of feudalism which led the clan to follow in the steps of their 
chief, the decided religious susceptibilities of the natives, the 
devout lives and charities of the first missionaries, were among 
the chief causes which, apart from the diviner meanings of 
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Christianity itself, procured for Catholicism so remarkable a 
reception in Japan. But Catholicism was hurled from the 
country as a hateful and accursed thing: and why? It was 
always a foreign religion. Scarcely any, if any, of the native 
converts were admitted into holy orders; and every Japanese 
on receiving baptism laid down his national name, as we saw 
in the case of the first convert, Angeroo. Further, the mutual 
recriminations of the different religious orders gradually ren- 
dered their common creed a suspected thing. Very damaging, 
moreover, to Catholicism was the fact, that in course of time 
the converts had learned or tried to steel their hearts against 
the impulses of the natural affections, and habitually menaced 
with eternal damnation the adherents of the old religions of 
the country. Again, Ogosho and his two successors could never 
forgive or forget that the Christian soldiers had been ranged 
by thousands on the field against their interests. They felt 
that Japan could not serve two masters: she must know no 
king but the Sjogoun. But first, midmost, and last, it was, as 
we think, the bonze influence which, using the other adverse 
elements as its instruments,* in reality achieved the overthrow 
of the Catholic mission, and thus saved the empire from being 
clinched by Jesuit hooks to the Roman rock. 


* We have not included in our list of causes hostile to Catholicism in Japan 
the alleged haughty behaviour of a Portuguese priest to a Japanese dignitary, 
or the much later discovery of letters implicating the Portuguese in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Japanese monarchy. Charlevoix, as it seems to us, has quite 
satisfactorily disposed of both allegations. Fabricius, in his Lux Evangelii, §c., 
sets down these as the chief grounds of the fall of Catholicism in Japan: 1. The 
opposition of the bonzes, 2. The insolence of the Spaniards, who, having be- 
come lords of Portugal and of the Portuguese Indian possessions, might seem 
anxious to add Japan to the number. 3. Whispers against Spain and Jesuits 
from other powers. We must add here, that in 1690 there were still found some 
embers of the great fire kindled by Xavier. Kampfer tells us of a few poor men 
and women in the common prison at Nangasaki who still professed to be Chris- 
tians. But all their articulate Christianity consisted in their being able to 
repeat the names of Jesus and of Mary. 
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La Rome des Papes; son Origine, ses Phases successives, ses Meurs 
intimes, son Glouvernement, son Systeme administratif. Par un 
ancien Membre de la Constituante Romaine. Traduction de l’ou- 
vrage italien inédit. Premier volume. Bale: Scliweighauser. 
London: John Chapman, 1859. 


Le Pape et le Congres. Paris, 1859. 


Ir is the singular privilege of the present generation to wit- 
ness the union in one person of the royal and prophetic offices. 
What philosophers and theologians might have pictured to them- 
selves in their dreams, but could scarcely in their most enthusi- 
astic moods have hoped to see practically realised, has become 
an actual and indisputable fact; and strange to say, it is in the 
centre of fashion, and not in the spiritual metropolis of the 
Christian world, that this phenomenon has manifested itself. 
Until the assumption of the reins of government by the Em- 
peror Napoleon III., there was in the diplomacy of European 
nations something hard, cold, and pedantically formal, which 
seemed to be the exaggerated essence of secular and material 
domination. Great questions, under the intricate but system- 
atic manipulation of well-trained diplomatists, were carefully 
and even anxiously emptied of any thing approaching to a de- 
claration of vital principles at issue, and with a skill worthy of 
the most practised special-pleader were made to turn on second- 
ary and unexciting points of detail, which might contain the 
kernel of the matter, but so disguised its existence from vulgar 
eyes, that no hereditary sensibilities were shocked by bold un- 
conventionalities, and no popular attention was directed to a 
department of knowledge as sacred as the inner mysteries of 
the ancient priesthood. Compromise could scarcely be said to 
be a constant accompaniment to that of which it was a corpo- 
rate part, and to the ordered vagueness of which its nature so 
completely assimilated. Real sentiment was as little to be found 
as in a lawyer’s brief; and sentimental motives, when put for- 
ward, were as much matter of mere decent form as the considera- 
tions of love and duty introduced into legal documents. Now, 
however, there is a great change. Diplomacy has become sud- 
denly subordinated to sentiment ; the de-facto to the de-jure ; 
the conventional tothe “natural ;” the practical to the theoretical ; 
the actual to the traditional; in short, the present to the future 
and the past. If nations are summoned from their inglorious 
repose, it is by ancestral memories and bright prophetic visions 
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of greatness that they are roused to action; if, on the other 
hand, it seems fit, in the balance of philosophical considerations 
with the laws of eternal justice, that a people should be rele- 
gated to the inertia of disappointed hopes, it is by the re- 
sources “of contemplation, the arts, the study of ruins, and 
prayer,” that its acquiescence in this lot is to be fulfilled and 
consecrated. We seem to breathe a clearer and transcendental 
air when we meet with expressions and arguments such as these 
in grave documents of an official stamp ; and it is in such mo- 
ments that we most keenly recognise the advancing spirit of 
the age, and the inherent greatness of our common humanity. 
Next, however, to the actual subjects of this “ prophetic” 
statesmanship, it is perhaps antiquaries and historians who 
have the most reason to be grateful for the inauguration of this 
new era. Hitherto, whatever special aptitudes may have led 
certain classes to the study of the records and memorials of the 
past, the pressing claims of the hour that is have drawn away 
the attention of the busy many from this branch of knowledge. 
History in all but its latest and contemporary stages, and me- 
dieval antiquities, except so far as they were available as food 
for the odium theologicum, required the picturesque and excep- 
tional eloquence of Macaulay, or the quaint humour of Carlyle, 
to render them even partially palatable; and even then they 
were regarded as a respectable amusement rather than as a 
serious matter of interest. This also is now changed,—doubt- 
less for the better, certainly to the immediate enhancing of the 
value of historical and antiquarian knowledge. The years fol- 
lowing 1848 have imparted a much more general acquaintance 
with geography than all the schools” had been able previously 
to impart. We are now, however, being taken through a course 
of instruction of a far higher and deeper character, extending 
from the consideration of natural, physical, and moral boundaries 
for nations and nationalities, to the subtlest problems which 
could task the mind of the philosophical historian and moralist. 
In an inquiry of such vast proportions even the minutiz of 
antiquarian research play no unimportant part ; the device on 
a mouldering scutcheon may determine the “ natural” destinies 
of a whole people, and a new reading of the crabbed hand- 
writing of some old charter may (if authenticated) turn the 
‘trembling balance in the fate of millions. To trace out the 
ancient basins of rivers becomes no mere antiquarian specula- 
tion in this age of conformation to the natural; and happy he 
who is well-read enough in the earliest chroniclers, or stored 
enough with ethnological analogies, to become the Tell of his 
father-land against the philosophical claims to dominion of a 
more dangerous pretender than any stolid Austrian potentate. 
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It is scarcely surprising that in such a diplomatic revolu- 
tion the papal anomaly should have drawn to itself a large 
share of attention. It is not the first time in the history of 
the world that the prophet and the priest have stood face to 
face in natural antagonism; though the obscurity which so 
often surrounds the language of the one, and the serpentine 
subtlety of action so appropriate to the other, may often cloak 
the directness of the opposition; while, in the present case, the 
singularity of this avatar of “the nephew of his uncle” has had 
the effect of mystifying the simple-minded spectator into very 
natural incredulity as to the actual issue. Its reality seems, 
however, unquestionable. The donation of the pious Pepin 
and Charlemagne is being recalled, or at least rendered unten- 
able, by the occupant of their seat; and the titular succes- 
sor of St. Peter seems to be about to approximate to the 
apostolical pattern more closely than for many centuries has 
been the fortune of any inheritor of the sacred keys. The re- 
volted legations of Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, and Forli, which 
appear to be irretrievably lost to the Pope, occupy more than 
a quarter of the whole area of the Papal States, and contain 
nearly a third of the whole population. The remaining portion 
of the pontiff’s territories lying between the Apennines and 
the Adriatic, and known by the general title of the Marches, 
are, at the time when we write, in a state of semi-revolt, and 
can hardly fail to follow, sooner or later, the destinies of the 
northern Legations. Their severance from Rome would entail 
an additional loss of an area rather larger, and a population 
rather smaller, than in the former case; and, taking them to- 
gether, the loss of the Trans-Apennine provinces will strip the 
Pope of more than half his territories and more than half his 
subjects. In point of revenue, and political and commercial 
importance, the loss will be serious; and to any government 
less inert in developing the material resources and availing 
itself of the political capital which were thus placed at its 
disposal, the loss would be much more serious still. But 
this is not likely to be the whole extent of the papal losses, 
should the present movement not be crushed by foreign inter- 
vention. The annexation of Tuscany and the four northern 
Legations to Piedmont, and the proximate revolt of the Marches, 
will place another group of the papal provinces in a very 
peculiar position. Interposed like a wedge between the eastern 
frontier of Tuscany and the Apennines, lie the Umbrian dis- 
tricts, which formerly made part of the great duchy of Spoleto, 
and the southern boundary-line of which, together with the 
southern frontier of Tuscany and the frontier of Naples to- 
wards the Marches, make almost exactly a parallel from sea to 
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sea to the northern frontier of Tuscany and the boundary-line of 
the northern Legations and the Marches. These districts have, 
to some extent, a distinct history, and their antecedents connect 
them with the southern Trans-Apennine Marches rather than 
with the papal provinces which lie immediately to their south. 
Their area is less than that of the Marches by 1560 square 
miles, and their population not quite halfin number. As to 
the disposition of their inhabitants towards the papal domi- 
nion, it is only necessary to observe that one of their principal 
towns is the ill-fated Perugia, which was so recently given up 
to the license of the papal mercenaries. The remaining terri- 
tories of the Pope, exclusive of the city of Rome and its im- 
mediate vicinity, or “ Conarca,” do not make up more than 4019 
square miles out of the 17,494 of the whole Papal States, and 
contribute not many more than 450,000 inhabitants towards 
the whole population of three millions. It is within these last- 
named provinces, if any where, that the Pope must find his 
future willing subjects; for of the hostile disposition of the 
city of Rome itself late accounts can Jeave no reasonable doubt 
in the mind of any one. Without speculating on the possible 
balance of parties within these western provinces of the Pope— 
the old “Patrimony of St. Peter,’ the Sabina and the Cam- 
pagna—whose voice is at present suppressed by foreign occupa- 
tion and garrisons of mercenaries, the prospects of the papal 
temporalities will be seen from the foregoing sketch to be 
‘ gloomy enough. In these days of “natural boundaries,” the 
union of Tuscany with Piedmont carries with it, as will be 
seen, much the same geographical argument with respect to 
the destiny of the Marches and the Umbrian wedge that the an- 
nexation of Parma and Modena presented as to ‘the fate of the 
four Legations; and should the south-western provinces throw 
off the papal yoke, a compact kingdom of Southern Italy would 
be at once created by annexation to Naples. 

It is a matter curious in itself, though only consonant with 
human nature, that exactly at the time when the disintegra- 
tion of the papal temporalities is most striking, the inalienable 
right of the Holy See to the whole of its territories should be 
most loudly maintained; and that a jurisdiction which the 
Church of Rome has been hitherto contented to rest on the 
donations of emperors and kings, should now be placed on the 
same footing of indefeasible right on which are based the spi- 
ritual pretensions of the holy father. The forged donation 
by Constantine of the Italian possessions of the Roman empire 
is no longer put in the front of the argument for the preserva- 
tion of the papal territories without diminution ; the inviolable 
right of the Church is now stretched back to some mystical 
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apostolic prescription, with a semper as absolute as the for- 
mula of spiritual infallibility. To such a preposterous claim the 
actual status quo and the inevitable course of events are the 
best practical answer. The papal authority may be possibly 
again extended by external agency over the lives and fortunes 
of his disaffected subjects, but the living men themselves will 
always remain political Protestants against such a government, 
by a prescriptive right to which even apostolic canons, if au- 
thenticated, must themselves bow. But leaving this arrogant 
priestly assumption to its own natural fate in the gencral scorn 
with which it will be received, it is a not uninteresting sub- 
ject of inquiry, how far the history of past centuries has real- 
ised this principle of the inalienable and integral attachment 
of the papal temporalities to the papal chair, and how far the 
existence of the spiritual supremacy of the Bishop of Rome has 
been inextricably connected with the preservation intact of his 
princely authority. The general character of the answer which 
history returns to these questions can be a secret to no one 
who ever glanced through the pages of medieval or modern 
history ; but some of the features of this historical demonstra- 
tion may just now be recalled to memory with something of. 
the vivid interest attaching to contemporary events. Neither 
the names most prominent in the story, nor the general charac- 
ter of the plot, at any rate, will be strange to newspaper readers 
at the present moment. 

The first thing which must strike any one on looking at 
a map of Italy, with respect to the Papal States, is their scat- 
tered and disconnected position, seeming to imply distinct his- 
tories and separate interests and feelings. The Legations and 
the Marches, with the Apennines as a barrier on one side, 
and the Adriatic as a boundary on the other, seem as if they 
were intended to amalgamate with the south-western dominions 
of the Pope about as little as with any State. The Neapolitan 
territory would supply the natural coast-line to the Roman state 
on the east, and Tuscany would form its most suitable comple- 
ment to the north. The Umbrian provinces would as natur- 
ally seem intended to follow the destinies of their neighbour 
Tuscany. 

It is impossible not to entertain doubts as to the continuity 
of title over so strangely distributed a territory. We feel at 
once that the authority of the Holy See must have been of a 
most precarious and interrupted character over these outlying 
provinces, or it would inevitably have not stopped here, but 
would have extended itself over a much larger area. The 
eye takes in with one glance the natural historical contin- 
gencies of the Trans-Apennine provinces; and not till these 
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are satisfactorily exhausted does it turn if the direction of the 
“ Patrimony of St. Peter.” One sees instinctively that it must 
have been some peculiar set of circumstances, quite uncon- 
nected with any predetermined purpose or natural sequence, 
that gave the Holy See any hold in this particular direction. 
Such is indeed the fact; the special connection of the Lega- 
tions with Rome was at first purely accidental, was then a 
mere arbitrary and inoperative transfer of title, and until the 
sixteenth century was never properly substantiated. Since that 
time discontent and rebellion have done quite as much to pre- 
vent the bond from becoming indissoluble as the lapse of time 
has effected in the opposite direction.. The Umbrian and south- 
western provinces owe their subjection to the Pope to an 
equally fortuitous course of circumstances; and if closer neigh- 
bourhood rendered the bond for some time more real in their 
case, its duration seems to be as precarious for the future as 
its formation was gradual and long postponed. 

There is one sense in which Constantine may be truly said 
to have been the founder of the temporal authority of the 
bishops of Rome. So long as the city of Rome remained the 
seat of government of the whole Roman Empire, the imperial 
authority overawed and stifled the birth of any rival power 
within its walls. The glories of that Rome which had achieved 
such greatness gathered around the person of the represen- 
tative of the Cesars; the spell of victory and empire in the 
diadem of Augustus left no room in the imaginations of the 
Romans or of the Roman world for the idea of the infallibility 
and universal headship of the possessor of the sacred keys. 
The desertion, however, of the city of Rome as an imperial 
residence by Constantine, in the year 326, and his removal of 
the seat of government four years later to the site of the 
ancient Byzantium, first opened the door to the transference of 
the prestige of Rome from non-resident and often alien Cesars 
to a resident and generally native bishop. The definite par- 
tition of the empire on the death of Theodosius in 395, while 
it destroyed the unity of idea attaching through all previous 
divisions of power to the Roman Empire, might have restored 
to Rome much of her old position as the centre of a still vast 
monarchy ; but this was not destined to be the case. In the 
year 404, after the first retreat of Alaric, the young Emperor 
Honorius took up his residence at Ravenna; and under him 
and his ‘successors that now subordinate capital of a papal 
legation became the imperial city of the West. From this time, 
during the remaining seventy-two years of the nominal Western 
Empire, the city of Rome, while it shared in the misfortunes of 
the emperors, derived little dignity from their continued supre- 
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macy, unless we consider as such the attraction of barbarian 
chiefs one after the other to the assault of its walls, by the glory 
of its once great name, or the reputation of its still remain- 
ing wealth. The downfall and the disappearance of the name 
even of the Western Empire were certainly favourable to the 
tranquillity and safety of the city, though they left it in a strange 
and unparalleled position. The tide of empire had ebbed away 
from its walls, and it remained isolated and unprotected, but 
yet unassailed and almost disregarded amidst the struggle of 
contending races, and the rise and fall of ephemeral kingdoms. 
It is during this period that the earliest approaches to the 
exercise of temporal functions must have been made by the 
popes. Such duties would be at first rather forced upon them 
by great emergencies and dangers to the city than claimed 
by them as primal accompaniments of their office. They 
were still what they had been during the reigns of the suc- 
cessors of Constantine—merely pastors of the church in Rome, 
exercising no authority but that which sprang from the re- 
spect inspired by their sacred duties or the influence com- 
manded by their Christian virtues. It is some testimony to 
the moral character of these earlier pontiffs that the power of 
the church grew as that of the civil government which sup- 
ported it declined, until, on the removal and secession of the 
emperors, the Bishop of Rome was recognised as the natural 
leader of the Roman people. The recovery of Italy in the sixth 
century to the eastern branch of the old empire, by the arms 
of Belisarius and Narses, led to the nominal subjection of the 
city to the imperial authority, represented by an exarch at 
Ravenna; but the “duchy of Rome,” as it was now called, 
scarcely felt a dependence practically nullified by the threaten- 
ing attitude assumed by the Lombard invaders towards the 
Exarchate. The Idoloclastic “heresy,” as it was called, of the 
Emperor Leo afforded a pretext to the popes for removing even 
this last relic of the old government of Rome. In his spiritual 
capacity, as a faithful guardian of the doctrines of the church, 
Gregory II. authorised the Romans to refuse the continuance 
of their tribute to Leo; and about the year 726 deprived the 
“Puke” Marino and the Exarch Paul of all authority, and, by 
agreement with the Lombards, established a sort of republic in 
Rome, which lasted till the time of Charlemagne. Under a state 
of things thus inaugurated, it was natural that the popes should 
enjoy considerable power; but they were still not sovereigns of 
Rome, which was an independent state under its own civil 
officers, its bishop exercising a sort of codrdinate and undefined 
influence over public affairs. The Roman laity, on the other 
hand, still had a certain authority in ecclesiastical matters, 
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the popes being elected by the joint votes of the clergy, senate, 
and people; and while the connection with the empire con- 
tinued, the old subordination of the priest to the prince being 
still marked by the necessary formal confirmation of their 
election at Constantinople. In some of the documents of this 
period the pope is styled the “ Preeses” of Rome. In the treaty 
with Luitprand, king of the Lombards, the expression used is 
the “duchy of Rome.” Pope Stephen wrote to Pepin and his 
sons “in the name of the church, dukes, consuls, tribunes, 
people, and army of Rome.” In the Liber Pontificalis Pepin is 
recorded by the chronicler as “by the will of God aggrandising 
(dilatans) the state (rempublicam) and the whole sovereign peo- 
ple (dominicam plebem).” Pepin’s own phrases are, “the church, 
senate, and state (respublica) of the Romans ;” or “the holy 
Church of God and the Roman state (respublica).” The posi- 
tion, then, of the Roman pontiffs at this epoch was very re- 
markable. From the imperial city of the Cesars they spoke 
with a voice of spiritual authority to the world without as the 
representatives of the “chief of the apostles,” and within its 
walls they were the revered colleagues of a free sovereign peo- 
ple, from whose great traditions they derived much of their 
own lustre in the eyes of civilised Europe, and to whom in 
their turn they were an egis of protection against foreign 
ageressions by the sanctity of their office, and a fresh source of 
pride and self-gratulation by identification with the grandeur 
of their spiritual pretensions. To a position such as this, 
material assistance from without might become necessary 
against restless neighbours; but no accession of territories or 
assumption of temporal sovereignty could add any thing of 
importance, while they might seriously affect its basis, the 
strength of which lay in its simplicity and indefiniteness. So 
far from the temporalities of the Holy See being essential to 
its independence and authority, this period, during which they 
had no existence, is exactly that in which the spiritual pre- 
tensions of Rome first took root in the kingdoms of Europe, 
and in which the papal chair was most completely independent 
of foreign influence. With the appeal which the popes made 
to the French monarchs, and with the ambiguous temporal 
grants of the Carlovingians to the chair,of St. Peter, began that 
state of discord, and ruinous ambition at home and dependence 
abroad, which has deprived the see of Rome of half its spi- 
ritual efficiency. 

Between the Lombards, who had established great princi- 
palities in Spoleto and Beneventum, and the Roman people 
there seems to have existed a mutual hatred and contempt of 
no ordinary kind. The Romans despised and ridiculed the 
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Lombards as rude barbarians; the Lombards could scarcely 
find words to express their contempt for Roman effeminacy 
and their disgust at Roman vices. Though they had the tra- 
ditions and the free forms of the early Roman republic, the 
Romans of the eighth century were a worn-out and effete race ; 
too much puffed up with the conceit of their ancestry to see 
their own degradation, and too much enamoured of their in- 
glorious vices to desire any practical revival of the manlier vir- 
tues of old Rome, which they were so fond of extolling in words. 
In short, the descendants of the conquerors of the world could 
form themselves into turbulent mobs, but possessed nothing but 
the name of an “army.” The popes, alarmed at this state of things, 
turned first for aid to Constantinople, and when this appeal was 
fruitless, addressed themselves to the potent mayors of the faz- 
néant Merovingians, Charles le Martel and his son Pepin. The 
exigencies of Rome sealed the fate of the last Merovingian, who, 
under the sanction of the Holy See, was deposed and committed 
to a convent; while (acting on the same sacred judgment) the 
Franks raised to the throne the first sovereign of the Carlovingian 
dynasty. Exactly at this time the Lombard prince Astolphus 
seized the exarchate of Ravenna, and terminated an authority 
which had existed for a hundred and eighty years. Ravenna, 
once the capital of the west, then the capital successively of the 
Gothic king Theodorie and of the Eastern Exarchate, now be- 
came the capital of a new Lombard state. Pope Stephen in- 
voked the aid of Pepin against the now imminent danger; and 
that prince, descending from the Alps, defeated Astolphus, and 
deposited on the altar of St. Peter’s the keys of Ravenna and 
twenty other towns ;* all of which (with the exception of Com- 
macchio in the legation of Ferrara) lie within the Romagna (7.e. 
the legations of Ravenna and Forli), and what was then called 
the Pentapolis (¢.¢. the Marches of Urbino and Ancona). What 
was the exact amount of rights over these towns intended to be 
conveyed by the delivery of their keys, it is impossible to say, 
as the donation is not itself preserved. Practically it had no 
effect for several centuries. Astolphus kept possession of the 
Exarchate ; and when, under his successor Desiderius, some 
of the towns recovered their liberty, they acknowledged the 
authority of the archbishops of Ravenna as inheritors of the 
extinct exarchs. Pepin had bestowed on him the dignity of 
“Patrician” of Rome; a title which had been given to the 
provincial governors of the eastern empire, but which, perhaps 
with some reference to the earliest use of the word, may have 


* Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Sinigaglia, Jesi, Forlimpoli, Forli, Castel 
Sussubio, Montefeltro, Accorragio, Monte di Lucaro, Cerra, Castel San Mariano, 
Bobbio, Urbino, Luceolo, Gubbio, and Commacchio. 
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been equivalent in his case to “protector.” He turned a deaf 
ear, however, to the complaints of the pope as to the practical 
nullity of the “donation ;” and when, in 774, Charlemagne over- 
threw the power of the Lombards, he was far from giving into 
the hands of the pope the actual government, or even the suze- 
rainty of the subjugated towns. What he appears to have actually 
given was, the rents and feudal rights of extensive domains in 
the Exarchate and Pentapolis, but the regal rights he reserved 
to himself. And when, in the year 800, Leo III., in the name 
of the Roman people, restored in his person the empire of the 
west, the new emperor reassumed the civil’ authority of the 
Cesars over the city of Rome as well as the other towns of 
Italy ; and although the internal government of all alike was 
left formally in the hands of the citizens, the ultimate suze- 
rainty was vested in the emperor, who, when present in any of 
the towns, exercised the rights of a sovereign, and was repre- 
sented during his absence by imperial prefects. He appears to 
have actually governed Rome in our modern sense of the term. 
The Roman coinage bore the words, “ Imperante domino nostro 
Carolo ;” and had the successors of Charlemagne maintained the 
vigour of his government, the popes, in seeking for a protector 
and an instrument of their aggrandisement, might have found 
that they had struck the death-blow to their schemes of inde- 
pendent temporal dominion. The grasp of the new empire was, 
however, relaxed in the weak hands of the later Carlovingians; 
but, although “one discovers traces of the protection which the 
popes sometimes accorded to the towns of the milia (or Exar- 
chate) and of the Pentapolis, one does not find any authority to 
indicate that the pope governed these towns. It was not, then, 
the cities, but the territorial possessions, the fiefs and domains, 
which constituted the wealth of the popes, and which rendered 
the concession of the Carlovingians really valuable.” 

In this direction, indeed, the growth of the temporal power 
of the pope and clergy had been enormous. By bequests in 
mortmain, and other pious donations, the ecclesiastics had be- 
come the proprietors of no small part of the soil of Europe. 
Their wealth and their secular influence became powerful agents 
of clerical ambition; and that they did not convert this pro- 
prietorship into an actual sovereignty we owe merely to the 
jealousy of the reigning princes, which interposed in time legis- 
lative checks to these ecclesiastical appropriations, to the inde- 
pendent municipal spirit of the civic populations, and to the 
practice of sub-infeudation, which frittered away the feudal 
power of the church among turbulent and ambitious vassals. 
The power of the popes was affected by all these influences, 
and the effect ef the vision of temporal ambition offered to the 
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Roman pontiffs by the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne 
was, for the two succeeding centuries, to weaken their power 
by subjecting them to the same vicissitudes with other tem- 
poral sovereigns, and by exposing their sacred office to the 
greatest insults and degradation at the hands of foreign princes 
and their own citizens. But through every vicissitude, and 
under every external discouragement, the pontiffs never gave up 
the idea which they had once conceived, never forgot the nomi- 
nal donations of the Carlovingians, never abandoned their hope 
of one day realising that with the phantom of which Pepin and 
Charlemagne had deluded them. For the time their prospects 
were far from hopeful. They were again in an isolated position 
—bishops with the same undefined authority in the city as be- 
fore, and now also wealthy feudal lords of large outlying domains. 
But the towns around them were every where independent, and 
the vassals to whom they granted out their domains as fiefs soon 
became almost equally so. The Carlovingian empire was rent in 
pieces ; there was no longer an emperor in the west; and Italy 
was a prey to the rival ambitions of the great vassals of the 
defunct empire. Of these the two principal were the Marquis of 
Friuli or the March of Trevisano, and the Marquis of Spoleto or 
Umbria, to which the Marches of Fermo and Camerino were 
subject, and which contained the present delegation of Rieti. 
The Berengers of Friuli became at length titular kings of Italy, 
with varying authority. In Rome the power fell into the hands 
of two women of noble origin but most abandoned life. All 
classes, with the pope at their head, had plunged into the gross- 
est debauchery. As the mistresses of successive popes, Theodora 
and her daughter Marozia governed church and state. Marozia, 
in the year 906, married Alberic Marquis of Camerino, who as- 
sumed the title of “Consul of the Romans;” and their son Albe- 
ric became the head of the state, under the titles indifferently of 
“consul” or “patrician.” This leadership seemed to have acquired 
an hereditary character; for Octavian, a youth of seventeen, suc- 
ceeded quietly to the vacant dignity, and, electing himself to the 
papal chair, became “ Pope and Lord of Rome,” under the title of 
John XII. On acquiring his ecclesiastical dignity, this pope 
made over the principal offices of administration to a prefect of 
the town, to whom he gave annual consuls as colleagues and 
counsellors ; and he charged with the care of his own interests 
twelve tribunes or decurions, representing the different quarters 
of Rome. Meanwhile Italy, distracted by internal contests, was 
devastated in the north by the Hungarians, and on the southern 
coasts by the Saracens, until, in despair, she invited over the 
Alps a new master in the person of Otho I, king of Germany. 
On his second expedition Otho deposed the reigning Berenger, 
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and received from the hands of Pope John XII. the title of em- 
peror, which had been in abeyance for nearly forty years. The 
new temporal and the old spiritual powers soon came into col- 
lision. The people of Rome took side with their pope; but the 
emperor, at the head of an army, soon reduced the city, and the 
pope sought safety in flight. His personal enemies having com- 
pletely the upper hand, the following formal summons went 
forth for him to appear and answer for his conduct; a docu- 
ment which sadly militates against the doctrine of papal irre- 
sponsibility : 

“To the Sovereign Pontiff and Universal Father [Papa], the Lord 
John: Otho, by the clemency of God, Emperor Augustus, and the 
Archbishops of Liguria, Tuscany, Saxony, and France, in the name of 
the Lord salute you. 

Arrived at Rome, for the service of God, on inquiring from your 
sons the Romans—bishops, cardinals, priests, deacons, and the whole 
people—as to the reason of your absence, and the motive which kept 
you from our sight,—us, the protector of your church and of yourself, 
—they have recounted to us such things concerning you—things so 
disgraceful that even stage-players would blush to repeat them. Not 
to conceal any thing from your highness, we will mention briefly some 
of them; a whole day would not suffice for their recital in detail. Know, 
then, that you are accused, not by a few, but by all, members of your 
own order as well as laymen, of having been guilty of homicide, per- 
jury, sacrilege, and incest with two sisters, close relations of your own : 
they add—shocking to hear—that at table you have drunk to the health 
of the devil ; that in gambling you have implored the help of Jupiter, 
Venus, and other demons. We pray you, therefore, with earnestness, 
Father, to come and make no delay in clearing yourself from these ac- 
cusations. And if you fear the violence of a heady mob, we engage to 
you on oath that nothing shall be done contrary to rule of holy canons. 
The 8th of the ides of November 963.” 


Of course Pope John made no personal appearance, and in 
default was solemnly deposed from his popedom. But the citi- 
zens were more faithful to him than he was to himself. The 
anti-pope was, on the emperor’s departure, driven from Rome ; 
but the restored pontiff soon perished, the victim of private 
vengeance roused by his own debauchery. We gladly pass 
over the ensuing period of anarchy and civil convulsion, during 
part of which Counts of Tusculum, said to be descended from 
Alberic of Camerino, gave the law to Rome in the name of 
the emperor. The history of the consul Crescentius, who was 
in power about the year 980, is very obscure. He seems to have 
endeavoured to assert the power of the people of Rome against 
emperor and pope combined. He soon succumbed to the forces 
of the empire, Otho III. besieging and taking the city, and exe- 
cuting Crescentius himself. The establishment of the Norman 
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principalities in Italy under Robert Guiscard was nearly the 
first occasion of the revival of the papal power. Alarmed at 
the progress of the Normans, the pope, Leo 1X., marched against 
them in person with an army of German mercenaries. He was 
beaten and made prisoner; but the Normans, combining craft 
with piety, only availed themselves of their victory to throw 
over their recent conquests in Apulia the shield of papal autho- 
rity, by obtaining from the pope the formal investiture of them 
as fiefs of the Holy See. The pope obtained a more solid share 
in the spoils of his new allies, on their conquest of the princi- 
pality of Benevento, in the gift of the city of that name. But 
still the city of Rome continued isolated among a cluster 
of hostile towns, with most of whom she was continually en- 
gaged in warfare ; so that, as an historian has remarked, “ one 
is transported back to the earliest times of the Republic in 
reading of the desperate wars between Rome and Tibur or 
Tusculum.” The papacy of Gregory VIL, so eventful in many 
respects for the spiritual pretensions of the Holy See, and 
the whole contest respecting ecclesiastical investitures, which 
brought into existence the rival parties of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, produced no accession of territorial strength to the popes, 
with the exception of another unfulfilled bequest. The famous 
Countess Mathilda, the greatest vassal of the empire in Italy, 
and the devoted ally of Gregory in all the vicissitudes of his 
fortunes, granted the reversion of her possessions to the Holy 
See. Besides her imperial fiefs of Mantua, Modena, and Tus- 
cany, over the disposition of which she had no proper control, 
the duchy of Spoleto and march of Ancona had descended to 
her from her father-in-law and step-father, Godfrey of Lorraine. 
In the words of the donation of Mathilda itself, however, there 
is not any thing which indicates sovereignty ; but simply a trans- 
fer of the rural domains. he emperors evidently treated all her 
possessions alike, as imperial fiefs, and kept possession of them 
without any regard to the claims and remonstrances of the 
popes ; but the bequest of the countess was not forgotten by 
the Holy See, any more than the previous donation of Pepin. 
In 1177, Frederic Barbarossa promised to restore to the 
popes the patrimony of Mathilda in fifteen years ; but the Em- 
peror Henry VI. granted it out to some of his German vassals. 
His grand-seneschal, Marcovald, was made Duke of Romagna 
and Marquis of Ancona; Philip of Suabia was made Duke of 
Tuscany, and Conrad of Suabia Duke of Spoleto. During the 
interregnum, however, which ensued on the death of the Em- 
peror Henry, and which was followed by the election of the 
candidate favoured by the Pope, Innocent III. availed himself 
of the odium attaching to the German intrusive princes to re- 
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assert his claims in a more substantial manner. He sent two 
cardinals to take possession of Spoleto and the Marches, and 
the principal towns at once opened their gates, and willingly 
submitted to him on having their municipal liberties guaran- 
teed to them. They are enumerated as being Spoleto, Foligno, 
Nocera, Perugia, Gubbio, Todi, Rieti, Assisi, Citta di Castello, 
Ancona, Fermo, Commacchio, Sinigaglia, Osimo, Fano, Jesi, and 
Pesaro ; several of these, it will be seen, being among the towns 
whose keys were deposited by Pepin at St. Peter’s. But the 
pope was not strong enough yet to keep all these acquisitions, 
and soon after granted out Ancona as a fief to the Marquis of — 
Este. Meanwhile at home the foundation of a securer domi- 
nion had been laid for the popes by the revived spirit of the 
Romans themselves. Rome was still a republic, and the career 
of Arnaldo di Brescia about this time proves the existence of a 
considerable jealousy of the increasing jurisdiction of the popes. 
Celestine III., Innocent’s predecessor, formally acknowledged 
the authority of the senate, and a charter of the pope remains 
to attest this recognition. But the people themselves grew tired 
of a many-headed authority; and abolishing the senate, substi- 
tuted a foreign elective officer, who was the head of the army 
and the administrator of justice, with the title of “senator.” 
Under their first “senators” the Romans carried on a most 
successful war with their neighbours ; took and destroyed T'us- 
culum, subjugated the whole of the Sabina and Campagna, 
and compelled the towns to submit the appointment of their 
chief officers to the Roman republic. Innocent III., in the 
plenitude of his increased dominion, contrived to keep the 
appointment of “senator” among his own friends, and dictated 
a form of oath to that officer, to “ maintain the pontiff in pos- 
session of his see, and of the regal rights which should be- 
long to St. Peter’s church; not to conspire against him so as 
to occasion him the loss of life or limb” (a provision full of 
significance as to the past relations of pope and people); “ to 
reveal to him all conspiracies and machinations which might 
come to his knowledge, and to provide for the safety of the 
cardinals and their household in every part of Rome and its 
jurisdiction.” Innocent, not content with this assertion of the 
papal chair, compelled the imperial prefect to pay allegiance 
to him, and to receive from him a fresh investiture, and re- 
moved the judges and podestas of the towns of the Campagna, 
nominating creatures of his own in their stead. This, as has 
been observed, “is the proper era of that temporal sovereignty 
which the bishops of Rome possess over their own city, though 
still prevented by various causes, for nearly three centuries, 
from becoming unquestioned and unlimited.” 
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In the year 1278, Pope Nicholas III. obtained from Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg a charter defining the territories of the 
Holy See as extending from Radicofani to Capernano, on the 
Neapolitan frontier, and as including the duchy of Spoleto, 
the march of Ancona, the exarchate of Ravenna, the city of 
Bologna, and other places, all of which, at the request of the 
pope, he relieved from the oath of allegiance to the emperor. 
Bologna, an old Etruscan city, possessed of the Roman citizen- 
ship, had been “empowered by Otho the Great,” says the 
manifesto of the insurgent government of that city in 183], 
“after he had driven the barbarians from Italy, to govern 
itself under the form of a free and strong republic ;” it had 
“triumphed over Frederic Barbarossa, held prisoner the son 
of Frederic II., and kept the right of navigation against the 
Venetians.” In 1276, “by the perfidious advice of Prendi- 
parte,” the city placed herself under the protection of Pope 
Nicholas III., then a fugitive from an insurrection at Rome. 
“ But the protection of Nicholas, who had covenanted to allow 
of the free government of the republic, was soon changed into 
open oppression.” At last Bologna, “that had over and over 
again wrought out her own rescue, brought matters to such a 
point, that more kindly pontiffs, and especially Eugene IV., 
could not but recognise, in spite of themselves, her emancipa- 
tion as just and regular. Thus Bologna recovered all those 
advantages which attend upon a state of freedom.” Perugia 
and Ancona were at this time independent republics, and Fer- 
rara had, since the year 1240, been subject to the Este family 
as hereditary princes, who were sometimes independent sove- 
reigns, sometimes owned the superiority of the pope. 

Early in the 14th century, the papal see was removed to 
Avignon, where it remained for seventy years. The papal au- 
thority was, of course, greatly relaxed during this period, and 
the popes vainly sent mercenaries to reduce the revolted Roma- 
gnoles. Every where independent cities or independent princes 
established themselves. At Rome itself, out of a state of an- 
archy arose the seven months’ government of Nicolo Rienzi, 
“tribune of Rome” in 1341. The story of his extraordinary 
success and sudden downfall need not be again told. He re- 
turned, in 1354, as the assessor of the pope’s legate Albonoz, 
with the title of “senator ;” but in four months the fickle 
Romans murdered their former favourite. The legate was more 
successful; he defeated Ordaleffi lord of Forli, Malateste of 
Rimini, and Vico of Viterbo, with other of the princes who 
had parceled among themselves the domains of the Holy See ; 
and he restored the Romagna, the Marches, and the Campagna 
to the authority of the pope. This recovery was, however, 
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only partial and transient ; and, when the popes returned to 
Rome in 1871, the provinces north of the Apennines were 
chiefly in the hands of petty princes. In 1441 Ravenna placed 
itself under the protection of Venice. Bvlogna meanwhile 
was a prey to internal discords between patricians and ple- 
beians; and, says indignantly the Bologna manifesto, “ the popes 
so knavishly knew how to profit by these intestine strifes, that 
Bologna, through their insidious arts, fell again under the pro- 
tection of the church. It was in the year 1447, and Nicholas 
V. was sitting on the papal throne when this happened. The 
conditions of the surrender were as follows: that the free go- 
vernment of the city should continue for ever under the forms 
fixed by its laws; that the cardinal-legate to be despatched 
from the Holy See should not be authorised to decide any thing 
without the consent of the local authorities; that the Bolognese 
exchequer should continue entirely apart from that of the ven- 
erable Apostolic See, and that all the revenues should be paid 
into the public municipal chest ; lastly, that the city and pro- 
vince should be entitled at all times to the right of self-defence 
by their own means. These conditions, although they were 
confirmed by twenty-seven pontiffs, successors to Nicholas V., 
were notwithstanding,” continues the manifesto, “in the course 
of time, de facto only, and by most unlawful violence, broken 
and done away with. For having subverted the ancient order 
of things, and having changed our free government into des- 
potism, the new popes imposed upon us most heavy and insup- 

ortable taxes; not to spend them, as in former times, for the 
behoof of the community, but rather for the exclusive advan- 
tage of the apostolic treasury; nor did they ever render any 
account of this expenditure. They then entered the province 
with the papal armies, certainly not to defend our country, but 
simply to oppress it; and, at length, in order that we might 
not be able to reclaim for any good purpose our independence, 
the first and holiest of our rights, they severed an integral 
part of the province, Castel Bolognese, which we had lawfully 
gained ; and with this they put the finishing hand to their exe- 
crable despotism.” 

The tenure of Bologna by the popes was, however, not con- 
tinuous until the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
The papal see then made a great and successful effort to realise 
its pretensions. In the year 1500, Alexander VI. sent his son, 
Cesare Borgia, at the head of an army; and this notorious 
personage, partly by skill, partly by treachery, overthrew the 
petty princes of the Marches. Julius II., who succeeded to the 
papal chair, placed himself at the head of an army, and con- 
quered the Romagna, reducing also finally to obedience to the 
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Holy See the towns of Bologna and Perugia, in the year 1506. 
Ravenna was restored to the popes in 1509. Ferrara was simi- 
larly annexed on the extinction of the reigning family of Este 
in 1597. Urbino, which had been for some time an indepen- 
dent duchy, followed the example of Ferrara, on the death of 
the last duke without issue, in the year 1632. One princi- 
pality only remained to complete the present papal dominions, 
and this had been a creation of the popes themselves. In the 
year 1534, Alessandro Farnese, whose name as pope was Paul 
IIL, detached nearly one-half of the “ Patrimony of St. Peter,” 
and erecting it into a “duchy of Castro,” bestowed it, with the 
towns of Ronciglione and Nepi, on his natural son, Pier Luigi, 
and his descendants as a fief of the Holy See. The successors 
of Paul reluctantly acquiesced in this arrangement, until at 
length, in the year 1656, the grant was resumed ; and so the 
benefactions of Pepin and Mathilda were realised and extended, 
and the south-western provinces were consolidated into a com- 
pact temporality. 

Two hundred years have elapsed since the ambitious hopes 
of the pontiffs received their fulfilment in the extinction of the 
last independent authority within the territories which they 
claimed ; and now again Christian Europe is called upon to 
review the manner in which they have executed their sacred 
trust, and to pass judgment on the wisdom and necessity of 
papal temporalities. The verdict of the population of the 
three northern Legations has been given; first, by the repre- 
sentatives of the upper classes, and next, by a nearly unani- 
mous vote of the whole people, against the papal government, 
and in favour of annexation to the dominions of King Victor 
Emmanuel. While we write the news is fresh that the go- 
vernor of the revolted provinces, Farini, the historian of Rome 
during the first years of Pius [X., has formally presented the 
record of the wishes of his fellow-citizens to the chosen king 
of the Italians. Sunday the 18th of March 1860 will always 
be memorable in the annals of the Papal States as that on 
which the King of Piedmont replied to the application of the 
Romagnoles: “I accept their solemn vote, and henceforth shall 
be proud to call them my people.” The first step has, then, been 
actually taken towards the demolition of the pile raised with 
such prolonged toil by the Roman pontiffs as a memorial of 
their temporal pretensions; and we conclude our imperfect 
sketch of the past history of the Italian subjects of the pope 
with what promises to be the first chapter in a narrative of 
the “decline and fall” of the Papal Principality. 

In estimating the character of the government of any people, 
its general result in the satisfaction or dissat sfaction of the 
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governed forms no unimportant element either with the histo- 
rical judge or the practical statesman. If this alone be taken 
as a test, the condemnation of the administration of the popes is 
certain and absolute. There are, however, other ways in which 
the subject may be discussed, from which some variety of opinion 
may arise. Are the grievances by which the disaffected subjects 
of the pope profess to be goaded to rebellion real and serious ? 
Are they practically irremediable under any papal administra- 
tion, and inherent in such a form of government? Is the papal 
government bond fide willing and ready to make the attempt at 
remedying them, and has the time gone by or not for such an 
effort to be practically successful? Lastly, Is the maintenance 
of the papal temporal dominion essential to the independence 
of the papal ecclesiastical authority? We pass by without fur- 
ther reference the affected juste-miliew of the Paris pamphlet, 
which, if seriously put forward, carries with it its own refuta- 
tion in the necessity which it involves of a continued occu- 
pation of the city of the Caesars by the forces of a foreign 
sovereign. 

On the first point diplomacy may be allowed to speak with 
authority where the popular voice is disallowed. On the 10th 
of May 1831, “the foreign ministers, who were eager to bring 
the Pontifical States to a condition of durable tranquillity, com- 
bined in recommending and proposing to the court of Rome 
such measures of adjustment as they thought suitable,” and pre- 
sented a memorandum, which runs as follows: 


“TI, It is the opinion of the representatives of the Five Powers 
that, for the general advantage of Europe, two fundamental principles 
ought to be established in the States of the Church : 

1. That the government of these states should be placed upon a 
solid basis, by means of timely amelioration, as his holiness himself in- 
tended and announced at the outset of his reign. 

2. That such ameliorations, which, according to the expression of 
the edict of H. E. Monsignor Cardinal Bernetti, will found a new era 
for the subjects of his holiness, should, by means of internal guarantees, 
be placed beyond reach of the variations inherent in the nature of an 
elective government. 

II. In order to obtain this salutary end, which is of great conse-~ 
quence to Europe on account both of the geographical position and of 
the social condition of the Pontifical States, it appears indispensable 
that the organic declaration of his holiness should set out from two 
fundamental principles : 

1. That the improvements should take effect, not only in those pro- 
vinces where the revolution burst out, but also in those which remained 
faithful, and in the capital. 

2. That the laity should be generally admitted to administrative 
and judicial functions. 
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III. It would appear that the improvements ought in the first place 
to have respect to the judicial system, and to the municipal and pro- 
vincial administration. 

As regards the judicial system, it is believed that the full execution 
and the development of the promises and the principles of the motw 
proprio of 1816 would afford the most safe and effectual method of put- 
ting an end to the very general complaints respecting this most import- 
ant part of the social organisation. 

As regards the municipal administration, it appears that the follow- 
ing should be viewed as the necessary basis of every practical improve- 
ment: the general reéstablishment and appointment of municipalities 
elected by the people ; and the institution of municipal privileges, which 
shall govern the action of the bodies corporate, according to the local 
interests of the communities. 

In the second place, it appears that the organisation of provincial 
councils—whether by means of the permanent executive council ap- 
pointed to assist the governor of the province in the fulfilment of his 
duties, and endowed with suitable powers, or by any more numerous 
assembly, especially if chosen from within the range of the new munici- 
palities, and meant to be consulted upon the most important affairs of 
the province—would be signally useful for introducing improvement 
and simplicity into the provincial administration, for superintending the 
municipal administration, for allotting the taxes, and for informing the 
government respecting the real wants of the province. 

IV. The high importance of good order in the finances, and of such 
a management of the public debt as may give the security so desirable 
for financial credit, and may effectually contribute to augment its re- 
sources and secure its stability, appear to render indispensable a central 
establishment in the capital, namely, a supreme board charged with the 
audit of the public accounts for the service of each year, in each branch 
of the administration, both civil and military, and likewise charged with 
the care of the public debt, and having powers proportionate to its 
great and salutary purposes. The more independent such an institution 
shall be in its nature, and the more it shall present the marks of an in- 
timate union between the government and the people, the more it will 
conform to the beneficent intention of the sovereign, and to the general 
anticipations. On this account we think that it ought to include per- 
sons chosen by the municipal councils, who, in union with the advisers 
of the sovereign, should form an administrative giwnta or consulta. This 
body might or might not form a part of a council of state, to be chosen 
by the sovereign from among the persons most distinguished in birth, 
property, or talent. 

Unless there were one or more central institutions of such a kind, 
intimately allied with the influential classes of a country so rich in 
aristocratic and conservative elements, the very nature of an elective 
government would naturally deprive the improvements, which will 
form the lasting glory of the reigning pope, of those guarantees of en- 
durance, the need of which is generally and strongly felt, and will be 
felt so much the more in proportion as the benefits conferred by the 
pontiff shall be great and valuable.” 
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Again and again, both before and after the events of 1848-9, 
the representatives of the European powers, acting on the best 
information which they could obtain as to the actual state of 
affairs, have reiterated their complaints and their reeommenda- 
tions as to the redress of grievances. Again and again the ex- 
istence of such grievances has been admitted by the Holy See, 
and their redress apologetically deferred to ‘a more convenient 
season.” This acknowledgment of the existence of evil, and this 
dogged persistence in the denial of its redress, are a sufficient 
answer in themselves to some of the points which we have just 
suggested. <A strong d-priori argument might be also deduced 
from them as to the ‘incompatibility of the government of eccle- 
siastics with the well-being of a state. An historian, distin- 
guished by his almost frigid impartiality in estimating the great 
events of the past, has thus summed up the effects of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the popes during the latter part of the 
middle ages, when their vast spiritual pretensions abroad had 
been curbed by the spirit and sagacity of European nations: 
“As the popes found their ambition thwarted beyond the Alps, 
it was diverted more and more towards schemes of temporal 
sovereignty. In these we do not perceive that consistent policy 
which remarkably actuated their conduct as supreme heads of 
the church. Men generally advanced in years, and born of 
noble Italian families, made the papacy subservient to the ele- 
vation of their kindred, or to the interests of a local faction. 
For such ends they mingled in the dark conspiracies of that 
bad age, distinguished only by the more scandalous turpitude of 
their vices from the petty tyrants and intriguers with whom 
they were engaged. In the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
when all favourable prejudices were worn away, those who oc- 
cupied the most conspicuous station in Europe disgraced their 
name by more notorious profligacy than could be paralleled in 
the darkest age that had preceded.” We have no intention 
of drawing any parallel between the Borgias and recent occu- 
pants of the papal chair,—between the fifteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries; but the mass of corruption so long superin- 
cumbent on the body-politic of Rome could not but have in- 
fected the general spirit of the administration, and the effects 
of the earlier demoralisation of the popes has survived to ob- 
scure and render ineffectual the personal morality and good in- 
tentions of the weak pietist who is now the nominal head of the 
papal government. If we accept the vigorous periods of an elo- 
quent pamphleteer, whose denunciation has had bestowed upon 
it the stamp of truth implied in an official suppression, the 
morality immediately below the chair of St. Peter by no means 
corresponds to the virtues of the holy father himself. The ac- 
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cusations against the cardinal-secretary Antonelli may be true, 
or they may be exaggerated, but it is a very serious thing 
that such charges should be boldly brought against the chief 
minister of the representative of the apostles; and more than 
a doubt may be suggested by it whether a government which 
exposes itself to such imputations in its highest offices is likely 
to have conduced to the morality and happiness of the popu- 
lation subjected more immediately to its subordinate jurisdic- 
tions. If we are to believe the representation of the papal 
administration and of the papal administrators given by the 
author of the book which we have placed at the head of our 
remarks, a very decided corroboration will be afforded to our 
previous impressions. “I do not conceal from myself,” says 
the ex-member of the Roman Constituent, “that the words 
of a proscrit, branding those who proscribed him, are open to 
suspicion ; no doubt the pains of exile may mislead the mind 
and excite the soul, so as to produce a sort of mental vertigo, 
and passion may sometimes obscure the truth. But when the 
proscrit, without dwelling upon his own misfortunes, his own 
feelings, his own convictions, comes to tell of facts;—when he 
mentions dates, places, men, so as to afford to any one the means 
of verifying or criticising his assertions,—when circumstances 
and the general relation of facts afford a striking confirmation to 
these special facts,—when their character is such as to render it 
impossible to assign to them another origin,—when they are not 
controverted but simply denied, without any proof,—and when, 
lastly, no serious argument can be adduced to invalidate their 
moral significance,—it is impossible for any conscientious man to 
refuse his confidence to the writer. I shall not dwell at length 
on the particular circumstances in which I am placed ; but what 
I am about to relate, and the just expectations of the reader, 
render some brief statement necessary. My family is well 
known both at Rome and throughout the Papal States; its 
position and its extensive connections have brought me from 
my childhood into intercourse with all the influential members 
of the papal government. I have heard all the high dignitaries 
of the church and of the government converse in my presence— 
not with that language of reserve which they affect in their 
official relations, but in the undisguised language of private in- 
timacy. When I was scarcely seven years old, I began to be an 
attentive listener to these persons, and from that time my mind 
has received a strong impression from the strange things which 
I perceived—which instinctively astonished me when I could 
not yet interpret them, and which, on subsequent reflection, 
have filled me with horror. These impressions have not since 
been given the lie to. I might, indeed, have been deceived in my 
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deductions from my personal observations, but in dealing with 
facts I cannot be mistaken. These have multiplied under my 
own eyes, have taken place in my own presence, have been, so 
to speak, in my very hands, when to my own family connections 
have been added those I had myself formed. The offices which 
have been intrusted to me, the employments which I have filled, 
almost in the heart of the government itself, have given me the 
opportunity of mixing with men of all classes, of examining 
into the machine of government closely in all its details, of be- 
coming acquainted with its practical working, and of witnessing 
the sardonic smiles of the inquisitors, and listening to the hope- 
less complaints of the victims. From that time forward I had a 
horror of the government of priests... . If my father had sown in 
my heart the seeds of corruption, and busied himself in bringing 
them to maturity, he would indeed have opened to me a career 
full of honours, and might perhaps have made of me a cardinal 
of the holy Roman Church. My father preferred that I should 
be an honourable man, and by so doing predestined me to be a 
rebel; he secured to me the bitterness of finding myself a pro- 
scrit, and for this title I owe him the deepest acknowledg- 
ments.” A statement thus heralded ought to obtain a respect- 
ful audience; and, having given our readers the author’s own 
appeal to their confidence, we must leave them to gather for 
themselves that impression as to his credibility, which the 
perusal of the work itself can alone adequately convey. One 
extract may suffice to show the materials out of which the 
rulers of the ecclesiastical states are formed, and the motives 
by which their choice of the sacred office is at present actuated. 
The author takes the case of the lower orders, who might be 
supposed to benefit most from a system which opens the way of 
preferment to all classes through the same sacred portal. He 
takes the case of one “ whose father is a wretched peasant, toil- 
ing from morning to night, and yet scarcely able to keep his 
family ; who has to beg from his landed proprietor, to humble 
himself before the steward, to learn to conciliate the servants 
to get admitted into his master’s presence; who, if he dare to 
enter the palace, is abashed at his own dress and his ignorance. 
‘But you shall be a priest,’ says the wretched father to his son. 
‘I will be a priest,’ thinks then the child ; ‘and I shall have no 
more need tu give myself up to exhausting toil; the church pro- 
vides for the wants of her ministers. I will be a priest; and 
then the proprietor will have to pay me dues, and will have to 
respect me, for I shall.be more than his equal, and any day I 
may become his immediate superior. While my father stops at 
the door, I shall enter the palace; and if he is admitted to a 
seat at the servants’ table, I shall be a guest at that of the 
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master.’ ‘My father,’ says another, ‘is an artisan, the slave of 
his employer, who has less care for him than for his machines ; 
but for me, I shall be a priest; I shall become a curate, perhaps 
a bishop. Then will I take vengeance for my father, and will 
throw into prison his employer, who is an unbeliever, a blas- 
phemer, and who never attends the sacraments.’ ‘My father,’ says 
a third, ‘is an inferior officer in the government; he has but nine 
crowns a month, and, vanquished by poverty, he is obliged to 
ask for a gratuity ; my mother and sister have to go to implore 
Monsignor the Delegate. Ah! I will become a priest, and I may 
then become a “delegate ;” and, in my turn, the beautiful ladies 
of the city, who will not look at me and despise me for my 
poverty, will surround me, will pay court to me; when they 
want a favour, they will have to come and ask it in my private 
cabinet, and then I will make my conditions.’ Such are the 
reasons—very religious cues, you will perceive—which actuate 
the larger number of yo ing men who embrace the ecclesiastical 
career. Judge them nvi too severely. Their guilt springs from 
their human weaknes: ; but the guilt of a government which 
offers to its subjects only this alternative—sacrilege with the 
satisfaction of every yassion, or a life which implies the nega-~ 
tion of all rights—this guilt, let M. de Rayneval say what he 
may of it in his despatches, is infamous.” 

If such be the root of the administration of the priests, 
we may easily anticipate its fruits; and we can well understand 
the firm determination evinced by the emancipated population 
of the “‘ Emilia” not to return under such a yoke. The con- 
sideration, too, of a few facts such as these may lead to a 
more positive opinion as to the inherent incompatibility in 
practice of the priestly office with the functions of a just civil 
ruler. That any abstract notion—for it is nothing else—of the 
independence of a pontiff propped up on such a system can 
much longer prevail against the demands of common sense, not 
to speak of the standing scandal to Christendom in its very 
centre, we will not believe. It may suit the cynical mood of 
the supposed author of Le Pape et le Congres to allude with a 
sneer to the spectacle of a body of citizens deprived of all the 
rights of such, except what they may attain to by the channel 
of self-degradation ; but we cannot suppose that the statesmen 
of Europe will be willing, even if they are able, to content them- 
selves with epigrammatic sayings in the face of undisputed facts. 
No true lover of the Church of Rome should, on the other hand, 
wish to see entailed upon another generation a state of things 
which has only lowered that church in the eyes of the civilised 
world; which has added nothing to the real power of the popes, 


but has detracted so much from their spiritual influence ; which 
LL 
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rests upon donations of rights which were not in the minds of 
the donors ; which has never been able to withstand the slight- 
est external shock; which has never been respected by any 
government whose interest it was to infringe upon it; and 
which can be supported in the present day only by foreign 
bayonets, at the cost of the alienation of the feelings of millions 
of devout Catholics, and of the sympathies of every other body 
of Christians. 





Art. X.—CEREBRAL PSYCHOLOGY: BAIN. 


The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander Bain, A.M. London, 
1855. 

The Emotions and the Will. By Alexander Bain, A.M., Examiner in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. London, 
1859. 


Tr is rare to find an Englishman, not a graduate in Arts, who 
believes in the existence,—or even the possibility,—of what are 
called the “ Mental and Moral Sciences.” The average national 
intelligence looks on them as the showy shams of Academic dis- 
cipline, and is as suspicious of their solidity as of Mr. Gladstone’s. 
The Scotchman, on the other band,—by ordination of nature and 
University charter,—takes kindly to these studies; discusses 
their problems every where, at church, on the platform, even in 
the public-house; and, migrating South of the Tweed, reintro- 
duces them, from time to time, into our literature and life. In 
their pure form, however, he would hardly succeed in gaining 
our ear for them. But, himself catching the infection of our 
scepticism, he adapts them to the level of our belief, surrenders 
their distinctive characteristics, assimilates them to physical 
knowledge, and reduces them from their autonomy to a mere 
province of the “ Natural Sciences :” and then, for the first time, 
when he has construed all that is “ mental’ in the phenomena 
into physiology, and all that is “ moral” into the chemistry of 
ideas, we begin to suspect his doctrine of something better than 
metaphysic moonshine. Both the elder Mill and Mr. Bain owe 
their English laurels to the remarkable skill with which they 
have negotiated away the claims of the native Scottish philo- 
sophy, and saved or sacrificed their science by putting it under 
protection of a stronger power. In saying this, we refer, not so 
much to their doctrines as to their method; and especially to the 
preconception from which they set out, as to the nature of their 
study and its relative place in the scheme of human knowledge. 
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What is “ Psychology”? Nobody would think of putting it 
among the Physical Sciences, or would hesitate to admit that it 
stands, in some sense, at the remotest point from them. Nor 
would the most enthusiastic disciple of Faraday or Liebig pre- 
tend that it dealt with phenomena reducible to Chemical Law ; 
though perhaps he might claim a less distant relationship to 
them than that of the mere Natural Philosopher, and might 
even reserve, on behalf of his favourite pursuit, some contingent 
reversionary right of interest in them. To judge from the ha- 
bitual language of medical literature, the Physiologist considers 
himself to be treading close upon the heels of the Mental Philo- 
sopher, and to be heir-presumptive, ifnot already rival claimant, 
to the whole domain. Between the facts of life, as manifested 
through the lower grades of organised existence, and the facts of 
mind, special to our race, he recognises no ultimate distinction, 
and confidently looks for evidence of essential identity. And 
whatever be the destination of Intellectual Philosophy, draws with 
it that of Ethics and Religion: for, once within the enclosure 
of the distinctive human faculties, it is impossible for the in- 
quirer to insulate the Reason, whilst relegating Conscience and 
Faith to quite another field. In this view, therefore, the study 
of humanity constitutes only the uppermost stratum of scientific 
Natural History: it deals with certain residuary phenomena left 
on hand when the lower organisms have been exhausted: and its 
separation is no less provisional and artificial than that of any 
one branch of zoology from any other. It is thus the crown and 
summit of the hierarchy of Natural Sciences; emerging from 
physiology, as physiology from chemistry, and chemistry from 
physics; and differing only, as each superior term differs from 
the subjacent, in the greater complexity and more restricted 
range of the attributes it contemplates. Psychological studies, 
prosecuted with this preconception of their position, will natu- 
rally borrow, as far as possible, the resources of the nearest 
science, will seek explanation of human facts in the simpler 
animal analogies; and in proportion as these fail, will feel baf- 
fled, and anxious to reduce the variance to the lowest point. To 
bring the higher phenomena under the rule, or close to the con- 
fines of the lower; to exhibit them as woven in the same loom, 
only of finer web and more complicated pattern,—will be the in- 
stinctive aim of researches begun from this side. Nor will the 
aim be wholly unsuccessful in regard to the border phenomena, 
—of Sense, Propension, and Habit,—which retain us in affinity 
with other living kinds. If it incurs the risk of failure and harm, 
it will be at the upper end, among the extreme human charac- 
teristics: where, to say the least, it is strongly tempted to 
repeat upon psychology the same violence of which Comte com- 
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plains as committed by the physicist on chemistry, and the 
chemist on physiology,—a coercive assimilation of ulterior to 
prior laws. 

There is certainly a captivating simplicity in this pyramidal 
arrangement of all our possible knowledge around a single axis; 
with the base broadly laid in the universal properties of matter, 
and the apex rising to the solitary loftiness of Man and even 
crowned with his highest symbol,—the cross. It seems to pro- 
mise that, by merely repeating our steps and not growing dizzy, 
we shall surmount all our ignorance, and find Thought and Love, 
as well as Force and Matter, beneath our feet. At the same 
time, it seems to warn us, that the special endowments of our 
own being are utterly inaccessible to our apprehension, till we 
have ascended through tier after tier of previous sciences. The 
promise and the warning, if reliable, are of superlative import- 
ance. Is it true, then, that, simply and only by ascending the 
stair of natural knowledge,—by persistent prolongation of its 
familiar processes,—we reach the stage of Mental and Moral 
Science? Is that stage really to be found along the same line of 
method, only ranged around its furthest segment? We utterly 
disbelieve it: and venture to affirm that no refinement of growth 
in the other sciences has any tendency to blossom into know- 
ledge of the Mind; and that such knowledge, instead of being 
doomed to wait till the alleged prior terms in the series have 
been built up, begins with them at the beginning, proceeds with 
them pari passu, and can no more be put before or after them 
than the image in the mirror before or after the object it 
reflects, 

The ground of these assertions is simply this:—Mental Sci- 
ence is Self-knowledge: Natural Science, the knowledge of some- 
thing other than Self. Their spheres are of necessity mutually 
exclusive ; yet so related that, like all true opposites, they come 
into existence together. Wakened up by some phenomenon 
from the sleep of unconsciousness, we discover two things at 
once, viz. ourselves as recipient and the phenomenon as given: 
we are in possession of an external fact and an internal feeling; 
and have already had our first lesson in both physica! and mental 
knowledge. Every event, in like manner, has its outer and its 
inner face, and is apprehended by us as existing and as felt; 
contributing an element, in the one aspect, to our familiarity 
with nature, in the other, to our acquaintance with our own 
mind. ‘The same relative fact which, in the external space, is 
called Light, when brought home to us, is called Vision: and whilst 
Optics take charge of it in the former case, it belongs to Psy- 
chology in the latter. Not a single predicate attaching to it is 
common to both sides of the relation: on the one, it is cause,— 
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it is in space,—it has dimension and local movement: on the 
other, it is effect,—it is in time,—it is a feeling, exempt from 
the laws of size and measurement. This divarication of the phe- 
nomenon into two opposite directions is inherent in the cognitive 
act itself, and goes wherever it goes, constant as focus to focus 
in the ellipse : and this it is which constitutes the indestructible 
antithesis between physical and mental science, making them 
twins in their birth but without contact in their career. In the 
play of life,—the action and reaction,—between ourselves and 
the surrounding scene, attention may pass outward, and for- 
getting itself, may look at this or that ; or may turn inward, and 
forgetting the world, may count the beads of thought and note 
the flush of feeling: and the results, of natural knowledge in 
the first instance and psychologic in the second, are absolutely 
parallel and codrdinate, and can never be transposed into linear 
subordination. Self-consciousness has one realm to construe ; 
Perceptive observation, another. Could we always forget our- 
selves, and use our faculty upon objects without knowing it, we 
should still be competent to the “interpretation of nature :” 
could we always forget the world, and scan the inner history 
alone, we should still be competent to register the laws of thought. 
The necessary duality of all intellectual action happily excludes 
this extreme, and preserves some approximate equipoise between 
the two momenta of our knowledge: but it is none the less true 
that they are perfectly distinct, however concurrent; that inter- 
change between them is impossible ; that, though they hang and 
balance from the same beam, the weights which are heaviest in 
the one have no effect upon the other; and that the attempt to 
treat them as homogeneous can but upset and confound the 
conditions of human intelligence. What is shown to us by 
the outer daylight of objective discovery must always be other 
than that which we see by the inner light of self-knowledge: 
and could the rays of either fall upon the other’s field, there is 
nothing there which they could fetch out of darkness. 

We submit therefore that a dualistic grouping of the Sciences, 
in place of a monistic, is prescribed .by the fundamental con- 
ditions of Intelligence itself; that without a firm and absolute 
reliance on the postulates and resources of objective experience, 
Natural knowledge can make no way; that without equally firm 
and absolute reliance on the postulates and resources of self- 
consciousness, Mental and Moral philosophy must remain im- 
possible; and that whilst neither can question, not either may 
borrow, the language and methods of the other. So long as we 
look at the extreme cases of contrast in the two series,—Astro- 
nomy, for instance, and Psychology,—this statement will per- 
haps challenge little objection: star-gazing taking us out pretty 
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far, and thought-analysing keeping us pretty close at home, 
There are however several intermediate departments of know- 
ledge which seem to give us insight into the workings of the 
human mind, not by introspection, but distinctly by the study of 
externaldata. Jurisprudence and Politics, History, Philology, 
and Art, all engage themselves upon visible and tangible pro- 
ducts of the past, and have no less objective a look than Botany 
and Geology themselves; yet all issue in deeper acquaintance 
with humanity: they appear to be physical in their procedure, 
and moral in their result. Nevertheless, they do not disturb, 
they even confirm, the principle of our dual arrangement. What 
are the “external phenomena” with which they deal? Laws and 
States,—the embodiment of the social.Conscience ; Language,— 
the crystallisation of human Thought; Poetry, Painting, and 
Sculpture,—the witnesses of human Ideality; Action and Suffer- 
ing,—the outcome of human Life and Passion. For the purpose 
of our present argument, it is an abuse of terms to call these 
“external” facts. They are so, in the sense in which tears are 
drops of water, or a ship’s colours a few yards of cotton rag: but 
their whole essence lies in the internal meaning of which they 
are the record and the sign, in the invisible and spiritual facts of 
which they compel the very elements to take charge. And all 
such simply expressive phenomena speak to us only to the extent 
of our sympathy, and through the medium of our self-conscious- 
ness: did they not hold up the mirror to our inner life, and 
enable us better to read ourselves in their reflex image, they 
would tell us nothing, and would drop from the catalogue of 
human studies. Here, and here alone, does the maxim hold, that 
“ike only can know like,”—that the cognitive process requires 
community of nature between the knower and the known. In 
physics, it is rather the opposite rule that prevails,—of contra- 
riety between subject and object :—at all events I need not, in 
order to estimate colour, have my faculty prismatically painted; 
or, to appreciate acids, be sour myself; or, to examine the mag- 
netic laws, be personally liable to dip. But, if I am to know 
humanity, human I must be; and all its memorials, so far as 
they are not dumb to me, are but the extension of my self-con- 
scious being. In this distinction we have the true dividing-line 
between the departments of Science and Literature, and the 
principle of their profound difference of operation on the minds 
exclusively occupied with either. It would take us too far from 
our proper path to work out this hint at present: it is intended 
only adequately to carry out the dual arrangement of our intel- 
lectual pursuits, and justify the appropriation of all the “ litera 
humaniores” to the side of self-knowledge. 

Mr. Bain’s book opens with an account, lucid, exact, and 
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compendious, of the nervous system in man. In its proper place, 
beside the volumes of Bell, of Quain, of Sharpey, of Carpenter, 
nothing could be better: and in a practical manual for students, 
especially when they are to be examined by the Author himself, 
we do not question the utility of such an exposition. It is a 
serviceable key to much that would else be obscure in the lan- 
guage of psychological writers: and just as a musician may 
reasonably feel some curiosity respecting acoustic laws, so is it 
natural that an interest in mental processes should extend itself 
to their organic antecedents. But, tried by any strict test of 
logical right, the disquisition is, in our view, altogether foreign 
and intrusive: and we prefer the practice of the older writers,— 
Reid, Stewart, and Mill,—who take up their subject no earlier 
than the conscious phenomena, and leave the medullary con- 
ditions entirely out of view. It is not that we doubt the phy- 
siological importance of the modern cerebral researches, or feel 
any thing but regret at their hitherto scanty achievements. But 
if they were ever so successful,—if we could get to look at all 
that we want,—if we could turn the exterior of a man’s body into 
a transparent case, and compel powerful magnifiers to lay bare 
to us all that happens in his nerves and brain,—what we should 
see would not be sensation, thought, affection, but some form of 
movement or other visible change, which would equally show 
itself to any being with observing eyesight, however incapable 
of the corresponding inner emotion. Facts thus legible from a 
position foreign to the human consciousness are not mental facts, 
are not moral facts, and have no place in the interior ofa science 
which professes to treat of these, and reduce thei to their laws. 
All that could be done with such outwardly perceived phenomena, 
at their point of nearest approach to the psychologist, is to note 
down their order of succession, in parallelism with the corre- 
sponding order of the series known to self-consciousness. Sup- 
posing two such codrdinated trains to be established, we may 
admit that the physical, if the better ascertained and distincter in 
its terms, might help us, like the clearer column of a bilingual in- 
scription, to identify or discriminate the parts ofthe other. But 
it cannot be pretended that our acquaintance with the nervous 
system supplies us with any secondary ratios of this kind by 
which the primary can be construed into truer order. The cere- 
bral phenomena are in an immeasurably darker state than the men- 
tal, and are even indebted to these for every hypothetic clue by 
which the fancy of physiologists could find a way through their 
relations. The grand discovery itself (still not undisputed) of 
separate motory and sensory nerves only follows at a vast dis- 
tance, in respect of certainty and perspicuity, the conscious dif- 
ference between action and receptivity. Dr. Hartley’s theory 
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of Vibrations was not, in our judgment, a more questionable in- 
cumbrance on his dvetrine of Association, than Mr. Bain’s cor- 
recter physiological exposition on his subsequent intellectual 
analyses. While it throws not a ray of real light into them, it 
tinctures them with a language of materialistic description, at 
once unphilosophical and repulsive. When we are told of the 
“high charge of nervous power” needful for “susceptibility to 
delicate emotions,’ "of the “ numerous currents of the brain” 
involved in “ wandering of the thoughts,”—of the “ full develop- 
ment ofa wave of emotion” from * the cerebral centres,”—of the 
“eminently glandular” nature of “the tender affections ;”—when 
it is observed that « Arascibility may draw to itself a large 
share of the vital sap ;” 
largely a great portion of mankind, being so alimented by the 
natural conformation of the system as to maintain its character- 
istic wave with considerable ‘persistence,” and that “this gives 
great capacity for the affections,” especially with “requisite sup- 
port” from “ the structure of the glandular organs ;”**—we lose 
all sense of psychological truth, and no more know ourselves 
again than if, on looking in the glass, we were to see an anato- 
wical figure staring at us. There is no more occasion for such 
phraseology, than for an artist to paint his Madonna with the 
skin off. It is recommended neither by scientific precision, nor 
by illustrative good taste. The one only excellence of psycho- 
logical description is to speak truly and searchingly to our self- 
consciousness: and of vital sap, and high charges, and powerful 
currents, and diffusive waves, we certainly are not conscious: 
nor do we know of any writer resorting to this style of expo- 
sition, without forfeiture of all fineness and sharpness in his de- 
lineations of spiritual facts, and quite degenerating from the 
purity of Berkeley, the neatness of Stewart, the severity of Kant, 
the transparency of Jouffroy. 

We have said that the psychological difference between ac- 
tive power and the passive susceptibilities of Sense was familiar 
to mental philosophers, and was treated as fundamental, long 
before the physiological separation of motory from sensory nerves. 
Of the vast majority of writers the remark is so true, that this 
distinction is seldom absent from the leading divisions and even 
titles of their works. But there is one important class of excep- 
tions. ‘The Sensational psychologists have steadily resisted the 
claims of this distinction; have denied its ultimate reality, and by 
various ingenuities resolved it away; have contended that activity 
means only muscular movement, and that this is both set a-going 
and made known exclusively by sensation. From this sole 
source, followed by the clinging together of connected move- 

* The Emotions and the Will, pp. 32, 193, 230, 94, 233, 232, 
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ments and the vestiges of contiguous sensations, they have ex- 
plained all the phenomena of human nature. Of all the diffi- 
culties of this undertaking, no one has been more pressed upon 
them, and more in vain, than that of extracting from a primitive 
passivity the various forms of energy and struggle. At last 
however the conviction, which has so long stood out against psy- 
chological appeal, is yielded to physiology: and Sir Charles Bell 
having detached the nerves, Mr. Bain separates the functions, of 
action and sensation. He admits as original, along with the 
susceptibilities of sense, a spontaneity of movement,—a start 
into energy without any prefix of feeling: and this is the capital 
new feature,—certainly a marked improvement,—which he has 
added to the resources of his schoo]. In order to turn this spon- 
taneity,—quite random at first,—into volition, he assumes an 
inherent tendency to persistence in every muscular adjustment 
which procures a pleasure or relieves a pain: in virtue of which 
this class of movements, once hit upon, disengage themselves 
from the heterogeneous mass of possible combinations, and fall 
into the track, and come under the command, of regulated asso- 
ciations. This mode of deriving the voluntary from the involun- 
tary phenomena is essentially the same with that of Hartley and 
James Mill: and, though carried out with much fuller elabora- 
tion, and addressing itself more carefully to the grand nodus of 
the problem,—the process of deliberate preference and decision, 
—will probably convert no one who has been left unsatisfied by 
the previous expositors. The real novelty lies higher up: in 
freeing the first involuntary movements from their dependence 
on any sort of feeling, and so creating a fund of spontaneity to 
set off against the stores of sensation, and make acquaintance 
with them. 

This doubling of the established data of his school, by the 
introduction of a term distinctly antithetic to sensation, seemed 
to us at first to offer the means of reconciliation with the oppo- 
site philosophy. Nothing could look more like a surrender of 
the monistic for a dualistic principle. But, we regret to say, the 
promise is for the present illusory. The reason is this. Though 
Mr. Bain grants us a spontaneity, he plants it where we have 
nothing to do with it, any more than if our limbs were spasmodi- 
cally stirred by a galvanic touch. In his zeal to cancel Hart- 
ley’s prefix of a sensational stimulus, he forgets to leave any 
attendant consciousness at the fountain-head at all, and makes 
the movement come, psychologically, out of nothing. The first 
thing we feel is the series of muscular sensations in the execution 
of the act: there it is, accordingly, that our conscious life begins, 
and the prior word of command for the initiation of the act took 
place outside. The dynamics of the case are thus quite numb and 
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foreign to us: and our experience still dates from the earliest 
sensation, and includes no counter element. So far as our men- 
tal history is concerned, this novelty of Mr. Bain’s is therefore 
inoperative, and lapses back into that mere emphasising of the 
muscular feelings so familiar to the readers of Dr. Thomas 
Brown. Could he only have burst through the enchantments 
of this paralysing sensational circle, we believe him to have been 
on the eve of an important advance. By simply drawing his 
“spontaneity” and its force within the limits of consciousness, 
instead of leaving it beyond the threshold, solutions arise of 
problems otherwise unmanageable. On one of these we will 
dwell for a few moments,—the origin of the beliefs respecting 
Externality and Space. 

It is admitted on all hands,—or, at least, we shall freely 
concede it to our author’s philosophy,—that if, like Condillac’s 
sentient statue, we simply stood still and felt this and that sen- 
sation of smell, taste, or sound, we should have no knowledge of 
an outward world. The conditions of this belief first enter in 
connection with the muscular system; in the exercise of which 
we gain our apprehensions of objects distinct from ourselves, of 
their dimensions, forms, positions, and of the circumambient 
field in which they lie. So far we are agreed. But now comes 
the question, how are the muscles qualified to give us this spe- 
cial instruction? and by what process do they impart it? Brown, 
Mill, Bain, all concur in their answer. First, we gain the idea 
of linear extension by muscular feelings of various range, as in 
the slight or greater closing of the fingers, or sweep of the arm, 
or exploring a wire: part of a given series of sensations not 
being the same to us as the whole, or a less part as a more con- 
siderable, we have differences for every degree of continuance ; 
and these are so many lengths. Next, we have but to give this 
idea numerical increase, 7. e. conceive of coexisting lengths, whe- 
ther by joint action of a plurality of fingers, or by combining 
the movements of one over a surface, as of a pane of glass,—and 
we are introduced to superficial extension. And lastly, by letting 
our fancy go out with its length-idea on all radii from any point, 
we win at once the conception of Space; or again, by embracing 
a solid object between the two hands, we discover coexisting 
surfaces separated by lengths, and complete our triad of dimen- 
sions. Thus our idea of Extension is built up, bit by bit, one 
dimension at a time; and the last to come, in the order of our 
knowledge, is geometrical solidity. 

Every thing, in this exposition, depends on the soundness of 
the first step; the others, being little else than contrivances for 
multiplying lengths, disappear of themselves if the lengths are 
yet toseek. How, then, are they got? Merely, it is said, by our 
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experiencing in the muscles a train of sensations, coming to an 
end, now sooner, now later; this variation in the protraction of 
the series being the gist of the whole matter, and giving us our 
quesitum of length. Ifso, however, any succession of feelings 
susceptible of similar variation would do as well: a melody 
heard, now complete, now broken off; a cycle of odours, at one 
time half administered, at another cut short near the beginning, 
would meet all the prescribed conditions, and ought to furnish 
us with the Knowledge of Extension. The liability to more or 
less abbreviation of the sensational thread is no peculiarity of the 
muscular sense: and to pitch upon this circumstance as giving 
us our comparison of lengths is fatal to the exclusive claim which 
is set up for this class of feelings.) What can be more incon- 
sistent than, first, to single out the locomotive organs as alone 
competent to the phenomenon, and then to refer the phenomenon 
to something in them which is no speciality of theirs at all? Do 
you fly then to the distinctive quality of their feelings, rather than 
their mere interrupted succession? Different, of course, the 
muscular feelings are from smells, as tastes also or sounds are 
from both; but so long as they are only sensations, delivered 
upon our consciousness one after another, they win no advantage, 
for purposes of objective disclosure, over their companions. Even 
could we know them by ever so perfect an introspection, they 
would be found in us, not out of us, and would not help us to 
step beyond the subjective world: their succession would be in 
duration, not in space, and would give us the sequent parts of 
time, not the synchronous parts of linear extension. Ring the 
changes as you will upon mere Sensation, these difficulties will 
shut you in. The only reason why the passive reception of 
odours would not reveal the outward world is, that it does not 
go beyond sensation; and so long as you stop at that stage, the 
muscles will serve you no better than the pituitary membrane. 
In what, then, really consists the prerogative distinction of 
the muscular system? It has an obvious and important pecu- 
liarity. In our experience of smell, hearing, &c., the first thing 
that happens is the sensation, which arrives at us out of the 
unknown, and wakes us up in an unexpected way; and any 
cognitive act, when we are in a condition to have one, follows 
on the sensitive phenomenon. But the muscular sensations 
occur in executing an act already ordered by mandate from 
ourselves; the signal for them is passed before they arise, and 
this mental prefix, name it as you will, prevents our being taken 
by surprise with the phenomenon, and provides an incipient 
cognitive element at the fountain-head. This inverse order of 
procedure in the locomotive faculty redeems it altogether from 
the category of the Senses, It starts from a point that is no 
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more ‘* Sensation” than the cognitions in which the proper Senses 
terminate; call it volition, or call it spontaneous energy, it is 
the putting forth of personal causation. This is a function 
beyond the province of mere Sense. A Sense cannot make 
efforts ; nor are its phenomena causes, but effects. Not even, 
we believe, are sensations an essential feature in the executive 
stage of the operation; if the muscles were made of india- 
rubber, or paralyzed in their sensory nerves, their system, we 
conceive, would not be disqualified, provided it obeyed the 
mandates from head-quarters, for giving us knowledge of an 
objective world. This knowledge breaks on us from the colli- 
sion of our own conscious force with impeding resistance: and 
so long as the two extremes retain this relation, the inter- 
mediary members may be many or few, sensible or insensible, 
without hindering our discovery of the antithetic Subject and 
Object; the one here, the other there; the one Causal hence, 
the other Causal hither. By removing the dynamical com- 
mencement of this experience out of consciousness, and be- 
ginning our psychological history lower down, in the sensa- 
tions of the executive muscles, Mr. Bain appears to us to have 
missed the true germ of our ideas of Personality, of Space, and 
of Causation. 

No doubt, the accurate measurement of our force against 
variable resistances, and of the several intervals between ob- 
jects, is largely dependent on the proper muscular sensations, 
which are invaluable as a scheme of graduated signs. But the 
things measured and signified,-—apart from the appreciation of 
their degrees,—are cognisable through an energy behind the 
muscles. The collision of that energy of ours with the counter- 
energy of the world, as attested by Sensation, reveals to us, by 
the crossing lines of direction, the contrast of the Self and the 
other-than-Self, and gives us, as Categories for all phenomena, 
the two centres of Personality and Externality. The antithesis 
of these mutually excluding terms carries in itself both a geome- 
trical opposition of Place, and a dynamical opposition of Force. 
Instead of our having to go to school for a long experience, in 
order to be trained into these ideas, our whole experience con- 
stitutes itself around these apprehensions, as its three grand 
axes; and of the two sides of each pair, neither has any advan- 
tage over the other: the outer and the inner both are given in 
the same act, and known by the same self-light, or rather 
reciprocal light; and there is no more propriety in saying, that 
we know the external world only through our own feelings, 
than in saying that we know our own feelings only through the 
external world. To know at all involves both terms: and the 
attempt to establish a subordination between them, and resolve 
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objective cognition into subjective consciousness of our own 
phenomena, is nothing else than, in the very act of patronising 
experience, to destroy its fundamental postulates, and open the 
way to every idealistic dream. The following passage is there- 
fore, in our view, far from satisfactory : 


“ As our belief in the externality of the causes of our sensations 
means, that certain actions of ours will bring the sensations into play, 
or modify them in a known manner, this belief is easily furnished to us 
by experience ; it is no more than our experience entitles us to enter- 
tain. Having felt, again and again, that a tree becomes larger to the 
eye as we move ; that this movement brings on at last a sensation of 
touch ; that this sensation of touch varies with movements of our arm, 
and a great many other similar coincidences ; the repetition of all this 
experience fixes it in the mind, and from the sight alone we can 
anticipate all the rest. We then know that our movements will bring 
about all the changes and sensations above described, and we know 
no more; but this knowledge is to us the recognition of external 
existence, the only thing, so far as I see, that external existence can 
possibly mean. Belief in external reality is the anticipation of a given 
effect to a given antecedent ; and the effects and causes are our own 
various sensations and movements.” (Zhe Senses and the Intellect, 
p. 373.) 


According to this, to see the sun in the heavens is to believe 
that, if we could only keep on walking long enough, we might 
burn our fingers; to descry the lark aloft, is to recite by mus- 
cular sympathy the beating of its wings since it left its nest; 
to think of any distant space is to run over our locomotive 
sensations in reaching it, and the opportunity of thrusting out 
our arm when we have got there. Emptiness means simply 
scope for muscular exercise ; and the Infinitude of Space imports 
only potential gymnastics for us under all conceivable circum- 
stances. This kind of “analysis” of our ideas seems to us, we 
must confess, a cruel operation,—a cold-blooded dissecting of 
them to death. The disjecta membra given as their equiva- 
lents, and strung together in succession to replace the original 
whole, defy all identification. Look down an avenue of trees, 
and consider whether, in appreciating its perspective, you are 
engaged upon the mere imagination of touches, or the compu- 
tation of fatigue? Watch a lighthouse, from a ship’s deck, by 
night, laying its long line of beads towards you upon the waves, 
and say whether the thing denoted by this “ visual sign” has 
any thing to do with either your legs or your finger-ends. Can 
you believe that even to a blind geometrician diagrams and 
areas present themselves, not as simultaneous existences beyond 
his personality, but as possible series of tactual impressions in 
himself? or, that when James Mitchel!, the blind deaf-mute, 
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amused himself with picking stones out of the brook, ranging 
them in a circle on the grass, and then assuming the centre 
as his own seat, the figure of his environment did not lie in 
his dark imagination complete at once? For our own part, we 
utterly distrust this whole doctrine, which construes back the 
grand synchronous unity of Space into trains of muscular suc- 
cessions in our Sense, and interprets the objective world into 
cohesive relations among our subjective phenomena. How 
completely all externality disappears in the Ego, when this 
psychology is fairly carried out, will be evident from the fol- 
lowing passage, in which the existence of light is made con- 
tingent on the visual feelings, and the whole language of out- 
ward being and causation is treated as an empty product of 
‘abstraction :” 


“We seem to have no better way of assuring ourselves and all man- 
kind that with the conscious movement of opening the eyes there will 
always be a consciousness of light, than by saying that the light exists 
as independent fact, with or without any eyes to see it. But if we 
consider the case fairly, we shall see that this assertion errs, not simply 
in being beyond any evidence that we can have, but also in being a 
self-contradiction. We are affirming that to have an existence out of 
our minds which we cannot know but as in our minds. In words 
we assert independent existence, while in the very act of doing so we 
contradict ourselves. Even a possible world implies a possible mind to 
perceive it, just as much as an actual world implies an actual mind. 
The mistake of the common modes of expression in this matter, is the 
mistake of supposing the abstractions of the mind to have a separate 
and independent existence. This is the doctrine of the Platonic ‘ ideas,’ 
or ‘forms,’ which are understood to impart all that is common to the 
particular facts or realities, instead of being derived from them by an 
operation of the mind. Thus the actual circles of nature derive their 
mathematical properties from the preéxisting ‘ idea, or circle in the 
abstract ; the actual men owe their sameness to the ideal man. So 
instead of looking upon the doctrine of an external and independent 
world as a generalisation or abstraction grounded on our particular 
experiences, summing up the past, and predicting the future, we have 
got into the way of maintaining the abstraction to be an independent 
reality, the foundation, or cause, or origin, of all those experiences.” 
(Lhe Senses and the Intellect, p. 376.) 


This is the old pitfall, where philosophy, too boldly stepping 
on its solid-looking sensational ground, has so often tumbled 
through into a bottomless Idealism. We are not to say, it seems, 
that light exists as an “independent fact.” Then it exists 
either as a dependent fact, or not at all. Ifthe former, it is 
dependent on vision, that is, on its own effect, which is absurd. 
If the latter, then vision exists by itself; that is, effect with- 
out the cause, perception with nothing perceived. Our author 
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plainly confounds the two inverse kinds of “ dependence,”—lo- 
gical, in the order of knowing,—real, in the order of being ;— 
the causa cognoscendi and the causa essendi. The knowledge of 
light is dependent on vision, its effect; the being of vision is 
dependent on light, its cause: whose relative “ independent ex- 
istence” is so far from being “ contradicted,” that it is directly 
implied, by its dependent logical position :—the two things 
being indeed but one and the same relation read from opposite 
ends. Our author, it is true, affirms that “we cannot know 
light, but as in our minds.” But how so? Because, we pre- 
sume, it is known by seeing it, and that is an act of the mind. 
Yes, certainly; the seeing :—but, on that very account, not the 
thing seen: for the cognitive act, instead of implying coalescence 
and identity, is conditional on separation and mutual exclusion, 
of the knower and the known, and can reveal neither except as 
over against the other. Were it otherwise,—were all that we 
know to be on that account seated at the cognitive point, —know- 
ledge and being must coalesce, and could never look each other 
in the face: nothing could be known as existing: and nothing 
could exist as known. The intellectual power itself would con- 
stitute a disqualification for intelligence. If there really were 
external objects, and a faculty in us for their apprehension, Mr. 
Bain’s argument would still apply: if where they are known, 
there we must presume them to be, our cognisance of them as 
external ought to be treated as false; its truth would be a 
proper ground for disbelieving it; and the perfect knowledge of 
a thing would be its absolute disproof. 

A psychology which allows us cognisance only of the thread 
of our own feelings is obliged to account for the objective look 
and substantive pretensions of some portions of our knowledge, 
by making up aggregates of feclings, and assuming that their 
chemical union gives them the fallacious aspect of being more 
than feelings,—of being elsewhere than in ourselves,—of being 
one instead of many. The grand instrument of this metamor- 
phosis, we need hardly say, is the Association of Ideas,—or, 
more properly, of actions and mental states; among which, 
either contiguous terms, or resembling terms, have a tendency 
to revive each other. This is a veritable and universally recog- 
nised psychological law: and to the great merits of his school 
in vindicating its importance and extending its application Mr. 
Bain has made large additions in his copious and elaborate expo- 
sition. Without the originality of Hartley (whose work, after 
every deduction, still stands in the highest rank of psychological 
literature), and without the severe precision of James Mill, our 
anthor opens a fuller storehouse of illustration, and spreads out 
its contents in a more telling and agreeable way.- He is master 
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of all the dexterities of this law, and prepared to show the 
utmost that can be done with it. Whether it is not overtasked 
is perhaps a natural question with even the most trustful reader. 
Its requirements are so modest, and its achievements so grand, 
that it is apt to be suspected for the very scale of its apparent 
victories. ‘ Given the rudiments of any brute,’—so it seems to 
state its problem,—‘ to construct the perfection of any angel.’ 
The five senses and ganglionic spontaneities are briskly stretched 
upon the Jacquard-loom: the cards, perforated according to 
theory, are hung upon the beam: and after a few chapters of 
cheerful weaving, the divine form is finished off; and you have 
the satisfaction not only of admiring it, but of knowing exactly 
what its reason, love, and goodness are made of, and how put 
together. The doctrine, appealing as it does chiefly to the ear- 
liest experience, and making rapid use of the years of infancy, 
rests, to a dangerous extent, on a conjectural psychology. It 
has already got over all its difficulties before the age when re- 
flection can put it to the test: and when called in question by 
the mature and practised self-consciousness, glibly answers that 
it is too late in the day to bring up any inner evidence against 
it; that its wonders are all wrought within us, and can no longer 
be unravelled; that we have been so transformed by it as not 
to know ourselves, and to be decipherable only by its light; 
that what we take to be the simplest mental states it knows to 
be superlatively complex ;—what, the primary truths of reason, 
to be the ultimate tricks of language ;—what, the native insight 
of conscience, to be the artificial imposition of social opinion. 
It is always difficult, for want of recognised criteria, to criticise 
hypothetical history ; as, for want of common substance, to fight 
a duel with a ghost. Being, however, to no small extent, at 
one with this doctrine, we may perhaps hope to explain a scruple 
which checks our complete assent to it. For the sake of dis- 
tinctness we limit ourselves to a single point. 

All the language of the doctrine is framed on the supposi- 
tion that, a number of elements being given, and laid de- 
tached before the mind, it cements them together in groups and 
trains, in ever-increasing complexity. The mental history is, in 
this view, a perpetual formation of new compounds: and the 
words, “ Association,” “ Suggestion,” ‘ Cohesion,” “ Fusion,” 
* Indissoluble Connection,” all express the change from plu- 
rality of data to some unity of result. An explanation of the 
process therefore requires two things;—a true enumeration of 
the primary constituents, and a correct statement of their laws 
of combination: just as, in chemistry, we are furnished with a 
list of the simple elements, and then with the principles of their 
synthesis. Now the latter of these two conditions we find satis- 
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fied by the Association psychologists: but not the former. 
They are not agreed upon their catalogue of elements, or the 
marks by which they may know the simple from the compound. 
The psychologic unit is not fixed: that which is called one 
impression by Hartley is treated as half-a-dozen or more by 
Mill: and the tendency of the modern teachers on this point is 
to recede more and more from the better chosen track of their 
master. Hartley, for example, regarded the whole present effect 
upon us of any single object,—say, an orange,—as a single sen- 
sation; and the whole vestige it left behind, as a single “ idea 
of sensation.” His modern disciples, on the other hand, con- 
sider this same effect as an aggregate from a plurality of sensa~ 
tions, and the ideal trace it leaves as highly compound. The 
idea of an object,” instead of being an elementary starting- 
point with them, is one of the elaborate results of repetition and 
experience; and is continually adduced as remarkably illustrat- 
ing the fusing power of habitual association. Thus James Mill 
observes: 

“Tt is to this great law of association that we trace the formation 
of our ideas of what we call external objects ; that is, the ideas of a 
certain number of sensations, received together so frequently that they 
coalesce as it were, and are spoken of under the idea of unity. Hence, 
what we call the idea of a tree, the idea of a stone, the idea of a horse, 
the idea of aman. In using the names, tree, horse, man, the names 
of what I call objects, I am referring, and can be referring, only to my 
own sensations ; in fact, therefore, only naming a certain number of 
sensations, regarded as in a particular state of combination ; that is, 
concomitance. Particular sensations of sight, of touch, of the muscles, 
are the sensations to the ideas of which, colour, extension, roughness, 
hardness, smoothness, taste, smell, so coalescing as to appear one idea, 
I give the name, idea of a tree.”* 


To precisely the same effect Mx. Bain remarks: 


“ External objects usually affect us through a plurality of senses. 
The pebble on the seashore is pictured on the eye as form and colour. 
We take it up in the hand and repeat the impression of form, with the 
additional feeling of touch. Knock two together, and there is a cha- 
racteristic sound. To preserve the impression of an object of this 
kind, there must be an association of all these different effects. Such 
association, when matured and firm, is our idea, our intellectual grasp 
of the pebble. Passing to the organic world, and plucking a rose, we 
have the same effects of form to the eye and hand, colour and touch, 
with the new effects of odour and taste. A certain time is requisite 
for the coherence of all these qualities in one aggregate, so as to give 
us for all purposes the enduring image of the rose. When fully ac- 
quired, any one of the characteristic impressions will revive the others ; 


* Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, vol. i. p. 71, 
MM 
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the odour, the sight, the feeling of the thorny stalk,—each of these 
by itself will hoist the entire impression into the view.” (Zhe Senses 
and the Intellect, p. 411.) 


Now, this order of derivation, making our objective know- 
ledge begin with plurality of impression and arrive at unity, we 
take to be a complete inversion of our psychological history. 
Hartley, we think, was perfectly right in taking no notice of 
the number of inlets through which an object delivers its effect 
upon us, and, in spite of this circumstance, treating the effect 
as one. Had he explicitly drawn out the principle which im- 
plicitly guided him, it would have assumed perhaps something 
like this form: ‘That each state of consciousness, whether 
awakened through more or fewer channels, is, during its con- 
tinuance, originally simple; and can resolve itself only by 
change of equilibrium.’ No psychological law appears to have 
higher evidence than this; and, little as the range of its con- 
sequences has been perceived, there are probably few who 
would dispute it when stated in a general form. Were it not 
true, the feeling of each moment, determined as it is by innu- 
merable conditions in our organism, not one of which could 
change and leave our state the same, would seem to us, or must 
once have seemed, infinitely intricate. But the constancies of 
our system, however numerous, never disclose themselves till 
they break up; the functional sensibilities of the organic life 
first report their character when they go wrong; the muscles, 
blended in a state of rest, detach themselves by the permuta- 
tions of motion, and acquire, as in learning the use of a keyed 
instrument, more and more delicate discriminations of feeling 
and action; and if the special senses less obviously converge 
upon one psychologic point, it is only because their relations 
are perpetually shifting inter se, and disappointing our experi- 
ments of the requisite statical conditions. But even now, after 
life has read us so many analytic lessons, in proportion as we 
can fix the attitude of our scene and ourselves, the sense of plu- 
rality in our impressions retreats, and we lapse into an undi- 
vided consciousness ; losing, for instance, the separate notice of 
any uniform hum in the ear, or light in the eye, or weight of 
clothes on the body, though not one of them is inoperative on 
the complexion of our feeling, This law, once granted, must 
be carried far beyond Hartley’s point. Not only must each 
object present itself to us integrally before it shells off into its 
qualities, but the whole scene around us must disengage for us 
object after object from its still background by emergence and 
change ; and even our self: detachment from the world over- 
against us must wait for the start of collision between the force 
we issue and that which we receive. To confine ourselves to 
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the simplest case: when a red ivory-ball, seen for the first time, 
has been withdrawn, it will leave a mental representation of 
itself, in which all that it simultaneously gave us will indistin- 
guishably coexist. Let a white ball succeed to it; now, and 
not before, will an attribute detach itself, and the colour, by 
force of contrast, be shaken out into the foreground. Let the 
white ball be replaced by an egg: and this new difference will 
bring the form into notice from its previous slumber. And 
thus, that which began by being simply an object, cut out 
from the surrounding scene, becomes for us first a ved object, 
and then a red round object; and so on. Instead, therefore, 
of the qualities, as separately given, subscribing together and 
adding themselves up to present us with the object as their 
agoregate, the object is beforehand with them, and from its 
integrity delivers them out to our knowledge, one by one. In 
this disintegration, the primary nucleus never loses its substan- 
tive character or name; whilst the difference which it throws 
off appears as a mere attribute, expressed by an adjective. 
Hence it is that we are compelled to think of the object as 
having, not as being, its qualities; and can never heartily ad- 
mit the belief of any loose lot of attributes really fusing them- 
selves into a thing. The unity of the original whole is not felt 
to go to pieces and be resolved into the properties which it suc- 
cessively gives off; it retains a residuary existence, which con- 
stitutes it a substance, as against the emerging quality, which is 
only its phenomenal predicate. Were it not for this perpetual 
process of differentiation — of self from the world, of object 
from its scene, of attribute from object, no step of Abstraction 
could be taken; no qualities could fall under our notice ; and 
had we ten thousand senses, they would all converge and meet 
in but one consciousness. But if this be so, it is an utter falsi- 
fication of the order of nature to speak of sensations grouping 
themselves into aggregates, and so composing for us the objects 
of which we think; and the whole language of the theory, in 
regard to the field of synchronous existences, is a direct inver- 
sion of the truth, Experience proceeds and intellect is trained, 
not by Association, but by Dissociation, not by reduction of 
pluralities of impression to one, but by the opening out of one 
into many; and a true psychological history must expound itself 
in analytic rather than synthetic terms. Precisely those ideas, 
—of Substance, of Mind, of Cause, of Space,—which this sys- 
tem treats as infinitely complex, the last result of myriads of 
confluent elements, are in truth the residuary simplicities of 
consciousness, whose stability the eddies and currents of phe- 
nomenal experience have left undisturbed. The same inversion 
of the real mental order has exercised, we think, an injurious 
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influence on the whole Logic and Philology of the Association 
philosophers; the organism of speech requiring, for its due inter- 
pretation, to be read downward from its wholes into its parts ; 
and, without this, being hardly capable of construction upwards 
from the atoms of predication to its life. We cannot at present 
expand these hints; but they will suffice to show the wide 
sweep which a fundamental psychological truth or error cannot 
fail to have, and how the whole configuration of philosophy may 
be affected by even a slight want of precision in its first lines. 
Mr. Bain often approaches very near the important principle 
(as it seems to us) of the Unity of original consciousness ; speak- 
ing, for instance, of “the concurrence of Sensations in one com- 
mon stream of consciousness, in the same cerebral highway” 
(The Senses and the Intellect, p. 359); and in the following pass- 
age not only recognising, but enforcing, the necessity of dif- 
ferentiation by change: 


“Were it not for the primitive shock that difference gives, there 
would be no basis for the intellect. All colours would be alike ; sounds 
would not be distinct from touches or smells, and there would be no 
cognition possible in any sense. The feeling of difference, therefore, 
is the first step ; the impressing of that, under the plastic property of 
the mind, into an enduring notion is the next. We begin by being 
alive to the distinctive shocks of red and green, of round and oval, 
small and large; by and by, we attain to the fixed notion of a rose 
on its stem; thence we go on combining this with others, until the 
mind is full of the most variegated trains of imagery. The laws of 
association follow up, and do not necessarily imply, or contain in 
themselves, the primordial sense of difference, which is the most rudi- 
mentary of all the properties of our intellectual being. Analysis can 
descend no deeper, explanation can go no farther; we must make a 
stand upon this, as the preliminary condition of all intelligence, and 
merely seek to place its- character in a clear and certain light.” (The 
Emotions and the Will, p. 626.) 


Whilst insisting, however, on the indispensableness of change 
of impression, Mr. Bain apparently thinks this condition suffi- 
ciently provided for by the mere coexistence of sensations 
through a plurality of Senses; the power of discriminating which 
he attributes to the Intellect as an ultimate and fundamental 
prerogative : 


“The basis or fundamental peculiarity of the Intellect is discrimi- 
nation, or the feeling of difference between consecutive, or coexisting 
impressions. Nothing more fundamental can possibly be assigned as 
the defining mark of intelligence, and emotion as such does not imply 


any such property.” (Zhe Hmotions and the Will, p. 614.) 


“Consecutive impressions” involve change; but “ coexist- 
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ing impressions” do not: and if the discriminative power is 
equally related to both, it is not dependent on the occurrence 
of change. And conversely, if it demand change, it can do 
nothing with mere coexisting impressions. This last position 
we believe to be the true one; and we cannot assent to Dugald 
Stewart’s statement: “ Although we had never seen but one 
rose, we might still have been able to attend to its colour, with- 
out thinking of its other properties.”* Mr. Bain, in concurring 
with this opinion of Stewart’s, and attributing plurality to the 
original effect of a single object, appears to us to forget his own 
doctrine as to impossibility of any sense of difference without 
change, and to let slip a psychological clue already familiar to 
his hand. 

We have lingered near the incunabula of the opposite psy- 
chologies in the hope that, by scrutiny of their development 
at its initial stage, some approximate lines might be found for 
them to prevent their rapid divergence. The only hope of 
improved mutual understanding lies at the beginning. To dis- 
cuss the ulterior questions into which they run is a far easier 
and more attractive task; but, at the same time, utterly useless, 
till the logical preliminaries are determined—a mere race from 
different starting-points over incommensurable fields. The 
enormous differences which open out as the two methods pursue 
their way suffice, for those who know them, to throw an interest 
around the finer distinctions at the commencement. If the 
dualistic method be admissible, we obtain at the fountain-head, 
unless our ultimate constitution be unveracious, direct authority 
for a few primitive cognitions, accurately corresponding with 
the most rooted and universal beliefs of mankind—viz. the sub- 
stantial existence of ourselves as knowing Subject, and of the 
external world as known Object; the reality and infinity of 
Space as the seat of the latter with its contents, and the reality 
and infinity of Duration as containing the successions of the 
former ; the origin of all phenomena from a causality not phe- 
nomenal. In such judgments, accepted as the inherent postu- 
lates of all intelligence, we have a few first truths to render 
experience possible, and to form a basis for reliable knowledge. 
If the monistic principle holds, if the only thing accessible to us 
is our own phenomena, if they are but transformed sensations, 
if, moreover, they are phenomena of nothing and nobody,—it is 
idle to speak of cognition at all; there is neither outer world to 
be known, nor any “ we” to know it: the inner history alone is 
fact; and it can furnish no rational propositions, except about 
the groupings, the successions, or the resemblances inter se, of 
the feelings and ideas composing it. Body means the experience 


* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, part ii, chap. iv. sect, 1. 
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of certain muscular sensations; Space, the experience of their 
absence ; Infinity, the conception of their possibility ; and what 
we say of these can be only autobiographical, without validity 
beyond. Causality denotes the constant priority of one of our 
states to another. Belief means an association of ideas and 
feelings, strong enough to stir muscular sensations. Perception 
is a very misleading word; pretending to refer some sensation 
to an object that gives it, but properly referring it only to the 
group that has it. Personality is the sum-total of all the feel- 
ings in any one conscious life up to its present moment,—in 
common language, rather aristocratically limited to human 
beings; and to say, ‘I committed this sin,’ is to tack on a new 
phenomenon at the end of a train and lengthen its thread. 
There can be no first truths; for we form no judgments till we 
have got language, and must have the parts of speech before we 
can predicate any thing; and then any stiff association of ideas, 
however arbitrary, is ready to set up for self-evidence. The pro- 
positions which assume this look are about nothing except empty 
abstractions of the mind’s creation, yielding only an illusory 
certainty; and it is a rule that a Science, to be demonstrative, 
must be hypothetical ; and, to be pure, its hypotheses must be 
false.. The steadiness with which the thorough-paced Hartleyan 
walks through these startling paradoxes,—the rigour with which 
he follows out their lines, with a pleasant sense of beauty and 
discovery,—we cannot but regard as curiously expressive of the 
mind logical rather than psychological. The skill and ingenuity 
are often marvellous; but to a very large extent are expended, 
not in interpreting, so much as in explaining away, your actual 
consciousness ; in converting it into some strange, uncomfortable 
coin, declared to be its change in full; in apologising for the 
imperfect evidence of their equivalence, and showing that it 
could not well be greater, considering all that they have had to 
go through. Just as Mr. Darwin, on finding fossil species dis- 
inclined to help him, fixes on them an ex-parte character, and 
urges that his genuine witnesses must have disappeared and 
become indistinguishably worked up into the very grain of the 
world; so does the Association psychologist feel no discourage- 
ment from the refractory look of mental facts as they are, whilst 
he can plead that the rudimentary forms are compelled by the 
very hypothesis to vanish, and lie mingled invisibly with the 
containing strata of the mind. There is obviously a limit beyond 
which this kind of plea cannot be carried without withdrawing 
the doctrine it is meant to benefit from all rational test: and 
the extent to which it is urged, measures the degree in which 
conjecture takes the place of the vera causa. Now, when it is 
remembered that almost every one of the distinctively human 
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phenomena presents a crux interpretum to this school; that the 
points at which suspicion of psychological tampering arises include 
the Ideas of Space and Time, the ground of the Mathematics; of 
Substance and Causality, implied in Physics; of Personality : and 
Obligation, the conditions of Morals; of Right, the basis of Law; 
of Beauty, the essence of Art; of Supreme Goodness, the inspi- 
ration of Religion; that whilst Memory and Conception and 
Habit are fairly explained, Belief and Volition are analysed out 
of their identity; the disproportion becomes striking between 
the assured value of the doctrine and its cost. At every one of 
these points, Mr. Bain’s exposition has, to our feeling, the pecu- 
liar character of ingenious unreality which is so common in all 
the later writings of his school, and which so markedly distin- 
guishes the subtle misconstructions of Brown and Mill from 
the faithful half-analysis of Locke. We find ourselves en- 
tangled continually in mere guasi-psychology, which does not in 
the least speak to any thing within; but shows how, under 
certain enumerated conditions, an equivalent to the actual 
state of mind might be produced. This is more especially the 
case in the second volume, where the author’s description of 
the moral phenomena seems to us to be drawn from some quite 
imaginary human nature; and to have no relation to the real 
experiences and faiths of tempted and struggling men. Highly 
significant of his method in this respect is his habitual discontent 
with the language in which men have embodied their ethical 
feeling and thought. The great question of Moral Liberty is 
got rid of by a wholesale objection to every one of its leading 
terms: “ Freedom” is inappropriate; “ Necessity” is an incum- 
brance; “ Self-determination” is a bad name for motive pleasures 
and pains; “ Choice” can mean nothing but the ending of sus- 
pense inasingle line of activity; and so on. These terms “have 
weighed like a nightmare upon the investigation of the active 
region of the mind.” Does the suspicion never cross Mr. Bain 
that to cancel the vocabulary of moral thought and feeling is to 
discharge the phenomena from his philosophy? We refrain, 
however, from following him at present into this great field; 
his elaborate treatment of which would require an independent 
discussion. 
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Art. XI.—MR. BRIGHT, PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 


Mr. Brights Speeches. Revised by himself. London: Judd and 
Glass, 1859. 


THE characters of public men are public property ; and accord- 
ing as these are pure or corrupt, complete or ragged, grand and 
lofty or grovelling and ignoble, are they the most precious and 
productive treasures of a nation, or the saddest and most pesti- 
lent of its running sores. If statesmen and publicists—the 
leaders of action and the leaders of thought—are gifted with 
the moral and mental grace to see clearly and pursue con- 
sistently that course wherein consists a people’s true duty, dig- 
nity, and grandeur; if keenly cognisant, through understanding 
and through sympathy, of its impairing weaknesses and its be- 
setting perils, they bind themselves to the noble because thank- 
less task of resisting the one and strengthening the other; if, 
striving steadily to make its permanent welfare and its better 
sense alw ays paramount over transient longings and derogatory 
aberrations, they are content to barter the daily popularity that 
attends and brightens the career for the tardy veneration that 
hangs over and “sanctifies the tomb,—then they become in very 
truth the guardian-angels of those whom they govern and illus- 
trate. If, on the contrary, whether from defective culture or a 
nature inherently limited and barren, they share and represent 
especially the lower elements of the nation’s life and temper; if 
—it may be from no unworthy motives, but from mere fatal sym- 
pathy—they express habitually and by preference chiefly its mate- 
rial interests, its narrower views, its worst moments, its meaner 
instincts, and its baser passions,—then no enemy from without 
that ever seized its possessions or assailed its independence has 
sinned against it or injured it so grievously as they. In men so 
highly placed nothing can be matter of indifference. For good 
or for evil they are fearfully influential. Hvery act and every 
word has an echo and a range that, if they could realise it, 
would render their reponsibility almost overwhelming. It is 
not permitted them to give way to bad passion or bad feeling. 
To be ignorant, to be untrue, to be intemperate, is immeasur- 
ably more culpable because more mischievous in them than in 
ordinary mortals, and calls for prompter reprobation and severer 
justice. 

Mr. Bright has attained this unpardonable eminence. By 
linking himself to a great cause, by riding on the wave of a 
great movement, by untiring energy, by singular eloquence, by 
remarkable ability and still more remarkable directness of pur- 
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pose,—he has raised himself to a position of prominence and 
power, in which every thing he says and does is laden with 
consequence—widely spread, enduring, and irrevocable. It is 
not for him to make statements without stopping to reflect 
whether they are true or false. It is not for him to fan the 
angry passions of others by recklessly giving utterance to his 
own. It is not for him, as he stalks vehemently across the 
public stage, to sow the seed of malevolent expressions in a 
ready and a thirsty soil. In common with other men, but more 
peculiarly than with most men, his power is the measure of his 
duty; and when he misuses it, as he so often does, it becomes 
at once the measure of the guilt which he incurs and of the evil 
which he works. 

It is impossible to listen to or look at Mr. Bright without 
being forcibly reminded of his greater prototype O’Connell. 
In the midst of many signal differences, there is a strange 
general resemblance between the great Catholic and the great 
Quaker combatant. Both earned their reputation by rendering 
a mighty service to their countrymen; both spent it in cancel- 
ling that obligation by every mischievous error and misdirection 
in their power. Both flung away the glory of a great Liberator 
for the unclean and noisy calling of a great Agitator. In their 
use of vituperative epithets, both were in the habit of exempting 
themselves, to a degree unusual among gentlemen, from tlre 
ordinary restrictions of decorum. Mr. Bright, too, it is sad to 
see, has followed Mr. O’Connell in one of his worst offences,— 
an offence, indeed, which would appear to be inseparable from 
the profession of a declaimer at monster mectings,—that of 
holding one Janguage and keeping one sct of assertions for ig- 
norant and excitable audiences, whom he can madden and mis- 
lead at pleasure, and reserving a very modified language and 
far more cautious statements for the House of Commons, where 
he can be confuted and rebuked. Originally we believe Mr. 
Bright to have been far less unscrupulous than his predecessor ; 
probably he may be somewhat less so still; but he is fast yield- 
ing to the unrelenting exigencies of a low vocation. To excite 
coarse masses, coarse stimulants are indispensable; to enlist 
the prejudices and wield the passions of the uneducated and 
undiscriminating mob, wild figures and hardy exaggerations 
must be used; numbers must be cooked into something round 
and vast; statements, to be effective, must be coloured and 
heightened into the picturesque; and, as we all know, alas! for 
poor human nature on its legs, the step from thie picturesque to 
the fictitious, and from the exaggerated to the false, is short, 
easy, tempting, and nearly irresistible. Though, therefore, it 
would be unjust to say that Mr. Bright has ever sunk so far as 
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Mr. O’Connell did at last, we are by no means sure that a 
similar position, combined with an originally inferior nature, 
may not, if he be not warned in time, ultimately bring him 
lower still. For the characteristic differences of the Irish and 
the English agitators are scarcely less marked than their resem- 
blances. Without O’Connell’s poetry of temperament, without 
his genial and large-hearted sympathies, without his marvellous 
power of commanding and wielding the devotion of his country- 
men, without, in fact, those special and attaching qualities which 
made even his adversaries half forgive him and half love him,— 
Mr. Bright possesses a vehement earnestness and hard tramp- 
ling sincerity which, as a rule, the other wanted. He comes of 
the race of stern old English Puritans, essentially strong, essen- 
tially narrow, essentially ungenial and harsh; knowing what he 
wants, meaning what he says, believing in himself, and for the 
moment probably believing even in the untruths which preju- 
dice and passion make him utter. He is wholly unmodified by 
the softening and enlarging influences of culture; but this very 
want of culture renders opinions and feelings real in him which 
would be simply impossible or insincere in others. ‘The rich 
Irish fancy and rollicking temperament of O’Connell, no doubt, 
made inconsiderate and almost unconscious lying easier to him 
than to most men; but still through a great part of his career 
he was knowingly and shamelessly a humbug; and the last ten 
years of his life were spent in deluding, cajoling, and preying 
upon his countrymen, by holding up before them an ignis- 
Jatuus which he knew to be such, and which he made to appear 
and disappear at pleasure. From this unworthiness Mr. Bright 
as yet is free; but he is as obnoxious as O'Connell to two other 
charges as grave if not as ignominious: he labours as hard to 
stimulate the animosity of class as O’Connell did to fan the 
animosity of race; and he has, like O’Connell, seized hold of a 
prevailing propensity of his countrymen in order to exasperate 
a natural tendency into a lamentable vice. The prevailing 
weakness of the Irish was a chimerical dream of nationality, a 
disposition to disregard the care of their material well-being, 
and to run after the wild fancies of political regeneration. Had 
O’Connell, instead of fostering this disposition and fanning it 
into fury for his own personal ambitions, chosen to turn the 
energies of those who were as clay in his forming hands to the 
amelioration of their social and physical condition, he might 
have been their benefactor, and almost their saviour, instead of 
merely their idol, their embodiment, and their pensioner. As 
it was, he lived to see—and died broken-hearted at the sight 
(for he was a tender-hearted wrong-doer after all)—he lived to 
see them die by hundreds of thousands under the most fearful 
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famine of modern times, and owe rescue, sustenance, and bound- 
less charity in their extremity of suffering to the very people 
whom he had so perseveringly encouraged them to hate. Mr. 
Bright, finding himself among a race whose tendencies, now at 
least, lie in a precisely opposite direction, and falling on a time 
when the passion for industrial prosperity and physical well- 
doing has assumed a deplorable supremacy over moral consider- 
ations, tasks all his powers to exalt the former and depreciate 
the latter—reverses the teaching at once of the Heathen Poet 
and the Christian Master, proclaiming boldly that it is not the 
summum nefas, but the highest wisdom, to prefer life to honour, 
and that man not only does, but ought to, live by bread alone. 

Mr. Bright, it is true, has happily no longer the influence he 
once exercised over the middle and lower classes of Great Bri- 
tain. His language during the Russian war, and his avowed 
doctrines on Reform, have considerably impaired his political 
position. Still his eminence is so undeniable, his talents are so 
great, his industry is so indefatigable, and his standing among 
contending parties so critically powerful; there is so much that 
is attractive to the poor and deluding to the ill-informed in the 
cause he has embraced, and the principles and assertions he puts 
forth; and he is so commonly regarded in neighbouring coun- 
tries as the embodiment of English radicalism, and the guide of 
democratic sentiment; and our people, too, when earnest and 
eloquent liberals are concerned, forget so readily and forgive so 
much,—that it becomes a matter of real importance to explain 
to foreigners, and to remind ourselves, what manner of man this 
is who aspires to lead our actions and to speak in our name, 
what are the doctrines which he is not ashamed to preach, and 
what are the statements which he does not scruple to promul- 
gate and to countersign. 


We agree with Mr. Bright in some of his views; we differ 
from him in many; but we have no idea of condemning him on 
account of any mere political opinions. We have three distinct 
charges to bring against him,—in all of which moral culpability 
enters at least as largely as obliquity of judgment or ignorance 
of truth,—and which we now proceed to make good. We ac- 
cuse him of sedulously employing his great powers to sow dis- 
trust and excite animosity between the upper and lower classes 
of society. We accuse him of endeavouring to effect this object, 
as well as his other political aims, by habitual, wilful, and un- 
scrupulous misrepresentations. And lastly, we accuse him of 
systematically inculcating on the audiences he addresses the 
most sordid, selfish, and dangerous views of national policy,— 
views shallow and poor as well as base. 
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Mr. Bright, at his entrance into public life, found kim- 
self engaged in a desperate and prolonged conflict with the 
landed aristocracy on behalf of free-trade and cheap bread. He 
scon learned, as most pugnacious Englishmen do, when once in 
the middle of the strife, to hate his antagonists with a hatred 
that he certainly felt to be very congenial, and naturally fancied 
to be very righteous. His cause was just, his fighting was su- 
perb, his victory was complete. Most Englishmen, in whom 
the generous and rational sentiments of chivalry are instinctive, 
when their adversary is fairly conquered, shake hands and forget 
their animosities, and are fast friends ever after. But Mr. 
Bright has no chivalry in him; he hates like an Italian fanatic, 
not like an English knight. His hostility against lords and 
country gentlemen is still as bitter as in the olden days, and he 
assails and vilifies them as if they were still as powerful, as self- 
ish, and as mischievous, as with some justice he believed them to 
be when arrayed against him in the memorable corn-law strife. 
He repeats calumnies which might be true then, but are simply 
false now. His angry feelings have survived both their cause 
and their justification, and he loses no opportunity either of 
easing his mind by the expression of them, cr of endeavouring 
to communicate them to his hearers. He tells the poor that 
they are robbed by the rich. He tells the suffering and dis- 
contented artisan that his discontent is just, because his suffer- 
ings are caused by the exactions of the aristocratic harpies who 
fatten on his industry. He tells the labourer who aspires to 
possess land that he is only hindered from doing so by the law 
of primogeniture and the absorbing propensities of lordly pro- 
prietors. 

He is careful never to tell these ignorant audiences, whose 
envy and covetous desires he thus strives to goad, that if they 
were saving, sober, and intelligent, if they had the frugality, 
temperance, self-denial, and habitual industry of the Swiss or 
Norman or Norwegian peasantry,—they might all become capi- 
talists in half a generation, in spite of taxes, peers, or the law 
of entail. Yet no one knows better than he that such is the 
indisputable fact. ‘Taking advantage of the irritation that had 
been aroused in Scotland by the closing of some Highland glens 
against the tourist and the public,—a step we condemn and de- 
plore as much as himself,—he endeavours to fan the flame and 
turn it to his purposes* by writing thus to the Trades Delegates 

* At Glasgow, again (Dec. 21, 1858), he says: “ You travel—I was going to 
say, ‘from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof’—on some single 
estate in Scotland, north or south, east or west; wherever you go, you ask whose 
Jand you are on, and you are told that it is Lord This’s, or Lord the Other’s, or 


Mr. Somebodyelse’s. These are happy mortals, it will be said, who possess this 
great territory; and so, probably, they would be, if it were possible for any man, 
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of Glasgow, to whom he recommends emigration as the remedy, 
and the only remedy, for the evils of which they complain: 

“If you emigrate, you may reach a country where land is 
accessible to you,—where there are no great hereditary proprie- 
tors, as in Scotland, who dare to outrage Heaven and mankind 
by keeping 20,000, 50,000, or 100,000 acres of land depopulated, 
that a handful of men may enjoy the pleasures of the chase.” 
(Daily News, Sept. 20, 1858.) 

Now, on this passage—written deliberately, be it remem- 
bered, not spoken in the hasty passion of extempore declama- 
tion—we have just two remarks to make. First; the suffering 
of the Glasgow operatives at this time—the irritation arising 
out of which Mr. Bright endeavours to direct against the ob- 
noxious highland lairds—was distinctly and solely traceable to 
the sudden commercial crisis in America the previous autumn, 
—America, Mr. Bright’s land of promise,—and to the shameful 
misconduct and consequent failure of the District and Western 
Banks of Scotland, which spread nearly universal ruin in those 
quarters, and had not the remotest connection with the tenure or 
occupation of the land,—of which fact Mr. Bright was perfectly 
aware. Secondly; in thus echoing the vulgar clamour against 
the “depopulation of the Highlands” for sporting purposes, Mr. 
Bright has not only deliberately set at naught the evidence of 
facts, but has trampled on his own politico-economic principles. 
The plain truth is, that these very “ hereditary proprietors” 
whom he denounces as “outraging Heaven and mankind” by 
substituting deer and sheep for men, have in thus acting, and 
as far as they have thus acted, taken at once the kindest and 
the wisest course,—the course most clearly dictated by thought- 
ful benevolence and economical science. It has been distinctly 
proved that the condition of the “crofters” in the cleared dis- 
tricts, and indeed throughout the Highlands, has always been 
miserable in the extreme, and had for many years been growing 
worse and worse, even before the potato-rot; that this misery 
was continuous and inevitable, because the population per acre 
was far larger than such wretched land in so vile a climate could 
support,—larger even than that existing in the most fertile dis- 
tricts of the Lowlands; that emigration on the greatest practi- 


however well disposed, to adequately answer the responsibilities which such pos- 
sessions lay upon him. (Hear, hear.) You find on these vast estates a very few 
tenants, and generally very few of an agricultural population at all. There is 
little social freedom, there is little industrial freedom, and there is still less poli- 
tical freedom in districts such as those I am describing Ido not know myself 
very well how men can breathe freely when they find themselves continually— 
but I think habit helps them to do so—on a soil not one morsel of which they 
can call their own, or can ever hope to call their own, until they take their last 
long sleep in that portion of it which society shall allot them.” 
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cable scale had been practically recognised as the only mode 
of mitigating that misery; that those landlords, as Macleod of 
Macleod, Lord Macdonald in Skye, and Sir James Matheson 
in Lewis, who had spent vast sums of money in endeavouring 
to evade this natural remedy, had been all driven to it at 
Jast, after having impoverished or ruined themselves in vain 
in their efforts to relieve the distress of their people. It 
has been proved further, that though this “ depopulation” 
has been enormously exaggerated, and, in fact, has not been 
carried nearly as far as is desirable, yet that it has resulted 
in a most marked improvement in the condition both of those 
who have been removed and of those who have remained; 
that, as in Ireland, wages and comforts are every where in- 
creasing; while the restoration to the state of sheep-walks 


b 
of lands where men never should have ventured upon tillage, 
has been attended, as all natural proceedings are, with a great 
increase of profit and a notable rise of rents. It has been 
proved moreover to demonstration—what to practical men 
needed no proof—that the substitution, wherever circum- 
stances suggested the change, of deer-forests for sheep-walks 
—this outrage against God and man—has been attended by an 
actual increase in the amount of labour employed, as well as in 
the amount of land set free for tillage ;* that it has been dic- 


* We must quote the explanation of this somewhat more at length. “ Deer- 
forests, as compared with sheep-walks, are not more, but less, inimical to or in- 
compatible with the neighbourhood of a population of small cultivators, and they 
employ, even directly, not a smaller, but rather a greater, number of persons. It 
is essential to a sheep-walk, in those mountainous districts, that a large extent of 
low or valley land should be set aside for the grazing and sheltering of the ani- 
mals during winter when the hills become uninhabitable. The capabilities of any 
hill district for feeding sheep are limited by the extent of this kind of ground an- 
nexed to it, or within reach; and the deficiency or absence of this requisite ope- 
rates in many cases to reduce the number of sheep greatly below what the hills 
could otherwise maintain, and in not a few cases has operated, against the proprie- 
tor’s inclination, in leading to the substitution of deer. It is owing to the exist- 
ence of this necessity that sheep become a cause of the so-called depopulation— 
the animal requiring not only the hills in summer, but the cultivable spots in 
winter. When for the purpose of a deer-forest the hills are cleared of sheep, the 
lower parts of the farm, previously indispensable as wintering grounds, not being 
needed for the deer, become available for crofts or small holdings; and in some 
cases that change has been effected, and cultivation partially restored. 

“Further, taking only the persons directly employed on a deer-forest as com- 
pared with a sheep- walk, the difference between the two systems, though not great, 
is opposite to that so readily assumed. It is not practicable to state this part 
of the question by the proportion of acres to persons,—that is, the number of fo- 
resters as compared with the number of shepherds required on any given number 
of acres,—because in both cases that proportion is regulated very variously by 
the nature or ‘lie’ of the ground; but take almost any one district or farm which 
has been under sheep and is now under deer, and it will be found that at least as 
many hands are required for its management as a deer-forest as were required 
when it was a sheep-walk. Indeed, the ordinary calculation is, that what formed 
a ‘hirsel’ on the sheep-farm—i. e. a tract of ground capable of being watched and 
managed by one shepherd—requires at least one forester or watcher when made 
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tated almost always by the desire to turn each district to its most 
profitable uses, and to those which would yield the highest rents 
to the proprietor; and that as a rule, proved by a multitude of 
instances, these new deer-forests yield three. times as much rent 
as they did while stocked with sheep, employ more men, and 
lead to the expenditure of incaleulably more money among the 
population. So that Mr. Bright is found not only “ bearing 
false witness against his neighbours,” but actually denouncing 
them as enemies of God and man, for doing exactly what he is 
always urging us to do, z.e. for promoting emigration to more 
hopeful countries, and for letting their land to the best tenant, 
and turning it to the most profitable cultivation.* Now we 
will not go so far as to say that Mr. Bright did actually know, 
and have present to his mind, when he wrote his Glasgow letter, 
all these patent facts which we have recalled; for if he did, no 
language would be strong enough to characterise his guilt ;— 
but we do say, that if he was ignorant of them, his ignorance 
was willing and culpable, since they were all laid before the 
public in the most terse and convincing form in the Edinburgh 
Review for Oct. 1857, less than a year before Mr. Bright’s on- 
slaught, and no one has ever attempted to gainsay them since. 


part of a deer-forest. In short, a deer-forest, as compared with the same ground 
occupied as a sheep-farm, gives at the least as much employment, and admits 
much more of the neighbourhood of tillage. Even if this were all, it would be 
difficult to perceive the loss or injury, local or national.” (Edinburgh Review, 
“Men, Sheep, and Deer,” Oct. 1857.) 

* “Tt seems never to be thought—indeed, the contrary is almost always as- 
sumed—that if deer-forests were not the most remunerative use of certain kinds 
of land, they would not be preferred to other uses. The system is ordinarily 
talked of as eminently uncommercial or thriftless; but in truth commercial con- 
siderations—an increase in the rental of the land—form the chief motive in ope- 
ration. Such land as is fitted for deer is at present certain of bringing much 
higher rent as a deer-forest than as any thing else. For instance, a sheep-walk in 
Ross-shire, which had never as such been let for more than 400/., was lately oc- 
cupied as a deer-forest by Mr. Latouche at a rent of 2200/. This doubtless was 
an extreme instance; but it is not going to an extreme to say that a tract of land 
in the Highlands fitted for a deer-forest will at present bring, if turned to that 
purpose, nearly treble the rent that could be extracted from it under any other sys- 
tem. Some idea of what the Highlands have gained in value by “ sporting rents” 
may be formed even from such general facts as these,—that the rent paid for deer- 
forests in the districts north of the Caledonian Canal, with two or three forests in 
the counties of Bantf and Aberdeen, is very considerably upwards of 20,0001. a 
year. ‘The value of the forests retained in the hands of the proprietors is not so 
easily ascertained; but we might safely take it as amounting, in the same districts, 
to at least half the value of the forests let to tenants. In the counties of Perth, 
Argyle, Stirling, and Dumbarton, there are probably, let and unlet together, 
deer-forests to the annual value of !0,000/.—making in all 40,000/. of annual rental 
for lands which, if devoted to any other purpose, would not produce more than 
a third of that rental. In the districts north of the Caledonian Canal, we find the 
rental for ordinary or grouse-shootings /et to be fully 30,0002, all in addition to 
the rental which the same land still brings for sheep and other agricultural pur- 
poses.” (Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1857.) 
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Mr. Bright is indefatigable in his endeavours to persuade 
the people of England that the governing classes habitually 
and systematically live on the public expenditure, and pur- 
posely augment that expenditure in order to increase the fund 
which they dispose of, and on which they subsist. This is the 
perpetual burden of his song—the designed and unnecessary in- 


crease of taxation levied on the poor for the express object of 


paying and pensioning the great and noble. Sometimes he is 
content with general terms. In a letter to the Liverpool Fi- 
nancial Reformer (Feb. 1), he denounces them as “ the banditti 
who live on the unnecessary taxation of the country.” In a 
speech at Birmingham (Oct. 29, 1858) he says: 

“ There is no actuary in existence who can calculate how much of 
the wealth, of the strength, of the supremacy of the territorial families 
of England has been derived from an unholy participation in the fruits 
of the industry of the people, which have been wrested from them by 
every device of taxation, and squandered in every conceivable crime of 
which a government could possibly be guilty. (Cheers.) The more you 
examine this matter, the more you will come to the conclusion which 
T have arrived at, that this foreign policy, this regard for ‘ the liberties of 
Europe,’ this care at one time for ‘ the Protestant interests,’ this excessive 
love for ‘the balance of power,’ is neither more nor less than a gigantic 
system of outdoor relief for the aristocracy of Great Britain.” (Great 
cheering and laughter.) 


Sometimes he descends to more detailed accusations; and out 
of a multitude of declamatory charges, we select the following 
for commentary, principally because they were written and not 
spoken, and may therefore be supposed to be the deliberate con- 
victions of this public prosecutor. They are contained in his 
“ Letter to the Secretary of the Birmingham Landlords’ Pro- 
tection Association,” dated Oct. 10, 1859: 


“There is no department in which the expenditure has not largely 
increased during the last ten years, and every year exhibits greater 
contempt of economy on the part of the administration and the Par- 
liament. The Russian war threw wide open the door of the national 
exchequer, and since 1854 the great fund gathered from the industry of 
the people has been an easy prey to those who, on hollow pretences of every 
kind, manage to live at the expense of the payers of taxes. The House 
of Commons does nothing to check extravagance; it encourages it. 
Its members are not so much of the tax-paying as of the tax-consuming 
class. They come from, and they chiefly represent, those whose families 
have for generations considered the taxation of the people as their lawful 
patrimony. The eldest of the family takes the estete in land, and the 
rest of the family occupy their lives mainly in a scramble for their un- 
divided interest in that other estate contributed yearly by the payers of 
taxes... . . The Parliament (I speak of the two Houses) is a Parlia- 
ment of the rich; it has no immediate interest in economy, or in equal 
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taxation. Jt is powerful enough to secure to the class which it really re- 
presents the patronage and the emoluments which are to be disposed of in 
the spending of the vast sums which find their way into the national ex- 
chequer. What can I do? What can any single member of Parliament 
do? I can protest, I can describe your grievance! I can denounce the 
wrong! I can say that a Government thus unjust will some day be 
overthrown. But all this, and much more, will not loosen the grasp of 
the insatiable hand against whose extortion you complain.” 


Heavier or more specific charges have seldom been brought 
against the public men or the governing classes.* If true, what 
must we think of the accused? If false, what must we think of 
the accuser? Now, do our governing classes—those whom Mr. 
Bright declares that the Parliament mainly represents—thus live 
upon and profit by the national expenditure, as he affirms? and 
do they encourage and seek to swell it with a view to their own 
share of the spoils? In times past—in the last century, and in 
the early part of the present century, perhaps as far even as 
1822—there would have been much truth in the accusation. 
The jobs perpetrated were often monstrous; the fortunes accu- 
mulated by favoured contractors were often enormous; the 
pensions granted to powerful families were often scandalous. 
But we are not concerned with the past; Mr. Bright’s charges 
relate to his own time and to ours, to the period since he entered 
Parliament, to the actual state of matters now. 


* That Mr. Bright is not ashamed of these charges, or inclined to withdraw 
them, may be gathered from the following discreditable passages in his speech at 
Liverpool on Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, as late as February last. He is speaking 
of the Duke of Wellington’s letter to Sir John Burgoyne (Jan. 14, 1847): “A 
short time before the duke died somebody, in his growing weakness, cajoled him 
into writing a letter, the precise contents of which I cannot now state, though I 
have read it many times, declaring the fearful condition of our defences, how 
many years he had lived in honour before the queen and country, how deplorable 
it would be if certain direful consequences should arise in consequence of non- 
attention to military affairs. Upon this letter there has been a regular trade of im- 
posture ever since. The people who are interested in this expenditure—interested in 
your toil, who think that they have a patrimony in your industry, whose main objects 
in life are expenditure, patronage, and taxation—have traded upon the letter of that 
remarkable man,—a letter written not in his robust health either of body or of 
mind, but in his feeble age; and upon that they have based a policy which from 
that time to this has gone on gradually increasing expenditure, and constantly 
creating and increasing alarms tending to prevent any generally pacific feeling, 
and especially between this country and France... . . The real fact is, that the 
treaty has been received with great colduess amongst those classes from whom 
your representatives are chiefly chosen. They know perfectly well that if ever 
there grows up between England and France the commercial dependence and 
-unity which now exist between England and the United States, that then it will 
not be in the hands of prime ministers, or foreign secretaries, or diplomatists, or 
intriguers of any kind, to provoke disunion, and ultimately bring about war be- 
tween the two countries. We are threatening by this treaty to cut down the tree 
in whose branches all those unclean birds are lodged (cheers); and that is precisely 
the reason why those whose whole aim in life is patronage, salary, expenditure, tax- 
ation—that is precisely the cause why all those look coldly upon this treaty.” 

NN 
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The first observation we have to make is a very simple but 
a very pertinent one. For the ten years previous to 1854, the 
public expenditure did not increase at all; it remained abso- 
lutely stationary at an average of 52,000,000/. Since that date 
it has largely increased in consequence of two causes, first, the 
Crimean war, and secondly, the augmentation and restoration of 
our national defences. But neither the one nor the other cause 
can be attributed either to the Government or to the House of 
Commons; both were forced upon the governing classes by the 
general body of the nation. The aristocracy were cold, not to 
say averse, to the Russian war; and ministry after ministry of 
both parties have done what they could—foolishly we think, con- 
scientiously we fear—to allay that mistrust of France which has 
Jed the instincts of the English nation to insist upon the imme- 
diate augmentation of our naval and military forces. The Go- 
vernment, no doubt, has at heart been aware of the necessity of 
some provision against possible contingencies, but in the extent 
and promptitude of this provision they have lagged behind the 
zeal of the people and the press, instead of stimulating it. Mr. 
Bright knew this perfectly well when he made his charge; for 
he has more than once Jamented and bitterly condemned both 
the warlike tendency and the defensive instincts of the nation; 
and he never doubted that it was the people and not the aristo- 
eracy that turned him out of Manchester for his ill-timed eco- 
nomy and pacifically selfish harangues. 

The increase in our expenditure between 1835 (the golden 
age of the Radical economists) and 1858 (the last year of which 
we have the analysis before us) was no doubt enormous, being 
in the aggregate not less than twenty-five millions, distributed 
as follows. We take our figures from the instructive return 


moved for by Mr. Wilson. (Session 1858. Parl. Paper, No. 
508.)* 


1835. 1858. 
Army, Ordnance, &. ........5 £7,484,350 .. £12,010,745 
ccna! LOOT T CRT EE TE 4,245,723 .. 9,839,859 
Miscellaneous or Civil Services.. 2,393,182 .. 7,239,795 
£14,123,255 £29,090,399 


Now the question, be it remembered, is not whether this addi- 
tional expenditure was wisely incurred, or has been disposed of 
in the most sagacious and effective manner, but by whose desire 
and for whose profit it has been laid out. We have just seen 


* This return does not include the Civil List or Pension List, nor the salaries 
and allowances paid out of the Consolidated Fund. These, however (independent 
of the payments to courts of justice), only amount to about one million, and we 
believe have not increased. 
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who insisted upon it: let us now inquire who have been bene- 
fited and enriched by it. Mr. Bright says it is the aristocracy ; 
we say it is the people. 

The army, the navy, and the higher situations in the civil 
service of the state are officered by those classes whom Mr. 
Bright accuses of systematically preying and fattening on the 
taxation of the country, which they augment for that special 
aim, A considerable number of the secondary and inferior posts 
in the civil service (clerkships, commissionerships, &c.) are (or 
were, for on this matter we shall have a word or two to say pre- 
sently) distributed among the friends or families of the aristo- 
eracy. The remainder of the expenditure under the three heads 
we are considering is shared among educated or uneducated 
labourers in various departments,—soldiers, sailors, workmen, 
tradespeople, contractors, shipowners, &c.—all belonging, not to 
the governing classes, but to the middle and lower orders. Let us 
look at this a little further. 

Mr. Bright would persuade the ignorant audiences whom he 
wishes to irritate against those above them in the social scale, 
that the funds voted for the army, to begin with, are corruptly 
spent in maintaining gentlemen and artificially making places 
for them. ‘The entire sum allotted to the salaries of military 
officers in 1858 was 1,364,000/.,* out of the twelve millions 
which the army cost. It is not even alleged that the pay of 
these gentlemen has been augmented. The ensign still receives 
his 5s. 3d. per day, and the lieutenant-colonel his 17s. But the 
essential point is,—a fact of which Mr. Bright is perfectly cog- 
nisant, but which he cautiously conceals from his hearers,— 
that, so far from these members of the aristocratic classes seek- 
ing commissions in the army for the sake of the pay which they 
receive out of the public purse, that pay is wholly inadequate 
to their expenses; that the army, so far from being a provision 
Jor the young men who enter it, entails upon their families the 
necessity of making an independent provision for them. The 
service is, indeed, virtually gratuitous, inasmuch as it is well 
known that the pay which officers receive is, on the whole, 
barely the interest, at five per cent, of the prices they pay for 
their commissions. They enter the army for the-sake of the 
social rank, which is a temptation, not for the pecuniary re- 
muneration, which is wretchedly inadequate. No man who 
wished to “ live out of the taxes” would choose the army as his 
mode of doing so. If officered by middle-class men or by poor 
men, who looked to it for their livelihood, the army would have 
to be far better paid than it is. At present it is not a paying 


* This includes the commissariat and medical, as well as the staff and regi- 
mental officers, 
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profession. It is cheap to the country precisely because it is 
costly to the aristocracy. 

To a great extent, thongh to a less extent, the same may be 
said of the navy. Itis officered, mainly though not exclusively, 
from the governing classes. The officers, howev er, though they 
do not purchase their commissions, are often unable to live upon 
their pay. Some post-captains, when offered a ship, have been 
obliged to decline becausé unable to incur the expense of out- 
fit. ” They are commissioned for three years: the first year is a 
heavy loss; the second they just clear themselves; the third 
they make a handsome profit. Asa rule, it may be said,—at 
least so we are assured by those who have had long and rather 
fortunate experience,—only in three grades can the naval pro- 
fession be said to be a profitable one—that of first lieutenant, 
captain of a flag-ship, and admiral in special positions. Both in 
the army and navy, then, the country is served to a consider- 
able extent gratuitously by those whom Mr. Bright holds up 
to odium as growing rich upon its spoils. 

As to’ the rest of the expenditure of which the navy esti- 
mates consists, it suffices to glance over the items to see how 
small a portion can in any way profit the aristocracy or gentry. 
Out of a total of nine millions we find the following items : 


Wages and victuals of seamen : . £3,430,000 


Wages to artificers . ‘ ‘ 1,040,000 
Naval stores, ships, and yards , ‘ 1,520,000 
Admiralty Office . : : 140,000 
Establishments at home and abroad ‘ 212,000 
Half-pay and pensions . ‘ ; ‘ 1,335,000 


Let us now cast a glance at the “miscellaneous civil ser- 
vices.” In these the apparent increase since 1835 has been 
nearly 5,000,000/.; but of this 1,500,000/. is attributable to a 
mere matter of account, a transfer from the consolidated fund. 
Let us see how the increase has arisen, and for whose behoof it 
has been spent. 

Class I., Public Works and Buildings, has increased 600, 000i. 
Of this sum 180,000/. is for royal palaces and parks, &e. 
(100,000/. being for parks and pleaisure-grounds, which in 1835 
was paid out of the crown-land rev enue); 160, 0000. for the new 
Houses of Parliament; and 170,000/. for harbours of refuge. 
It will be difficult for Mr. Bright to say which of these items 
of expense has been incurred for the sake of finding places or 
salaries for the aristocracy. 

Class II. Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments. 
Wherever a change has taken place in the salaries of the chief 
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officers of state since 1835, that change has been a reduction. 
The numbers of employés has in many cases increased, but 
never more, and sometimes less, than the increased work of the 
department rendered necessary. Nevertheless, the aggregate 
increase under this head has been nearly 900,000/. 325,001. 
of this, however, turns out to be for expenses formerly paid out 
of the land revenue, and is therefore only a transfer ; 205,000/. 
is for printing and stationery,—which, extravagant as it may 
be, has certainly not gone into the pockets of the aristocracy ; 
150,000/. has gone in aid of the poor-rates ; inspectors of fac- 
tories, appointed to protect the poor, not to employ the rich, 
figure for 16,000/.; while the increased cost of all the great 
public departments together, in the course of twenty-four years, 
is only 110,000/., an augmentation which has barely kept pace 
with the requirements of the public service. 

Class III., Law and Justice, shows an increase of nearly 
two millions; but no one will grudge this, and assuredly public 
money has seldom been so well spent, or so purely for the benefit 
of the general tax-paying public. Who profit by the county- 
courts, which figure for 157,000/. of the increase? Are the 
aristocracy employ ed or paid in the metropolitan police, which 
costs the state 128,000/.? or in the county and borough police, 
which is subsidised to the extent of 214,0001.? or in the Irish 
constabulary, which figures for 664,000/. of the increase? Con- 
vict establishments at home and abroad cost 400,000/ more 
than they used todo. But who would desire to curtail any of 
these expenses? or would deny that the country derives a full 

equivalent for them? or will pretend that they are incurred 
for the sake of the governing classes, or are specially profitable 
to them? 

Class IV., Education, Science, and Art, shows an increase of 
nearly one million, of which 800,000/. has been spent in grants 
for the education of the poorer classes, and is the money which 
has always been voted with the most alacrity, and with the 
most sincere and disinterested benevolence. 

Class V. Colonial and Consular Service. Under this head 
there has been no increase, but a diminution of 60,0001. Yet 
this is precisely the department in which jobs might be most 
easily perpetrated by a corrupt or wasteful government. 

Class VI., Superannuations and Charities, shows an aug- 
mentation of 80, 000. The superannuations and retired allow- 
ances are and have long been regulated by a fixed scale, cal- 
culated with reference to the salaries of the officers receiving 
them, and are liable to no imputation of favouritism or unfair- 
ness. ‘They are, in fact, a portion of the payment due for ser- 


‘ 
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vices rendered by men niow past work. The sums expended on 
charities need no comment. 

Class VII., Special and Temporary Services, consists of 158 
items, and varies from year to year. In 1858 it was 400,000/. 
more than in 1835; in 1851 it was 70,000/. less. In 1858 
Westminster Bridge figured for 110,000/., and dues under reci- 
procity treaties for 50,0007. It aifords no support whatever to 
Mr. Bright's allegations. 

The result of the whole inquiry, then, may be summed up 
thus. First, the whole of the increased national outlay, which 
this unscrupulous tribune of the people charges the ruling 
classes with having promoted for their own selfish purposes and 
expended for their own pecuniary good, was urged upon those 
classes by the people themselves :—secondly Ys it has been spent 
almost entirely among the people themselves, for their employ- 
ment, relief, behoof, protection, or instruction ;—thirdly, so far 
as the aristocracy have pocketed any portion of it, that portion 
(at all events where the army and navy are concerned) has not 
nearly repaid them, even on a most moderate scale of payment, 
for the services demanded in return. Whether all this expendi- 
ture was wisely incurred, or has been skilfully or economically 
laid out, are very different questions, with which we have here no 
concern, and on which we offer no opinion. If there has been 
folly, that folly was the people’s; if there has been extravagance 
and waste, the proceeds have been pocketed by tradespeople 
and workmen, not by lords or gentlemen. Now Mr. Bright 
may have been ignorant of these “things—though it is a difficult 
stretch of charity to believe it, for the facts and the documents 
we quote have been long before him; but if so, his ignorance 
must have been conscious and wilful; and to remain thus ignor- 
ant on a subject on which he speaks habitually and intempe- 
rately, is only one degree less guilty than deliberate falsehood. 


Not content with charging the governing classes with the 
crime of habitually increasing the taxes in order that they may 
live upon them, Mr. Bright proceeds to accuse them of the fur- 
ther base and dishonest practice of systematically employing the 
power which the constitution gives them to shift the pressure 
of taxation from their own shoulders to those of the unrepre- 
sented classes, He repeats this accusation so constantly and on 
such various occasions ‘as to show that he thinks it to be the 
most sustainable, and knows it to be the most telling of all his 
allegations. In his speech at Manchester (Dec. 10th, 1858), he 
says: “ They give to property vast influence in the government 
of the country, and they perpetually shield prope ty fr ‘om its fair 
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burden of taxation.” In September 1859, he speaks thus at Hud- 
dersfield : 


“This year it will be 70,000,000/. in taxes. Of this 70,000,0007. 
you would suppose that in a country like this, where there is such enor- 
mous wealth, where land and houses, taking the whole area of the 
country, fetch a far higher price than they do in any other part of the 
world,—you would suppose that the privileged class, the propertied class, 
would be likely to pay a fair share of the public burdens; but if you 
come to look at the mode in which these taxes are raised, you will find 
that probably there is not fifteen out of the seventy millions,—and I am 
sure there is not twenty, or any thing near it—which is raised directly 
JSrom property of any kind; that the great bulk of the taxes are levied 
upon articles which are consumed by all the people of the country, and 
that every working man, with good employment at fair wages, and with a 
moderate amount of comfort, pays a very much larger percentage upon 
his income than, I believe, do any of the richer or more powerful popu- 
lation of the kingdom.” 


The following is the language of his celebrated Birmingham 
letter (Oct. 1859), already quoted,—written (by the way) to 
denounce the income-tax, which he has since assisted to pre- 
serve and increase :— 

‘“‘The whole taxation of the country last year exceeded sixty-five mil- 
lions sterling. Of this vast sum, not ten millions were raised by taxes 
affecting only the possessors of the visible property of the country. The 
customs and excise alone raised more than forty-two millions, col- 
lected on articles the great bulk of which is consumed by that portion of 
the population which has no property but its labour, and no income but 
its wages, and which, as might be expected, from the fucts just stated, has 
no voice in Parliament, and is wholly without representation in the 
government of the country. There is something essentially mean and 
singularly cruel in the manner in which the taxation of this country has 
been and is still levied. Our rich class is the richest in Europe ; the 
administration of the country is in its hands ; and a greater proportion 
of the heaviest taxation in the world is thrown upon the class possessing 
no property but its labour and wages than is the case in any other 
country with whose system of taxation we are acquainted.” 


The same assertions were repeated, though in a somewhat modi- 
fied form, and with some attempt at justification, in the cele- 
brated speech at Liverpool, December 1859. 

To these accusations we oppose the following well-known 
facts. First, So far from the power of the represented classes 
being used to shift taxation from themselves and place it on the 
unrepresented, the whole of our fiscal policy since 1842 has 
been signally, and almost without exception, in the opposite di- 
rection. Ten millions of customs and excise duties have been 
taken off; the reduction has been made chiefly on those taxes 
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which pressed principally on the poor man or interfered with 
the trade by which he was to be employed, so that the exported 
products of his industry have doubled since that time; the corn- 
laws (which Mr. Bright used to declare cost the poorer classes 
ten millions a year) have been repealed; every actual necessary 
of life is admitted free of duty ;—and, in order to enable all 
these reductions for the relief of the poor to be carried out, the 
governing classes submitted to the imposition, retention, and 
augmentation of the income-tax—a tux striking them alone, and 
striking them to an amount varying from five to sixteen millions 
perannum. All this Mr. Bright knows as well as we do, and 
knew it when he made the statement we have quoted; nor do 
we apprehend he will pretend to deny it. Secondly, Out of 
76,000,000/. of taxes levied in 1858,* 25,000,000/. was direct 
taxation, of which the unrepresented classes paid only one mil- 
lion; 33,000,000/. was raised by imposts (poor-rates, county- 
rates, assessed-taxes, 20/. house-tax, probate and succession 
- duties, stamps, &c.), of which the governing, or at least the re- 
presented, classes paid 97 per cent; while of the customs and 
excise duties, amounting in all to nearly 43,000,0001., the pro- 
pertied or represented classes, who are one-fourth of the commu- 
nity, pay about 19,350,000/., and the working or unrepresented 
classes, whom Mr. Bright calculates to be three-fourths, pay 
23,400,0001. Thirdly, While admitting that all such calculations 
must be to a great extent conjectural, we may state that the 
fairest and most careful data that can be collected show that 
the workman pays not, as Mr. Bright alleges, a much larger, 
but a much smaller proportion of his income in taxation than 
the man of property; the latter contributing sixteen per cent, 
and the former only eleven per cent.t This last estimate Mr. 
Bright may probably enough dispute, but the preceding figures 
he can neither impugn nor plead ignorance of. 


Whenever any portion of the operatives is suffering under 
temporary distress from local causes or commercial crises, Mr. 
Bright is fond of preaching to them emigration to a lightly- 


* Namely, 61,000,000/. of imperial, and 15,000,000/. of local taxation. 


Thus: Customs . . £24,250,000 
Excise . . 18,500,000 
Stamps. ° 8,250,000 
Taxes . : 10,000,000 


in round numbers. 


£ 61,000,000 
We presume Mr. Bright does not reckon the Post-office revenue as a tax, nor 
the Crown-lands and miscellaneous receipts from the sale of old stores. 
t These figures are taken from an elaborate article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, compiled evidently with great care and from the most authentic 
sources. 
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taxed country like the United States; as their best and only way 
of escape. Witness his letter to the trades-delegates of Glas- 
gow, already quoted, and one addressed to some of his consti- 
tuents at Birmingham, March 25,1858.* Mr. Bright is, of course, 
perfectly entitled to his own opinion upon this matter; though 
we can recollect the time when he used to assure his hearers 
that emigration to other lands was only rendered necessary be- 
cause the produce of those other lands was prevented by our 
corn and navigation laws from coming here; and we cannot 
persuade ourselves that he thinks what he says when he declares 
that twenty-one shillings a head (and no one can place it much 
higher) is a crushing burden to the artisan, or the real cause of 
his occasional distress, or worth crossing the Atlantic to escape 
from. But it is impossible to acquit Mr. Bright of intentional 
deception and wilful suppressio veri, whenever he contrasts the 
taxation of the United States with that of England, and vaunts 
its comparatively light amount. This contrast is one of his fa- 
vourite arguments—one of the most hard-worked implements of 
his agitator’s stock-in-trade. Yet we do not remember any oc- 
casion—certainly if there have been such, they have been rare 
exceptions to his usual rule—on which he has given his audi- 
ence the faintest hint that he was stating the American taxation 
at only half its actual amount—that he was fraudulently com- 
paring the entire taxation of Great Britain with only the federal 
taxation of America. Mr. Bright knows well—but he naturally 
supposed that his ordinary audiences would not know—that tax- 
ation in America is twofold—State and Federal—and that the 
former is often the heaviest of the two. For example, in New 
York,f the fairest State for comparison with England, the pro- 
portion of the federal taxation was 8,000,000 dollars, while the 
state taxes (those for the independent government and local 
burdens of that sovereign state) reached 15,166,000 dollars, 
making a total of 23,166,000 dollars, or as nearly as possible 
5,000,000. Now, as New York contains just one-eighth of the 
entire population of the Union, this would give 40,000,000I. as 
the aggregate revenue of the United States :—Mr. Bright, look- 


ing resolutely at the sixty-four millions of dollars, raised by 


* “ This year, I suppose, we shall raise in taxes at least fifiy millions sterling more 
than will require to be raised by an equal population living, not in England, but in 
the United States of America, Surely this will account for much of the evils which 
you and the memorialists, and the working classes generally, suffer; and I am not 
surprised that sensible men should wish to quit a country where the burdens are 
so heavy, and the political privileges of three-fourths of them are so few. Every 
man who is not prepared to compel a better and more economical government at 
home should emigrate, or the pauperism of his day will be deeper and more with- 
out remedy in the days of his children.” 

+ These figures are taken from the American Almanac, yearly compiled from 
official sources, and are those given for 1856-7. 
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federal customs-duties only, would fain persuade his hearers 
that it is only 13,000,000/. This suppressio veri is no hasty or 
unconscious error on Mr. Bright’s part; it has been pointed 
out to him over and over again, and he has persisted in repeat- 
ing it. 

Mr. Bright is entitled to his own opinions as to what is 
lovely and desirable in social and political condition; he may 
prefer America to England, because taxation is light, and be- 
cause the populace is supreme; he may even, if he pleases, per- 
sist in regarding it as eminently the land of law and order,— 
though how he can do so in the face of beatings and shootings 
in the halls of Congress, of rent-repudiation at Albany, and 
quarantine riots at New York, it is not easy to understand. 
However, he is not the only man gifted with the convenient 
faculty of shutting his eyes to what he does not wish to see,— 
albeit he has cultivated it with more success than most. He is 
at perfect liberty also to recommend his own budget and his 
own reform-bill: we are not now concerned with the refutation 
of his doctrines, though we have our own opinion as to the wis- 
dom, the justice, and the ultimate designs of the politician who 
distinctly proposes to give nearly all the power to labour, and 
place nearly all the taxes upon property—to make the poor 
govern, and the rich pay. We might, if we had time, pause 
to notice a strange confusion in his mind between free-trading 
and freebooting, in virtue of which he is perfectly ready to con- 
fiscate property, if only customs-dues can be abolished and 
commercial capital go free. We proceed to make good our last 
and heaviest indictment against him, which we shall treat as 
briefly as we can. 


We say, then, that he habitually inculcates the most selfish 
and sordid principles of national policy; and he does this under 
cover of approved colours and lofty names. As an advocate for 
the striving and industrious poor, he teaches the people to re- 
gard mere material prosperity as the one great purpose of a 
nation’s life, and every thing that would interfere with it or 
rival it as “the small dust of the balance.” As an apostle of 
peace, he urges them on ail occasions, not, indeed, to turn the 
left cheek to the enemy who smites them on the right, but 
officiously to give this Christian counsel to every neighbour 
whom they see so stricken; and loudly to proclaim to every 
smiter that this is the only cognisance they will ever take of 
even the most shameless and unprovoked assaults. Why should 
we sympathise with oppressed Italians? they afford us scanty 
markets, and would perhaps be scantier still under a republic 
than under a despotism. Why should France and Naples groan 
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under their slavery ? it is true that all that is intellectual, noble, 
or aspiring is trodden under foot, or forced into silence, or 
banished from the land; but railways are encouraged, trade is 
fostered, tariffs are reduced, and prices rise; the “ numerical 
majority” has more to eat and more to spend,—and what else or 
what better can be wished for? What is the comity of nations 
to us, that we should profess to care for it? What is the free- 
dom of a cultivated and generous people to our special interests, 
that we should be deluded into lifting a voice in its behalf? 
Let Russia seize Constantinople: it is no affair of ours? Let 
France annex Savoy and the Rhine: why should she not? land 
will rise, and markets will be opened. Let Belgium be absorbed 
next: nothing more righteous or more natural; for the Belgians 
will get more for their coal, and will spread their manufactures 
through France without the impediments of custom-houses. 
Let the blood-bought and guaranteed liberties of Switzerland 
be invaded, last, and Venetia be crushed out of being: we are 
not concerned, and it would be weak to sympathise and wrong 
to protest. That these are Mr. Bright’s doctrines, and no exag- 
gerated representation of our own, no regular reader or hearer 
of his speeches for the last seven years will deny. But if any 
doubt remained, let it be removed by his speech in the House 
of Commons on the annexation of Savoy, March 2, 1860, 
which is so rich and racy a specimen of his real sentiments, that 
it is well worth embalming in our pages. He says: 


** We are not the Parliament of France, we are not the Parliament 
of Savoy, we are not the Parliament of Europe; but we are the Par- 
liament of England; and, unless it can be shown that there is any 
direct and obvious interest which this country has in some of these 
foreign questions which are constantly brought before us, what an ab- 
surd spectacle do we offer to Europe and the world with these repeated 
discussions! (‘Oh !) . . . . If France can become more powerful by 
the addition of the scanty population of a mountainous region, it is 
more than I can exactly calculate or appreciate. I do not believe that 
Sardinia will be sensibly weakened or changed if the transfer takes 
place. (Hear, hear.) I doubt extremely whether any disadvantageous 
circumstances will arise to the people of Savoy. (‘ Oh, oh) But let 
us for one moment suppose that France and Sardinia are agreed—I 
know not if they are,—but let us suppose they have determined to 
apply to the people of Savoy the principle which the Governments are 
now willing should be applied to the people of Central Italy. The 
honourable baronet the member for Tamworth argued on the assump- 
tion that the people of Savoy are about to be transferred by some great 
Jorce from a state of blissful freedom to a state of degradation and servi- 
tude. (Cheers.) Well, that is certainly not very complimentary to the 
French people (hear, hear), who may be quite as well pleased with their 
institutions as we are with ours (hear, hear), and who may feel satisfied 
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with the social liberty which we have not, and may even prefer it to the 
political liberty which we enjoy. I do not pretend to know more than 
the honourable baronet, but I have heard from persons of high autho- 
rity that the inhabitants of Savoy have no objection to the transfer, but 
prefer to be annexed to France. (Loud cries of ‘Oh!) We may all be 
sorry that it is so; but I will tell the House the reason. The best 
authority that I have been able to consult in this matter has assured 
me that the annexation of Savoy to France would go far to double the 
value of all the landed property in that country. I would not give much 
Jor the loyalty of other persons besides the people of Savoy, if I could 
promise them to double the value of a’l the landed property in the king- 
dom. (Laughter, and ‘Oh, oh!) I am told further that the intelligent 
portion of the labouring classes of that province are well aware that 
the annexation would add greatly to the value of labour in the district. 
Lyons is not more than from two to three hours’ journey, if so much, 
from Chambery ; the manufacturers of Lyons, with their capital, their 
looms, and their industry, would instantly spread through the valleys 
of that province, and an immediate addition would be made to the 
value of every thing which now exists in Savoy. Now, I don’t want 
the Government to give the slightest countenance to this transference ; 
I do not want them, on the other hand, to give the slightest opposition 
to it. (Hear, hear.) The opposition, if you give it, must be futile ; 
you cannot prevent the transference of Savoy, but you may, if you like, 
embroil Europe and bring England into collision with France. I say, 
perish Savoy (cries of ‘ Oh, oh !’)—though Savoy, I believe, will not 
perish, and will not suffer—rather than we, the representatives of the 
people of England, should involve the Government of this country with 
the people and the Government of France on a matter in which we 
have really no interest whatever.” 





Now, if Mr. Bright had merely argued that our perpetual 
intervention in the policy of continental states is undesirable and 
costly; that our foreign statesmanship has as a rule been blun- 
dering and bad; that we have seldom done much good, and often 
have done much harm; and that we are constantly unjust to 
the people of England by wasting their blood and treasure on 
matters in which neither interest nor duty demands their inter- 
ference,—no one could have blamed him, and most of us would 
have agreed with him. If, even in the present case, he had 
contented himself with declaring that, however much we might 
disapprove of the seizure of Savoy by France,—for a seizure it 
unquestionably is,—still it was in no way incumbent upon us, 
and would not be wise or worth while, to interpose to prevent it 
by force, few Englishmen would have dissented from his views. 
But when he speaks with ill-concealed sympathy of the “ social 
liberty of France” (!), and understands so well how the Savoy- 
ards should prefer it to the political liberty of England; and 
when he avers his belief that the Savoyards do desire annexa- 
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tion, and his opinion that they ought, because it would double 
the value of property and raise the wages of labour, extend 
markets and enhance prices,—we feel that we cannot sufficiently 
thank him for this indecent exposure of his person, because in 
it we recognise the tone and character which he trusts will prevail 
in that democratic Parliament which he is labouring to bring 
about,—because it is the plainest statement we could have had of 
his mean and selfish views of policy, set forth in all their undra- 
peried enormity—-naked and not ashamed. National indepen- 
dence will be and ought to be sacrificed for lucre:—if by its sacri- 
fice silk can be sold for eighteenpence a yard where it now fetches 
only a shilling, or calico for sixpence where it now fetches only 
fivepence, or land made to pay four per cent where it now pays 
only two,—then a good bargain has been struck, and every pa- 
triot must needs be delighted at the transfer. If by the annex- 
ation of England to France she could obtain a fresh market 
which would double the profits of her manufacturers, stimulate 
the demand for coal, raise the price of corn and beetroot, Mr. 
Bright would not only hold his countrymen fully justified in 
voting for the process, but would deem them chimerical and 
silly if they did not ; since, in addition to all this material gain, 
they would acquire the “social liberty which France has and 
which they have not.” Mr. Bright’s argument goes this entire 
length :—of course, when the time came, he would demur to this 
application of his maxims, and there is little danger of his coun- 
trymen following him so far. But we entreat Englishmen to 
reflect for a moment on the rapid and certain degradation to be 
expected in our national sentiments and policy when doctrines 
like this are urged year after year by our ablest and most ear- 
nest demagogue on a House of Commons chosen by constitu- 
encies composed i in overwhelming proportion of manufacturing 
operatives and the poorest class of tradesmen. 

And the “social liberty” which France has and which we have 
not——what can it mean? We believe Mr. Bright to be as indus- 
triously ignorant of the real state of France as of the real state 
of America. Otherwise he would know that in no country of 
Europe is personal freedom more utterly non-existent. Is he 
aware that they have no Habeas Corpus in France? That no 
man can move about without his passport,—that even in going 
three miles to a picnic, you are liable to be stopped and turned 
back by a gendarme, as lately happened to a man of the highest 
rank and character? That your house can be taken from you 
by a simple “ order,” if an official should chance to want it for 
the enlargement of his bureau? Does he know that at any 
moment the police, by bringing a trivial and unfounded charge 
against a citizen, may render him liable to arbitr: ary imprison- 
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ment or deportation to Cayenne,—and that both proceedings 
have been taken within a very short period? Is the power of 
writing and speaking what you think no portion of “ social 
liberty”? Is there, in fact, in France any one element of “social 
liberty” as we understand the term? Or is Mr. Bright in very 
deed sunk so low and perverted so far as to hold that the mere 
absence of an aristocracy and of a law of primogeniture consti- 
tutes alone and per se the only social liberty worthy of the name? 
Certainly it is the only one which France enjoys. 


And now, to sum up the main features of Mr. Bright's por- 
trait, as we have been seeing it painted by himself,—it may be 
too much to affirm that he habitually permits himself to make 
statements which he knows to be false, in order to excite passions 
which he knows to be bad; but it is not too much to say—for 
it has been here proved to demonstration—that when he desires, 
as he so often does, to hound on the artisan against the landowner, 
or the poor against the rich, he does not scruple to make the 
statements which serve his purpose best, without pausing to in- 
quire whether they are true or false ;—th: it he systematically 
teaches his countrymen to be deaf to the calls, and ‘indifferent to 
the sufferings, and cynical to the rights of every other people ;— 
that he ev ery where preaches the precedence and predominance 
of material interests over considerations of national morality or 
honour ;—that he values justice little and liberty less, except 
where wealth or prosperity can be promoted by their aid ;— 
that he teaches men to follow the gospel of public right (where 
he teaches it at all), solely and avowedly for the ‘loaves and 
fishes—not that “ they may hear the word,” but that they may 
eat and be filled;—that when he has any fisseviaittes doctrine of 
low and sordid policy to promulgate, he cares not what generous 
feelings, what noble sympathies, what sacred principles, what 
moral decencies, he tramples in the mire ;—and finally, that for 
all these reasons he has become a fountain of demoralisation and 
danger, both to his class, which he discredits and misrepresents, 
and to his country, which he calumniates and is dragging down. 
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